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FOREWORD 


Africa plays an increasingly important role in world affairs. The continent is 
involved, to an ever widening extent, in a complex network of world communica- 
tions, global strategy, and world politics. Changes are in process which are modi- 
fying, and in some areas transforming, the economies, social structures, cultures, 
ideologies, and aspirations of the divergent peoples of Africa. In the course of 
these changes, the political relations between African territories or countries and 
the great centers of organized political power in the Western world are being re- 
shaped and realigned, in some regions radically so. 

In effect, we are now witnessing in Africa the early stages in the development of 
a revolutionary situation which is barely perceptible in some areas but is clearly 
manifest in other parts of the continent such, for example, as the Union of South 
Africa or the Gold Coast. The symptoms of this emerging revolutionary situation 
are mirrored in the weakening of traditional systems and the erosion of ancient 
social forms and sanctions; the development of new types of economic, social, and 
political structures within which peoples who were relatively isolated from one an- 
other in times past are now brought into a complex web of contacts, with result- 
ing insecurities, tensions, and conflicts; and the emergence of new relationships, 
social types, and movements which are not easily contained, if at all, within the 
framework of traditional social orders and established political and power systems. 

The purpose of this issue of THE ANNALS is to illuminate some of the basic re- 
alities and situations prevailing and to analyze selected developments and issues in 
contemporary Africa. The first four articles focus on the environmental realities, 
the fundamental characteristics-of the peoples and cultures of Africa, and the con- 
tinent’s role historically in world affairs. The four articles that follow outline 
some of the characteristic economic features of Africa, with emphasis on condi- 
tions and problems associated with economic change. The last three articles in 
this section diagnose specific developments in selected areas, while the first article, 
by Mr. La Macchia, gives a more generalized exposition of African economic situa- 
tions and issues. 

The six articles in the section on “Political Framework and Dynamics” explore 
some of the continent’s important political problems and analyze specific political 
situations in selected regions and countries. As originally’ planned, this section 
was to include an article on the important and dramatic political developments in 
Kenya and Uganda, but because of the contributor’s illness he was unable to finish 
the article. It should be stressed, however, that it was not the aim in any of these 
sections to cover all areas but merely to provide a generalized account of the funda- 
mentals, with some “case studies” of particular situations which seemed to have 
wider implications. 

The three articles in the final section provide brief accounts of the impact of 
urbanization, Christianity, and education in Africa, with special reference to the 
role of these factors in social change. Actually, of course, there is no sharp sepa- 
ration between economic, political, and social situations in Africa—or elsewhere. 
The breakdown used here merely suggests a scheme and points of emphasis for the 

“analysis of the varied aspects of the complex reality represented by contemporary 
` Africa. 
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The editors recognize that certain of the significant situations and dynamic 
thrusts in the continent are either ignored or given only incidental consideration. 
No attention is given to the rise of a new state in the Sudan or the important prob- 
lems inherent in this development, and there is no discussion of Egypt or its in- 
creasing preoccupation with African affairs, particularly in relation to the Sudan. 
Developments and issues in the independent states of Libya, Liberia, and Ethiopia 
are largely ignored. The absence of a discussion on political developments in 
British East Africa has been noted. The operational and ideological role of the 
United Nations is only occasionally cited, and there is no treatment specifically of 
the seven trust territories in the continent. The role of Islam in sub-Saharan Af- 
rica is not considered, and the question of Asian influence is barely mentioned. 
The impact of the East-West conflict on Africa and the extent of and potentialities 
for Communist subversion receive only incidental consideration. Finally, there is 
no specific exposition of United States interests, programs, and policies in Africa, 
or of the dilemmas posed for us by the revolutionary situations emerging in the 
continent. 

Such omissions are regrettable; but given the limitations of space, and consider- 
ing the extraordinary diversity and complexity of the African scene, some gaps in 
coverage and analysis are unavoidable. Despite the incomplete coverage, however, 
it is hoped that this issue of THE ANNALS will contribute to our understanding 
and, at the same time, stimulate further study of the conditions of life prevailing 
and the new men emerging in contemporary Africa. 


Wititiam O. Brown 


Africa: The Environmental Setting 


By Ropert W. STEEL 


FRICA is a vast and still only 

partially known continent. It 
stretches for 5,000 miles from near 
Bizerte, Tunisia, to the Cape of Good 
Hope and for 4,600 miles from Dakar, 
French West Africa, to Cape Guardafui 
in Somaliland. It covers nearly 1134 
million square miles, 9 million of which 
lie within the tropics. It remains, in 
large part, scientifically unknown and 
economically undeveloped. Though no 
longer the “Dark Continent” of the 
nineteenth century, it is still far less 
understood than any other of the great 
land masses, except Antarctica. We are 
as ignorant of its physical nature as we 
are of many of its economic, social, and 
political problems. There is still much 
to discover in Africa, many tribes to 
study, a diversity of languages and cul- 
tures to understand, a great range of 
plants, animals, and diseases to investi- 
gate, and vast tracts to be surveyed 
and mapped. 


BARRIERS TO EARLY PENETRATION 


The nature of the geographical envi- 
ronment in this widest sense must be 
appreciated if either the past history, 
the present conditions, or the future 
possibilities of Africa are to be properly 
understood. It was no mere accident of 
history that left Africa so little ex- 
plored only a century and a half ago. 
Europeans had merely touched the 
fringe of the continent because Africa 
had appeared primarily an enormous 
obstacle to seamen as they voyaged to 
the riches of the East. Apart from the 
tales of fantastically wealthy kingdoms 
such as Monomotapa and that of 
Prester John, there seemed no intrinsic 
resources within the continent to en- 


courage its opening up. But it was 
the physical conditions that really dis- 
couraged, if they did not wholly pre- 
vent, penetration beyond the coast- 
lands. Natural harbors were few; the 
rivers were generally navigable only for 
short distances inland and frequently 
reached the sea through intricate chan- 
nels in densely vegetated, fever-ridden 
deltas. Moreover the nature of the 
climate of the coastlands was sufficient 
to discourage all but the most fearless 
of missionaries and traders. Inland the 
plateau rose steeply and uninvitingly, 
with its rim broken but infrequently 
by watercourses, the falls and rapids of 
which made navigation impossible. In 
the northern part of the continent 
stretched the vast forbidding deserts 
which separated so effectively and for 
so long the Mediterranean world from 
tropical Africa. 

Some of these obstacles were over- 
come, in part at least, by the journeys 
of explorers like Mungo Park, David 
Livingstone, H. M. Stanley, and J. H. 
Speke during the nineteenth century. 
In the process the traffic in slaves was 
suppressed and, whenever possible, re- 
placed by new forms of trade, such as 
that in the oil-palm products of West 
Africa. The rapid political occupation 
of Africa came later and culminated in 
the “scramble for Africa” in the 1880’s. 
Economic development was slow and 
depended largely upon the discovery of 
minerals, such as diamonds at Kimber- 
ley in 1867 and gold on the Witwaters- 
rand in 1886, or upon the construction 
of railways, several of which in West 
and East Africa were opened about the 
turn of the century. Yet despite such 
activity it could still be said of Africa 
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by A. H. Keane, writing as late as 1907, 
that whereas the political conquest of 
Africa had already progressed so far 
that it was almost a European depend- 
ency, the geographical conquest had ad- 
vanced much less rapidly and was still 
unfinished. 


PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT AS A 
LIMITING Factor 


The last half-century in Africa has 
seen many striking changes. There has 
been a steadily growing European inter- 
est in Africa, an ever increasing demand 
in both Europe and North America for 
the raw materials of the tropics, and a 
new conception of imperial responsibili- 
ties which has particularly affected Brit- 
ain, France, Belgium, and Portugal (the 
European countries most directly con- 
cerned). Social consciences have gradu- 
ally been awakened, and the strategic 
potentialities of Africa have been recog- 
nized in a new way. There has been a 
fresh assessment of the possibilities of 
Africa and of the African peoples, and 
the whole process of readjustment be- 
tween Africa and the rest of the world 
has been greatly stimulated—and pro- 
foundly modified—by World War II 
and its aftermath with all their conse- 
quences in terms of political and social 
relationships and of economic develop- 
ment. The Africa of the middle of the 
twentieth century presents us with a 
wholly different picture from that which 
fifty, thirty, or even fifteen years ago 
gave us. 

Yet in this rapidly changing Africa of 
today many, indeed most, of the geo- 
graphical realities remain, some of them 
seeming almost to have an increased 
significance. The trends and issues of 
today must always be viewed against 
this background, complex and varied 
though it usually is. The very size of 
Africa makes generalization difficult and 
sometimes dangerous, but the meaning 
and the limitations of this geographical 


environment must be constantly recog- 
nized on every scale—continental, re- 
gional, and local—since, in the words of 
Professor L. Dudley Stamp, “through- 
out much of Africa, especially tropical 
Africa, the course of man’s life is still 
dictated in large measure by the physi- 
cal environment.” 


GEOLOGY AND TOPOGRAPHY 


Geologically and topographically Af- 
rica is often described as a continent of 
uniformity and monotony. This is, how- 
ever, an overstatement, the inadequacy 
of which is readily shown by the va- 
riety of conditions existing in many in- 
dividual political units. Over extensive 
areas it is a great high plateau where 
the ancient hard crystalline basal com- 
plex is exposed, sometimes with granite 
or granitic rocks dominant and elsewhere 
with highly metamorphosed schists and 
gneisses. Many of these rocks have 
hardly been altered during millions of 
years; and there has been little folding 
by later earth movements, apart from 
the Atlas Mountains and the Cape 
Ranges at the northern and southern ex- 
tremities of the continent respectively. 
There has, however, been considerable 
elevation and depression of the plateau, 
resulting in great strains which have 
given rise to some of Africa’s most con- 
spicuous physical features—the Great 
Rift Valley of East Africa and its as- 
sociated volcanoes (the highest, Kili- 
manjaro, reaching 19,565 feet above sea 
level) and the volcanic peak of Mount 
Cameroon (13,353 feet) in West Af- 
rica. Elevation has also been respon- 
sible for the isolation of several large 
inland seas or lakes which have since 
wholly or very largely disappeared; 
remnants survive in the upper Niger 
Valley, the Lake Chad region, and the 
central parts of the Congo Basin. 

The plateau has a considerable range 
in altitude, and its continuity is ‘much 
more conspicuous in southern and east- 
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em Africa than over much of the west 
and north. Only limited areas exceed 
6,000 feet in altitude, though these have 
special significance because of the di- 
verse ecological conditions that they 
offer and because of their effect upon 
white settlement. At the other ex- 
treme, there are but few real lowland 
areas, 600 feet or less above sea level; 
such areas are especially difficult to de- 
velop in tropical regions because of their 
excessive heat, their inadequate drain- 
age, or the dense and impenetrable na- 
ture of their vegetation. Much of the 
continent lies at between two and six 
thousand feet above sea level and con- 
sists of the hard resistant rocks already 
noted. Their soil cover is usually thin 
and unproductive, and the inaccessi- 
bility of many of these areas from the 
ocean is intensified by the forbidding 
character of the plateau rim and by the 
unnavigable nature of the rivers, which 
cascade down the plateau edge to reach 
the sea across the narrow, usually un- 
developed coastlands. 


CLIMATE AND NATURAL VEGETATION 


But important though topography may 
be, the essential features of the African 
landscape are generally provided by cli- 
mate and natural vegetation. Again 
there is much uniformity of conditions 
over wide tracts of the continent. The 
whole of tropical Africa may be said to 
be hot throughout the year, with rela- 
tively small changes of temperature be- 
tween the seasons. The coldest areas 
(apart from small, very elevated parts) 
experience the “Mediterranean” climate 
typical of central California, with mild, 
wet winters and hot, dry summers: such 
districts occur in North Africa and in 
the extreme southwestern portion of the 
Cape Province of the Union of South 
Africa. Altitude does, however, matter 
greatly, and the generally high elevation 
of much of the continent causes con- 


siderable modifications in temperature. 
These account for the snow-capped 
peaks on the equator and call for fires 
and blankets at night in many places 
that are very hot indeed by day, and 
they are primarily responsible for at- 
tempts to establish permanent white 
settlement in many widely scattered 
parts of tropical Africa. 

. Of greater significance than tempera- 
ture is rainfall. Large areas in Africa 
have average totals of more than one 
hundred inches in the year, and a very 
high proportion of the belt included be- 
tween the two tropics receives forty or 
more inches a year. One of the wettest 
places on earth, certainly at sea level, 
is Debundja at the foot of Mount Cam- 
eroon overlooking the Gulf of Guinea, 
with 412 inches per annum. At the 
other extreme are the Sahara and the 
desert and semiarid regions of southern 
Africa, where whole years may pass 
without any rain and where average 
rainfall figures are very low and of 
little meaning in terms of settlement or 
agriculture. Seasonal distributicn must, 
however, be considered as well as an- 
nual totals. Areas with between twenty 
and forty inches of rainfall a year, 
amounts which are, by the standards 
of temperate regions, more than ade- 
quate for cultivation, may suffer se- 
verely from drought, at least in some 
years, owing to the markedly seasonal 
distribution of the rainfall or the great 
year-to-year fluctuations in the total 
fall or the intensity of either the evapo- 
ration or the runoff. A high proportion 
of the annual total may, for example, 
come in a few torrential downpours that 
occur perhaps at the end of a prolonged 
dry season, when the surface is sun- 
baked and very hard. Thus little rain 
will penetrate and water the soil. Worse 
still, the rain may wash away such soil 
as there is and thereby aggravate what 
is already one of Africa’s most serious 
problems, that of soil erosion. 
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The many variable factors affecting 
climate present us with a far from sim- 
ple picture about which generalization is 
both difficult and dangerous. The em- 
pirical methods of the indigenous agri- 
culturist may indeed be a more reliable 
guide to the complex of all the physi- 
cal elements of the environment than 
the most carefully prepared distribution 
maps: of the scientist. A study of vege- 
tation belts does, however, indicate 
something of the physical nature of the 
environments in which men live in 
Africa. Equatorial rain forest covers 
much of the coastlands of West Africa 
and all the central parts of the Congo 
Basin. Towards ‘the two tropics and, 
in East Africa, across the equator as 
well, the characteristic vegetation is 
loosely described as “savanna” and may 
range from deciduous and fairly open 
forest through impoverished woodland 
to poor, arid, and treeless grassland 
merging into the thorn scrub of the 
desert margins. Extensive areas both 
north and south of the equator consist 
of desert and semidesert, and in the 
extratropical areas of North and South 
Africa are the limited occurrences of 
the Mediterranean vegetation of forest 
and brush. In the more elevated parts 
of the East African plateau and in 
Ethiopia the vegetation is greatly modi- 
fied by altitude and consists of varying 
zones of forest and grassland. 


Diverstties IN Mopes or Lire 


These generalized subdivisions of the 
continent serve to emphasize the nature 
of the underlying geographical realities, 
but they conceal much of the diversity 
of conditions and may fail to indicate 
the many ways of life of the peoples of 
Africa. To divide them into cultivators 
and pastoralists is an obvious oversim- 
plification for, although it is true that 
agriculture is everywhere the chief oc- 
cupation and means of livelihood, there 
is seldom any clear-cut distinction. 


Many farmers, European and African, 
combine the growing of crops and the 
rearing of livestock. There is, how- 
ever, value in the broad distinction be- 
cause it is a reminder of the limiting 
factors of the environment. The nomad 
or seminomad seeks water and fodder 
for his stock where they may be found. 
The cultivator, in contrast, must depend 
upon the nature of the soil or the hu- 
midity of the atmosphere in the place 
where he is, even though he may be able 
to modify these conditions to some ex- 
tent by fertilization, by the rotation of 
crops, by: the adoption of irrigation or 
dry farming, or by numerous other de- 
vices that enable him to adapt himself 
to the potentialities or the difficulties of 
his environment. 

Cultivation ranges from the Euro- 
pean-owned vineyards of French North 
Africa and the horticulture of the Cape 
Town region to the primitive “shifting 
cultivation” of the forest tribes of the 
Congo Basin, from the prosperous cot- 
ton-growing of the Baganda of Uganda 
or the coffee cultivation of the Chaga 
on the fertile, well-watered slopes of 
Mount Kilimanjaro to the subsistence 
farming of the Tallensi of the dry 
Northern Territories of the Gold Coast. 
So far as African farming is concerned 
it may be said, with some important 
and significant exceptions, that methods 
are usually primitive, though this is due 
at least as much to the harshness of the 
environment as to the backward nature 
of the cultivators. Shifting cultiva- 
tion, for example, remains the common 
method of farming in most of the forest 
areas and over large parts of the wetter 
savanna zones. Scientific research has 
not yet produced any practicable and 
effective alternative to this prevailing 
system. Today this type of farming is 
dignified by such terms as “bush fal- 
lowing” or “rotational farming,” and it 
has been described as an admirable 
adaptation to environment provided that 
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the amount of land available is large 
and the number of people concerned is 
small. Yet it remains a most unsatis- 
factory, because extravagant, way of 
using the land. The facts that popu- 
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lation appears to be increasing quite 
rapidly in many parts of Africa and 
that shifting cultivation has, under pres- 
ent conditions, to be practiced over such 
extensive areas serve to underline the 
seriousness of the challenge which Afri- 
can farming presents to the skill of the 
agriculturists and scientists of the more 
advanced communities of the world. 





The keeping of livestock, principally 
cattle, sheep, and goats, is prevented or 
made very difficult over vast tracts by 
the incidence of numerous diseases, such 
as rinderpest, East Coast fever, and, 
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above all, trypanosomiasis. The latter 
is caused by the tsetse fly, one of the 
most widespread and persistent of all 
the many pests of Africa, particularly 
in the intertropical regions; On the 
other hand, stock can often be kept in 
areas that are much too dry for crops, 
since the animals can, if necessary, move 
with their owners in search of new sup- 
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plies of food or water. These migra- 
tions are sometimes extensive and per- 
manent, as with the Bedouins of the 
Sahara with their carhels or the Masai 
of Kenya and Tanganyika with their 
cattle. Others are only seasonal and 
take place over limited areas, as in the 
drier parts of West Africa or in the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate. 

Science has already done much to 
check the ravages of disease, including 
trypanosomiasis, and to produce breeds 
that are better able to survive the 
rigors of some African climates. But its 
operations have been greatly hampered 
by the presence of wild game, which 
makes the complete eradication of, for 
example, the tsetse fly almost impos- 
sible, and by the social habits and tradi- 
tions of many pastoral tribes. The 
stockbreeder and the veterinary officer 
can have but limited scope in a society 
that measures its wealth solely in live- 
stock, in terms of quantity not quality, 
and whose marriage and other customs 
are closely bound up with the posses- 
sion of large flocks and herds. 

Too much stock upon too restricted 
an area has given rise directly to the 
exhaustion or erosion of the soil and to 
the lowering of the water table to an 
alarming extent in many districts. Fur- 
thermore these particular problems are 
not confined to tropical regions or to 
native farmers. They are, for example, 
among the most serious of all the prob- 
lems faced by the Union of South Af- 
rica, and are by no means restricted in 
their occurrence to the crowded Native 
Reserves of Cape Province. As a re- 
sult of soil erosion, in European and 
African areas, the Union is said to lose 
annually to the Indian Ocean 187 mil- 
lion tons from its land surface. 

Despite, many modern economic de- 
velopments, most Africans still make 
their living from the land, whether as 
cultivators or pastoralists, or as more 
advanced “mixed farmers” who grow 


crops and also keep livestock (whose 
manure helps-to maintain soil fertility) 
or as mere gatherers of what they can 
find in the forest or fish from the 
streams. While the number of non- 
native farmers is relatively small in 
relation to the total agricultural produc- 
tion, their contribution to total produc- 
tion and to the improvement of agri- 
cultural techniques bears no relation to 
the smallness of their number, whether 
it be in Algeria and Morocco, the Un- 
ion of South Africa, Northern and 
Southern Rhodesia, Angola, Nyasaland, 
or Kenya. 

In fact a very high proportion of the 
5 million Europeans and 700,000 Asians 
in Africa—out of a total population of 
perhaps 175 million—are not directly 
concerned with agriculture but with 
mining, commerce, education, adminis- 
tration, and many other pursuits. The 
Union of South Africa, for example, is 
the world’s chief producer of gold. 
One-fifth of the world’s total output of 
copper comes from the Katanga Prov- 
ince of the Belgian Congo and the 
Copper Belt of Northern Rhodesia, ad- 
joining districts in the heart of Central 
Africa. French North Africa is an im- 
portant supplier of iron ore to European 
manufacturers, and the manganese mine 
at Nsuta in the Gold Coast claims to be 
the largest in the world. Africa main- 
tains its monopoly of diamonds and pro- 
duces significant quantities of chrome, 
cobalt, uranium, and many other min- 
erals. f 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


A single mine has great economic and 
social repercussions over very extensive 
areas, through its effect upon the de- 
mand for labor and upon the admixture 
of tribes. Nevertheless it is essential 
to keep a sense of proportion in assess- 
ing the importance of the commercial 
opening up that has taken place in Af- 
rica during the past half century. Sig- 
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nificant though African production of 
numerous tropical and subtropical food- 
stuffs and raw materials may be, it must- 
be recognized that the continent’s par- 
ticipation in international trade remains 
small. Some years ago it was esti- 
mated that the share of the whole 
continent of Africa was about 4.5 per 
cent of the world’s export trade and 4.8 
per cent of the. world’s import trade, 
and that the comparable figures for Af- 
rica south of the Sahara were 2.8 and 
2.6 per cent respectively. Though these 
figures may have been altered to some 
extent as a result of the numerous eco- 
nomic changes of recent years, they 
must remain substantially true, and 
they underline the fact that Africa, 
however important may be its contribu- 
tion in certain commodities, cannot be 
regarded as a continent of outstanding 
productivity. Not only is its share in 
world trade small, but its progress and 
absorption into the world economy has 
so far been almost exclusively bound 
up with the discovery and exploitation 
of minerals. 


PoPULATION 


Just as vegetation epitomizes to an 
extent the general nature of the physi- 
cal environment, so the distribution and 
density of population are often. useful 
guides to an assessment of the human 
geography of a region. Africa is un- 
fortunately one of the least known of 
all the continents from a demographic 
point of view. We do not know with 
any certainty what is the total popula- 
tion of the continent: the figure of 175 
million already quoted may be as much 
as 25 per cent above or below the true 
figure. Only recently the total popula- 
tion of Nigeria has been established by 
a series of censuses in the Northern, 
Western, and Eastern Regions to be at 
least thirty-three million, compared with 
the twenty-six million which has, till 
now, been regarded as the “official esti- 


mate.” But while there may be in- 
numerable doubts and uncertainties for 
the demographer and the statistician 
about totals, age, composition, trends, 
and many other facts of population 
that we expect, and need, to know to- 
day, certain features are sufficiently 
firmly established to justify govern- 
mental and indeed international con- 
cern and to give rise to administrative 
action. 


Density 


The population map of Africa shows 
every variation from the remarkable 
densities of the irrigated Nile Valley in 
Egypt to the uninhabited tracts of the 
Sahara, with such extremes often oc- 
curring in the closest possible proximity 
to one another, as in the examples 
quoted. The average for the whole 
continent, perhaps only fifteen persons 
to the square mile, suggests a state of 
underpopulation. Of all the continents 
only Australia is less densely peopled. 
Vast areas have such a small and widely 
scattered population that they cannot 
possibly be properly developed under 
present conditions. The Belgian Congo 
(900,000 square miles), for example, 
has about twelve million, whereas 
nearly four million live on the 20,500 
square miles of the trust territory of 
Ruanda-Urundi. French West Africa is 
approximately four times as large as its 
neighboring British West African terri: 
tories, yet its total population is less 
than twenty million, compared with the 
figure of about thirty-eight million for 
the British territories. In the British 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
there are only six million people, one 
third of them concentrated in the 38,000 
square miles of Nyasaland (52 per 
square mile), with another third in 
Southern Rhodesia, and the other third 
scattered over the huge area of Northern 
Rhodesia, whose density of population 
averages only 6 to the square mile. 
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It must not be assumed, however, that 
all these lands could support a much 
greater density of population. There is, 
for example, a steady flow of labor from 
many French areas in West Africa to 
better endowed districts in the British 
colonies, and while Southern Rhodesia 
is a large-scale importer of labor, espe- 
cially from densely peopled Nyasaland, 
Northern Rhodesia, with its generally 
infertile soils and poor natural vegeta- 
tion and its variable rainfall and (apart 
from the restricted Copper Belt) its 
poor endowment of resources, supports 
with difficulty its present population in 
many districts. Barren and inhospitable 
British Somaliland hardly provides a 
living for its 700,000 people in an area 
larger than England and Wales or the 
state of Missouri. 


Problems of overpopulation 


Within the ocean of sparse popula- 
tion there are important and significant 
islands of overpopulation, and small 
though they often are they nevertheless 
constitute focal points of attention, 
since they represent those areas where 
there is the greatest maladjustment be- 
tween man and the land. While it 
would be an overstatement to claim 
that pressure of population upon re- 
sources is always a main cause of much 
of the unrest so common in Africa to- 
day, to ignore its significance, whether 
locally or on a larger scale, is equally 
wrong. Sir Philip Mitchell’s suggestion 
that the basic problem in many parts of 
East Africa is “the need to adapt agri- 
cultural practice and economic policy to 
the requirements of an increasing popu- 
lation” is applicable to areas through- 
out the continent. 

Lack of population frequently shows 
itself when economic developments take 
place, either in the form of mineral ex- 
ploitation or commercial agriculture, in 
both cases associated with the immigra- 
tion, and possibly permanent settlement, 


of Europeans. Such developments give 
rise to labor migrations, such as the 
‘flow of people from the interior of West 
Africa to the mining areas of the Gold 
Coast, or of the population of Ruanda- 
Urundi to the European estates of 
Kenya or to the African cotton farms 
of Uganda. In southern Africa Nyasa- 
landers go in large numbers to seek em- 
ployment at the mines or on the Eu- 
ropean farms and increasingly in the 
manufacturing industries of Southern 
Rhodesia; the people of Mozambique 
and Basutoland travel to the gold 
mines and the other industries of the 
Witwatersrand. It should be noted that 
in some cases these migrations indicate 
the extreme difficulties of making a liv- 
ing in a harsh and unpromising envi- 
ronment, as in the dry areas of French 
West Africa; in other cases they reveal 
the existence of these islands of over- 
population, such as Ruanda-Urundi and 
the southern parts of Nyasaland, which, 
under existing economic conditions, are 
incapable of supporting their relatively 
high densities of population. 

The effects of local overpopulation are 
seen not only in migration but also in 
land use. Many areas are overcropped 
or overstocked; soils become exhausted, 
excessively steep slopes are brought un- 
der cultivation, soil erosion readily oc- 
curs, and the water table may be pro- 
gressively lowered. Environmental con- 
ditions are often in themselves an 
adequate explanation of such conse- 
quences. In the forested areas of the 
British protectorate of Sierra Leone, for 
example, the high rainfall is responsible 
for the leaching of the soils, and shift- 
ing cultivation has taken a heavy toll 


of the natural vegetation and the soils ` 


of the area. Fortunately the introduc- 
tion of new farming techniques and the 
reclamation of swamps for rice cultiva- 
tion may alleviate the situation and re- 
store an equilibrium between popula- 
tion and land before irreparable dam- 
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age results. Elsewhere, however, ad- 
ministrative action by governments can 
be largely blamed for the existing po- 
sition. Thus in the widely different cir- 
cumstances of Kenya and of the Union 
of South Africa the establishment of Na- 
tive Reserves which are too small for the 
population that they are called upon to 
support has resulted in the large-scale 
exhaustion and destruction of the soil. 
Professor W. M. Macmillan showed 
years ago that many parts of Cape 
Province were quite incapable of sup- 
porting their population, even allowing 
for extensive migration to employment 
on the Rand and elsewhere. More re- 
cently it has been recognized that too 
many parts of Kenya are having to 
carry more than three hundred persons 
to the square mile, a figure that is low 
by European or American standards 
but is, for agricultural or pastoral peo- 
ples under present conditions in Africa, 
much too great, however low may be 
the standard of living. 


Attempted alleviations 


Pressure of population may be allevi- 
ated, at least temporarily, by the migra- 
tion of peoples to other areas where eco- 
nomic opportunities are greater. Indeed 
this has sometimes been the basis of 
policy in many parts of Africa, and the 
possibilities of greater internal develop- 
ment, of the better and more intensive 
use of the land, or of the more intensive 
exploitation of resources, have been ig- 
nored as long as immediate pressure of 
population could be relieved in other, 
and simpler, ways. Today the short- 
comings and shortsightedness of such 
policies and the difficulties that arise 
from both permanent and temporary 
migrations are being increasingly recog- 
nized. Attention is being given—as in 
the Sierra Leone swamp-rice projects— 
to the remedies available on the spot. 
Development plans have given prime 
consideration to the local rather than to 


the distant employment of labor, where- 
ever internal resources permit, though 
many of these plans remain to be trans- 
lated into practice and will have to face 
the opposition of powerful vested inter- 
ests, such as the employers of migra- 
tory mine and estate labor. In any 
case the damage is already done in 
many districts. Detribalization has re- 
sulted, the land has suffered through 
the prolonged absence of a high propor- _ 
tion of the young adult males, villages 
have been abandoned through the wast- 
age of the soil or through the advance 
of the tsetse fly. The economic and the 
political bases of society have been so 
disturbed that no amount of social plan- 
ning can now make good this damage. 


Towns 


One final feature of population dis- 
tribution should be mentioned—the in- 
creasing tendency of Africans to live in 
towns. In some areas towns have long 
been typical of the pattern of settle- 
ment, as with the capitals of the Mus- 
lim emirates of Northern Nigeria or of 
the Yoruban peoples of the Western Re- 
gion of Nigeria. Such towns have in- 
variably increased in both the size of 
their population’and the scope of their 
functions with the administrative and 
commercial development of Africa dur- 
ing the twentieth century. Elsewhere 
towns have generally been few and 
far between, though their number has 
greatly increased as a result of the Eu- 
ropean and (in East Africa) Arab pene- 
tration of the continent. Coastal sta- 
tions in West Africa have grown until 
Lagos and Accra have populations of 
more than 230,000 and 140,000 respec- 
tively. In Kenya, Nairobi has a mixed 
population of 110,000, with Europeans, 
Asians, and Africans roughly in the 
ratio of 1, 3, and 6, on a site that was 
uninhabited little more than fifty years 
ago. Mushroom towns have been cre- 
ated in the Copper Belt of Northern 
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Rhodesia and in the neighboring Ka- 
tanga Province of the Belgian Congo. 
The growth of towns, like Nairobi of 
highly mixed composition, has been a 
striking feature of the economic devel- 
opment of both the Union of South Af- 
rica and Southern Rhodesia: the Rand 
conurbation centered on Johannesburg 
numbers 114 million, including 550,000 
Europeans. In addition to these large 
towns there has been a tremendous 
growth in the number of smaller towns: 
in the Gold Coast alone, for example, 
there are now some sixty towns with 
more than four thousand inhabitants, 
principally in those districts that have 
undergone a complete economic trans- 
formation in recent years through the 
cultivation of cocoa and the develop- 
ment of mining. The creation and 
growth of these towns and urban com- 
munities, large and small, naturally re- 
sult in new and special types of prob- 
lems of which comparatively little is as 
yet known. They constitute an impor- 
tant part of the geographical back- 
ground that has emerged in the pres- 
ent century. 


Prospects FOR CHANGE 


There are, too, many other features 
that are new and that have altered or 


may in the future modify this back- 
ground. Permanent and static though 
the physiography, soils, and even the 
climate and vegetation of Africa may 
seem, the other aspects of the total en- 
vironment—such as land use, economic 
development, population patterns, and 
communication networks—are essentially 
dynamic and constantly changing. They 
are directly and immediately affected by 
political reorganization, by new con- 
cepts of economic development such as 
the British Colonial Development Cor- 
poration or the French FIDES (Fonds 
Investissement pour le Développe- 
ment Economique et Social des Terri- 
toires d’Outre-Mer), or by ambitious 
and comprehensive economic planning 
such as the Volta River scheme and the 
Kariba and Owen Falls projects in 
West, Central, and East Africa respec- 
tively. New things are coming out of 
Africa, as they always have, and many 
of these—in economics, in politics, and 
in-society—will be considered in the ar- 
ticles that follow. These new develop- 
ments will be better understood, their 
possibilities more correctly assessed and 
the obstacles more properly recognized, 
if the realities of the complex and 
varied geographical background of Af- 
rica are constantly remembered. 
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Peoples and Cultures of Sub-Saharan Africa 
By Metvitte J. HERSKOVITS 


HANGE is nothing new to sub- 

Saharan Africa. It is as unrealistic 
to attribute excessive stability to African 
cultures during the centuries before Eu- 
ropean occupation as it is to overem- 
phasize change in present-day African 
life. Where writing is absent, the his- 
torical picture is two dimensional, and 
ethnographic portrayal must therefore 
lack movement. It does not follow, how- 
ever, that this unrecorded past must 
of equal necessity have been stagnant. 
The dynamic nature of contemporary 
Africa represents an extension into the 
present of a continuing characteristic of 
African life made apparent by the study 
of African prehistory, and reinforced by 
the logic of the differences discernible in 
the distribution of physical types, lan- 
guages, and cultures over this great land 
mass. 

The population of Africa south of the 
Sahara cannot be given with any degree 
of accuracy, but an approximation of 
150 million seems acceptable to most 
authorities. This, for native Africans, 
is to be contrasted to some 3 million 
Europeans, 750,000 Indians, and a sprin- 
kling of Syrians, Lebanese, and others. 
The numerical difference is emphasized 
when we find that some two-thirds of 
the Europeans and about half of the 
Indians live in South Africa. Elsewhere, 
as in French West Africa, we find ratios 
of 17 million Africans to 63,000 non- 
indigenous residents, or in the Belgian 
Congo 11 million Congolese to 60,000 
from outside, or even in Kenya, with 
what is for Africa a large non-African 
population, over 5 million Africans in 
contrast to some 30,000 Europeans and 
about 120,000 Indians, Arabs, and Goa- 
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nese. This disparity gives a special 
character to the impact of the outside 
world on Africa, and renders it impera- 
tive that any evaluation of the present 
situation in the contineht and particu- 
larly any planning for the future regard 
the indigenous African and his’ tradi- 
tional ways of life and thought as a 
major factor in determining the facts 
and assessing the probable results of 
change. 

Our equation, however, must also take 
into account the heterogeneities of Africa 
—the more than seven hundred lan- 
guages, the innumerable tribal groupings, 
even the differences in physical type. 
The resulting complexities of the prob- 
lem force a balancing of. similarities 
against differences as the only valid 
methodological procedure; and this, in 
turn, depends on the particular situation 
under study and the fineness of focus 
with which it is regarded. In some 
regions relatively minor differences be- 
tween fairly small tribal units can be 
important, as in the Cameroons high- 
lands; elsewhere, unities over large areas 
can override conditions imposed by the 
drawing of colonial boundaries, as in 
Central Africa, along the line of divi- 
sion between the Congo and Northern 
Rhodesia. 


PHYSICAL TYPES 


It is not likely that, as between 
Africans, differences in physical. type 
have been of any great significance in 


1 United Nations, Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories: Summaries and Analyses . .. Trans- 
mitted .. During 1952, Vol. O (New York, 
1953). 
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influencing relations between the indige- 
nous peoples of sub-Saharan Africa. In 
the technical sense of the term “race” 
as a major division of mankind, the 
racial factor over all this region is a con- 
stant, for all the Africans belong to the 
Negro race, despite variations in stat- 
ure, in body build, in hair form and 
facial characteristics, even in pigmenta- 
tion. The Africans of the Guinea Coast 
are classical Negroids, dark in color, 
longheaded, broad nosed, with everted 
lips, small, finely formed ears, and in 
the main short of stature, having slender 
legs and powerfully developed torso. 
North of them lives the Sudanese type, 
marginal to the “true Negro” and the 
Caucasoids who inhabit the Mediter- 
ranean littoral of the continent. In 
East Africa the so-called “Hamitic” 
form finds its most extreme expression in 
the peoples of the Upper Nile, Kenya, 
and Ruanda-Urundi, a type with bodily 
proportions that accentuate the vertical 
axis, slender in build, with long, narrow 
face and nose, smaller lips, and number- 
ing among them the tallest peoples of 
the world. They are very heavily pig- 
mented, however, and their hair is of the 
wiry, curled Negroid type, standing off 
the head instead of matting close to it 
as in the western part of the continent. 

Inhabiting most of the vast region of 
the central and southern parts of Africa 
are the forms that, for want of a better 
term, are called “Bantu-speaking peo- 
ples.” Migrations in Africa have been 
generally west across the northerly half 
of the continent, southwest from the 
region of the lakes toward the Atlantic, 
and south along the eastern portion. 
This has resulted in continuous mixture 
in central and eastern Africa, and has 
produced the many Negroid groupings, 
from the Cameroons and French Equa- 
torial Africa south to Angola and south- 
eastward to Mozambique and the Union, 
that exhibit the heterogeneity resulting 
from continuing ancestral crossing. In 


the Congo, too, are enclaves of Negroid 
Pygmies, while at the extreme south of 
the continent, the pygmoid Bushman 
and the larger Hottentot, both highly 
specialized, lighter-colored forms, have 
survived a harsh environment only to 
face extinction under contact with Eu- 
ropean peoples. 

The reason why these differences in 
physical type have not significantly in- 
fluenced contacts between African peo- 
ples is not far to seek. For one thing, 
the principal subdivisions encompass 
great areas, so that contacts between 
them in significant number have, on 
balance, been slight. Though instances 
are to be found, some striking—as in 
Ruanda-Urundi, where conquest by the 
Watutsi of the indigenous peoples, the 
Bahutu and Batwa, of markedly differ- 
ent physical characteristics, resulted in 
the imposition of a hierarchical social 
system correlated with these differences 
—such instances are not numerous. It 
was only with outside contacts and, in- 
deed, only in relatively recent times that 
the racial problem, as such, became im- 
portant in Africa. Its most exacerbated 
form is manifest in the color bar of the 
Union of South Africa, where it has been 
elevated to the status of the dominant 
political doctrine called apartheid. Its 
importance is also documented in the 
affirmations as to the absence of color 
prejudice in official and unofficial French 
and Portuguese writings, while its sig- 
nificance is apparent on the social level 
in the Belgian Congo, and on the social 
and political level in British East Africa, 
in the continuous flow of discussion in 
these territories concerning the need to 
develop multiracial entities so as to en- 
sure future stability. 

The importance of the racial problem 
obviously derives from the fact that 
Africans and Europeans differ sharply 
in skin color, that human physical trait 
which marks off groups of men most 
readily and is the first to be noted on 
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initial contact. This trait provides a 
ready frame for drawing racial lines, 
and for distinguishing groupings to which 
all kinds of differences of a nonbiological 
order, actual or assumed, can be as- 
signed. To it are attributed positive 
as well as negative influences, as where 
African preference for Mohammedanism 
as against Christianity is held to result 
from the fact that no element of color 
difference enters, with Negro Moham- 
medans converting Negroes, and no 
color line drawn in any mosque. That 
propositions of this sort overlook the 
existing tensions in the relations be- 
tween Africans and Indians in eastern 
Africa, in which color differences are not 
important, does not lessen the signifi- 
cance of the overriding fact that, in 
contemporary Africa, the presence of 
physical differences between Africans 
and non-Africans is critical in shaping 
present-day alignments in all aspects of 
African life. 


LANGUAGES 


The linguistic picture reflects more 
clearly the process of contact, change, 
and consolidation that has characterized 
thé African past. Where isolation with 
resulting fragmentation is stressed, the 
fact that sub-Saharan Africa has so large 
a number of distinguishable languages 
makes impressive documentation. Yet 
it must not be forgotten that from the 
early days of linguistic study in Africa, 
scholars have been able to discern a 
series of basic similarities behind the 
screen of differences which have enabled 
them to classify this linguistic welter 
into a restricted number of language 
families. For many years, these were 
reduced to three: the Sudanic on an 
east-west axis from Cape Verde along 
the Guinea Coast to the Ethiopian high- 
lands; the Bantu, covering most of the 
continent south of the Equator and 
reaching to the north of it; and the 


Hamitic, roughly in the north with re- 
spect to the other two families, including 
Hausa in the west and Galla and Masai 
in the east. Under this system, Hotten- 
tot and, with somewhat less conviction, 
Bushman, were by some classified as 
Hamitic.? 

More recently, however, a revision of 
this earlier grouping has been proposed 
and in broad outline has met with the 
general approval of students of African 
linguistics.’ In these terms, the lin- 
guistic picture is dominated by the great 
sweep of a language family called Niger- 
Congo, which encompasses the whole of 
the Guinea Coast deep into the interior, 
including languages previously termed 
Sudanic and the Bantu forms of speech 
as well. The Hamitic family disap- 
pears One part, termed Afro-Asiatic, 
encompasses Ethiopia, moving north- 
eastward into Asia Minor and north and 
west through Egypt and the northern 
part of Africa. The remainder is dif- 
ferentiated into a number of smaller 
units, while Bushman and Hottentot are 
grouped as an independent “Click” 
family, taking its name from the pho- 
netic device that, among the languages 
of mankind, almost uniquely distin- 
guishes them. 

Yet the Africans, despite the wide 
variety of their languages, have not 
been linguistically provincial. There is 
ample evidence in the early literature of 
travel that tribesmen with the ability to 
speak a number of tongues besides their 
own were regularly encountered, and 
this is a reflection of the intertribal con- 
tacts that, as we shall see when we 
consider the nonlinguistic aspects of 


2 For the best short expression of the con- 
ventional classification of African languages 
see Alice Werner, Structure and Rerationship 
of African Languages (London, 1930). 

3 Joseph H. Greenberg, “Studies in African 
Linguistic Classification,” Southwestern Jour- 
nal of Anthropology, Vol. 5 (1949), pp. 79- 
100, 190-98, 309-17; Vol. 6 (1950). pp. 47- 
63, 143-60, 223-37, 388-98. 
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aboriginal African cultures, resulted in 
the unities that mark large areas of the 
continent and, in some measure, sub- 
Saharan Africa as a whole. 

One important aspect of the linguistic 
picture is the existence, in various parts 
of the continent, of auxiliary languages. 
Kiswahili in the east-central part, and 
Lingala and Kikongo in the western 
Congo, come most immediately to mind 
as outstanding examples. On the Guinea 
Coast, pidgin versions of European lan- 
guages served a similar purpose. The 
best established of these, the Creole of 
the Colony of Sierra Leone, has because 
of historical circumstances attained the 
status of what linguists call a creolized 
language. As the primary mode of 
speech of a considerable group of peo- 
ple, it will probably persist in the future 
as much as any African language. Else- 
where, however, the major historic func- 
tion of the pidginized modes of speech 
has been to pave the way for learning 
the “proper” European languages, which 
today in much of Africa, with the rapid 
spread of schooling, have replaced them. 
Whether in central and eastern Africa 
these world languages will take the 
place of the auxiliary forms of speech 
that have been long established, only 
time will tell, but at the present this 
does not seem probable. 

The fact that African languages were 
unwritten poses many questions. In 
what languages, for example, should Af- 
ricans be taught to read and write? 
There seems general agreement that sec- 
ondary and higher education should em- 
ploy languages of world-wide distribu- 
tion, so that students may have direct 
access to the world’s knowledge. Yet 
what of primary education? Or one 
may consider the fundamental query as 
to the relation between language and 
thought, which has been posed by Afri- 
cans who reason that to rely for the 
acquisition of knowledge on a foreign 
tongue imposes an unreasonable handi- 


cap to comprehension, to expression, and 
particularly to creativity. 

An essential further point to be re- 
solved concerns printing. Authorities 
believe that it is economically not feasi- 
ble to print books for a language com- 
munity numbering less than a hundred 
thousand persons. Though there are 
a considerable number of African lan- 
guages whose speakers attain or exceed 
this figure, there are many more where 
this condition is not fulfilled. Here, 
however, another factor enters, one that, 
wanting a better term, may be charac- 
terized as analagous to national pride. 
Where, as in the Niger Delta, there are 
many tongues, each with but a rela- 
tively small number of speakers, which 
ones will give way? Attempts of mis- 
sion boards, commissions of professional 
linguists, and governmental bodies to 
suggest, persuade, or impose the use of 
a single African tongue in such situa- 
tions have met with little success. 

It is becoming clear that in most of 
sub-Saharan Africa the language of the 
European power that ow governs a 
given territory will in the future be 
spoken there, especially to facilitate in- 
tertribal communication within it, and 
for its contacts with the outside world. 
Conversely, however, the use of different 
European languages in different African 
territories, when considered from the 
point of view of Africa as a whole, seems 
to function as a divisive force, as is ap- 
parent from certain African reactions to 
propositions to establish a union of all 
West African territories. This will there- 
fore have to be taken into account in 
forecasting political developments. The 
symbolic values of-speech being what 
they are, however, it is difficult to en- 
visage a time in the predictable future 
when any African language will be re- 
placed by a European one, or where 
given African languages will completely 
give way to more widely distributed 
African tongues. 


>, 
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Basic CULTURAL ORIENTATIONS 


As with languages, so the similarities 
and differences among African cultures 
are to be balanced against each other, 
to give perspective against which cur- 
rent happenings are to be projected. On 
the broadest level, the similarities in- 
clude those elements in African cultures 






CULTURE AREAS & 
POLITICAL DIVISIONS 
OF AFRICA 


which are continental in their distribu- 
tion and mark off these ways of life 
from those of other major world regions. 
Next come the conventions that, while 
spread less widely, are none the less 
found in areas of broad compass and 
distinguish the major culture types of 
the continent. As we move to the tribal 
or local group level, the special charac- 
teristics that. mark each off from its 
neighbors come to the fore. These char- 
acteristics, described in intensive studies 
of specific societies, are from the com- 


DESERT AREA 


parative point of view to be regarded as 
variations on the broader cultural themes 
of wider areal or continental distribu- 
tion. 

The accompanying map, which de- 
limits the culture areas of Africa pro- 
jected against present political boun- 
daries, indicates an important potential 
source of tension arising out of the dis- 
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regard of ethnic lines in partitioning the 
continent. Such tension is already ap- 
parent in the demands of the Ewe of 
Togoland and of the peoples living in 
the Cameroons, whose territories were 
so divided, to be reunited; and it is 
logical to suppose that these demands 
will stimulate similar movements among 
other peoples similarly situated. The 
areas are given according to their spread 
at a time which may roughly be desig- 
nated as the beginning of intensive 
European expansion in Africa. That 
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changes in these cultures have occurred 
since that time is obvious, though with 
a few exceptions the basic patterns that 
dictate the differentiation of these areas 
are still operative despite the way in 
which colonial boundaries are at variance 
with them. 

The most dramatic of the changes 
that have resulted from contact is found 
in the Khoisan area, where the fate of 
Bushman and Hottentot cultures has 
paralleled that of the peoples them- 
selves. The Bushmen, whose ways of 
life are among the simplest known to 

“man, have been reduced to a few sur- 
viving bands in Southwest Africa and 
Angola. Never having developed herd- 
ing or agriculture and possessing a sparse 
technology, they were always hard put 
to it to survive the rigors of their desert 
environment. Contact first with cattle- 
owning Bantu and later with the mi- 
grating Boer settlers, whose herds they 
raided as they would any herd of wild 
animals, made them fair game. The 
Hottentots, themselves a herding people 
who, unlike other cattle-keeping Afri- 
cans to the east and north, regarded 
their herds as consumption rather than 
prestige goods, became servants and 
farm workers of the incoming whites, 
and later wage laborers. They were 
gradually absorbed into the Colored 
population of the Union of South Af- 
rica, whence their culture has, except 
among a few small groupings, almost 
disappeared.* 

Elsewhere, basic cultural orientations 
have persisted with far less change than 
a reading of current reports would in- 
dicate. Fifty years of linguistic and 
cultural contact with persons of differ- 
ing ways from their own, holding posi- 
tions of power and hence of prestige, did 
not fail to affect the general African 


4 Sarah Gertrude Millin, God’s Stepchildren 
(2d ed.; London: Constable & Company, 
1951), gives a vivid account in fictional form 
of this process 
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cultural picture. But outside the new 
centers of population—and within them, 
more than is commonly held—pre-exist- 
ing patterns continue. In the back 
country, all over Africa, life in its basic 
configurations moves largely as in pre- 
European days, and where contact has 
been close and pressures of a social, 
political, economic, and religious nature 
have been strong, the mechanism of cul- 
tural reinterpretation has come into 
play. As a result, pre-existing values 
are retained, but given expression in 
new outer form. 

It is unnecessary to repeat here the 
features of each of the culture areas that 
reach from the Sahara south and east 
to the region inhabited in earlier days 
by the Bushmen and Hottentots.” Let 
us rather group these six sub-Saharan 
units in terms of a basic criterion that 
has been of major importance in shap- 
ing responses to recent contact. For 
this purpose a contrast may be drawn 
between, on the one hand, the East 
African Cattle Area, the Eastern Sudan, 
and those southern and western portions 
of the East Horn that lie outside the 
cultural dominance of the literate Am- 
haric groups and, on the other hand, 
the Congo, Guinea Coast, and Western 
Sudan areas. The peoples of the former 
grouping are in the main pastoral, while 
the latter contains societies that are 
basically agricultural, where herding is 
either entirely absent or, if present, has 
a different place in the culture. 

The differences between the cultures 
of these two principal regions flow from 
the nature of their basic economies, and 
follow well-recognized and long-estab- 
lished principles that have been demon- 


. strated to have world-wide applicability. 


That is, population density is not so 


5See M. J. Herskovits, “The Culture Areas 
of Africa,” Africa, Vol 3 (1930), pp. 59-77, 
and, for a revision of this earher mapping, 
idem, Backgrounds of African Art (Denver, 
1945). 
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great in the pastoral as in the agricul- 
tural regions, so that the political units 
are smaller and the economic systems 
simpler in structure and more direct in 
their functioning. From the point of 
view of assessing the reactions of Afri- 
cans to contact, these, and otber ele- 
ments in the cultures of these regions 
that are related to them, are critical. 


THE PASTORAL SOCIETIES 


Outstanding in the pastoral societies 
of eastern Africa is the special position 
of the principal animal herded. It is on 
the basis of this complex of cultural ele- 
ments clustering about cattle keeping 
that the largest culture area of this 
grouping was designated, which, since 
it has been the most richly documented, 
may serve as typical of the basic pattern 
of the pastoral areas as a whole. In 
terms of this pattern, the most important 
animal—cattle in East Africa, camels or 
horses to the north—is the essential 
element in the prestige system, holding 
a place that transcends its economic 
role, ramifying into the social and politi- 
cal aspects of these cultures and into 
the artistic and religious life as well. 
Herding is not confined to this principal 
animal—sheep, goats, and donkeys are 
variously found, while in parts of the 
cattle area where the tsetse makes it 
impossible for this animal to survive, 
the smaller beasts substitute for it in 
its socioceremonial role. 

A subsistence economy, clearly dis- 
tinguished from the prestige system and 
marked by family self-sufficiency, is 
based on agriculture. There is accord- 
ingly little or no exchange of produce, 
since each group grows what it needs 
and consumes what it grows. This is in 
striking contrast to the prestige system, 
which provides some of the strongest 
supports for the total tribal social struc- 
ture through the exchange of beasts on 
the occasion of marriage—the famous 


bride wealth, so long termed “bride 
price,” and misinterpreted as wife pur- 
chase. 

Wealth, as defined in these societies, 
is restricted to the principal animal 
herded, and its acquisition is a man’s 
primary ambition. Because wealth, and 
the prestige associated with it, is in 
these societies counted in terms of the 
number of beasts a man possesses, it is 
to his’ advantage to have the largest 
number of head possible. Considera- 
tions of quality, opportunities to ex- 
change his animals for other goods, and 
the idea of consuming them as food 
have only recently begun to enter. On 
the other hand, the self-contained char- 
acter of the subsistence economy has 
made for a scattering of population and 
an absence of those features which mark 
off systems utilizing goods from outside. 
In eastern Africa, that is, the institu- 
tion of the market was not found, nor 
was there any form of least common 
denominator in exchange. Moreover, 
except for workers of iron, no craft 
specialization existed or indeed, in so far 
as indigenous institutions have been 
maintained, exists. Among these pas- 
toralists, also, the village, which is the 
largest type of settlement, in much of 
the area continues to be the family 
habitation, where a small group, of the 
order of the extended family, lives. 
These people are not nomads, for the 
beasts are driven to pasturage daily and 
returned to the habitation at night for 
protection against wild beasts that roam 
the plains and inhabit the bush. Gar- 
dens are close by, and to these the 
women repair to weed and reap the | 
harvest after the ground has been made 
ready by the men. 

Other aspects of the culture are at- 
tuned to this key. All reports agree on 
the importance of the ancestral cult— 
which is the core of the religions of the 
eastern Africans—wherein the priest in 
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charge of ritual is the family head.’ 
Political structures, as might be ex- 
pected over so vast a region, show great 
variation, apparent in the discussion of 
the five East African political systems 
considered in the volume edited by 
Fortes and Evans-Pritchard.” Yet the 
importance of segmentary kinship sec- 
tions, the role of groupings based on 
age, technically termed age grades, and 
the emphasis on local autonomy all tend 
to distinguish this part of the continent.® 
Art forms are, in the main, those of the 
household—basketry, which is of high 
order, beadwork, and designs incised on 
calabashes. This again brings us to the 
slight degree of specialization here, in 
contrast to that which is present where 
the better-known African art products 
in wood, metal, and cloth are executed. 


AGRICULTURALLY BASED SOCIETIES 


The contrasts between the cultures 
of eastern Africa and those of the west- 
ern part of the continent are most strik- 
ing in the elements that have been noted 
in the preceding paragraphs. In ex- 
plaining these differences, the ecological 
factor cannot be neglected. The high, 
dry plains invite herding, just as they 
pose many difficulties for the agricul- 
turalist, as those who would introduce 
new farming techniques are discovering. 
On the other hand, the lower-lying for- 
ested area that comprises so much of 
the Congo Basin and western Africa in- 
hibits pastoralism and makes the em- 
phasis on agriculture that marks the 
cultures contained in it a logical adapta- 

8A sampling of African religious systems 
from the whole sub-Saharan area will be 
found in Daryll Forde (Ed.), African Worlds 
(London, 1954). 

TM. Fortes and E. E. Evans-Pritchard 
(Eds.), African Polstical Systems (London, 
1940). 

8 For a series of descriptions of the social 
structures of a number of societies of British 
Africa, see A. R. Radcliffe-Brown and Daryll 
Forde (Eds.), African Systems of Kinship and 
Marriage (London, 1950). 
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tion to environmental demands. With 
agriculture as the sole economic “base, 
the division between subsistence and 
prestige systems is absent; with a more 
productive ecological setting and con- 
centration on agriculture, denser popu- 
lations can be supported, an appreciable 
economic surplus is produced, and the 
cultures manifest a degree of specializa- 
tion of labor that ranks high in the non- 
industrialized world. 

This specialization of labor takes on 
two forms. In west-central Africa, espe- 
cially in the basin of the Congo, it is 
tribal; along the Guinea Coast and to 
the north, it is by craft. The tradition 
of specialization explains why this area 
has developed the great variety of tex- 
tiles and the many kinds of pottery 
found there. This tradition, too, has 
been responsible for the development of 
metal working, which not only provides 
implements of all kinds for daily use, 
but has produced such recognized art 
forms as the Ife and Benin bronzes, the 
Agni-Ashanti gold weights, the Daho- 
mean and Cameroons brass figures, and 
the intricately designed Congo throwing 
knives. It has made possible the em- 
bellishment of houses and temples with 
carvings and paintings of a high order, 
and the development of sculpture that 
from Guinea and Sierra Leone to the 
Congo has given the world the masks, 
statuettes, and other carved figures that 
today have world-wide renown. 

Specialization has made for trade, and 
trade for markets and the development 
of pecuniary units of value. These, in 
turn, have encouraged commercial and, 
concomitantly, cultural contacts which, 
though restricted in the case of any 
given people, have resulted in an inter- 
locking series of relationships that have 
facilitated the diffusion of the basic pat- 
terns which mark off the region. As 
concerns other aspects of the social 
structure, the phenomenon of specializa- 
tion has caused the development of 
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stratification and a class structure. This 
is the region of stable kingdoms, of 
established priesthoods and explicit theo- 
logical systems maintained by those 
specialists in government and in the 
manipulation of the supernatural that 
only economies capable of producing 
substantial surpluses over subsistence 
needs can carry in the highly developed 
forms found in this region. 

The empires of the Western Sudan— 
Melle, Fulah, Ghana, Bornu, Songhai, 
and Hausa—the kingdoms of Ashanti- 
Dahomey, Yoruba, Benin along the 
Guinea Coast, and those of Kongo, 
Lunda, Bushongo in the Congo are 
among the best known; but there are 
many others, down to the smaller prin- 
cipalities that, with simpler but com- 
parable political forms, were interspersed 
among these more powerful, more nu- 
merous, and more widely spread entities. 
And with the ability to support a larger 
population has come urban living, espe- 
cially in the Guinea Coast and the 
Western Sudan, where the writings of 
the earliest explorers attest to the exist- 
ence of populous centers since before the 
time of initial contact with the literate 
world. 


Basic PATTERNS AND CULTURAL 
ADJUSTMENTS 


It is evident that the differences be- 
tween these two great cultural provinces 
—the pastoral east and the agricultural 
west—have been significant in the ad- 
justments of their peoples to European 
contact and control. One need but con- 
sider the differential adaptations that 
had to be made in the policy of indirect 
rule in British East and West Africa to 
see one manifestation of this. The rela- 
tive ease with which Africans in the 
western part of the continent and the 
Congo took over the growing of cash 
crops may, again, be contrasted with the 
diffculty experienced in inducing the 


cattle-keeping peoples of the eastern 
portion to accede to the commercial 
utilization of their herds, or to adopt 
methods of improving the quality of 
their beasts. ‘The very fact that the 
world economic order has a pecuniary 
base made adjustment in this sphere less 
of a break with earlier tradition for the 
agticulturalists than for the pastoralists. 
This factor is also operative in some of 
the concomitant features of moderr. com- 
mercial enterprise, such as selling for 
profit or the institution of credit. One 
need but contrast the degree of busi- 
ness success of the Indians in the east- 
ern part of Africa, for example, with the 
experience of Near Eastern traders in 
such a Nigerian city as Onitsha, where 
the Ibo marketwomen and shopkeepers 
hold a virtual monopoly of trade be- 
cause of their skill in trading. 
Underlying regional and areal differ- 
ences are broader unities. Such ele- 
ments of culture as unilateral descent 
systems, the religious importance of the 
ancestor—which is great even where 
ancestral worship does not predominate 
—and the consequent respect for age as 
evidenced in the role of senior members 
of any given grouping are found every- 
where. This stress on age differences 
underlies the institution of age grades 
and the educational device of the pu- 
berty school, which has set a tradition 
that predisposes the African to formal 
training in literacy. Everywhere, also, 
we find an aboriginal tradition of land 
tenure that has as constants the concept 
that ownership of land vests in the com- 
munity, that control over it by an in- 
dividual persists only during its oc- 
cupancy and use, and that the sanctions 
of tenure, in the final analysis, are su- 
pernatural. A pluralistic world view, 
with controlling but manipulatable forces 
near at hand, has made for a receptivity 
to Christianity and Islam, and goes far 
to explain the relation between separa- 
tist cults and nationalist movements. 
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The actual, as against the institutional, 
position of women is everywhere similar, 
whereby women play a decisive role, 
often unrecognized by outsiders, in de- 
termining attitudes and reactions and in 
shaping tribal policy. Nor can the Af- 
rican technique of social control through 
satire in song and narrative sequence, 
or the role of magic which as elsewhere 
in the Old World continues with func- 
tional significance, even where indus- 
trialization is most advanced, be over- 
looked when the major unities of sub- 
Saharan Africa are considered. 

The retention of old ways under new 
conditions can be richly documented 
by comparing the accounts of early 
travelers with those of contemporary 
observers of present-day modes of be- 
havior. On the other hand, we must 
also recognize the receptivity of the 
African to innovations, as is apparent 
from the instance of this noted during 
the early days of penetration of the 
Congo by Torday and Joyce among the 
Bushongo, whose traditions tell how one 
of their rulers, Shamba Bolongongo, 
had many years before traveled widely, 
bringing to them from the Bapende the 
techniques of weaving raffia fiber, the 
embroidery of raffia cloth from the Ba- 
kalai, and the planting of tobacco and 


the game of mancala; how he reformed ` 


the hierarchy of the court by naming 
representatives of the various trades to 
office; how he instituted military re- 
forms by abolishing arrows and throw- 
ing knives as weapons and restricting 
arms to the sword; and how he added 
the police function to the duty of his 
soldiers. 

If to traditions of this sort we add 
the historical implications of the migra- 
tions, conquests, and consequent min- 
gling of peoples throughout sub-Saharan 
Africa down the years, we come to un- 
derstand how the present situation, as 
regards cultural change, is nothing es- 
sentially new to the African, and that 
his techniques of adapting to innovation 
go deep into his past. Yet at the same 
time we cannot forget the local and 
regional differences in aboriginal cul- 
ture, with the evidence they yield that 
despite contact and the resulting bor- 
rowing, African peoples have known how 
to maintain old ways as well as to ac- 
cept new ones. Granting the primacy of 
the African in the African scene, the 
considered treatment of any given situ- 
ation in the light of these two mecha- 
nisms is thus seen to be essential to 
adequate comprehension and skillful res- 
olution. 
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Peoples and Cultures of North Africa 


By Paumnrere W. Margais * 


BLONG-SHAPED North Africa is 

bounded on the west by the At- 
lantic Ocean, on the north by the Medi- 
terranean, and on the east by the desert 
which stretches into Egypt and the 
Sudan. In the south the vast emptiness 
of the Sahara separates it from Negro 
Africa. The ancient Greeks called this 
land Libya; the Romans called it Af- 
rica. Later, the Arabs referred to it 
as Djesziret-el-Maghreb (“Island of the 
West”). In the days of Turkish rule 
it was commonly known as Barbary or 
Barbary States. Since the beginning of 
the twentieth century it has been more 
usual to call it Africa Minor or North 
Africa. 

The very vagueness of these names, 
as they have been used over the cen- 
turies, suggests that the area has never 
been precisely defined. Since a good 
definition, if needed, ought to be based 
upon some characteristic which is com- 
mon to the entire geographic area, it 
might be best to call this area Berbérie 
(French term meaning “Land of the 
Berbers”), inasmuch as Berbérie denotes 
a certain amount of ethnic and cultural 
unity which the area does, in fact, 
possess. Politically, however, we dis- 
tinguish today various sections of this 
Berber strip which borders the sea for 
2,500 miles: Morocco, Algeria, and Tu- 
nisia, which together form French North 
Africa, and Libya, which includes Tri- 
politania, Fezzan, and Cyrenaica. The 
Sahara not only claims the largest part 
of Algeria but forms the continental 
base of all these countries, each of 
which offers many contrasts, lacks natu- 
ral frontiers, and is being shaped by 


* Translated by George Horner and Mark 
Karp 


sentiments of nationality that are rising, 
though unequally, in all of them. 

North Africa has an insular charac- 
ter, which the Arab conquerors of the 
seventh century had not failed to dis- 
cern: it is “a block of highlands hemmed 
in by the seas and the sands.” Its re- 
lief offers many contrasts. The Atlas 
Mountains—which form two parallel 
ranges, one on the coast and the other 
inland—cut the land into longitudinal 
zones; other ridges and ranges, run- 
ning transversely, divide the zones into 
plains, plateaus, and depressions. Alti- 
tude is fairly high in the center of this 
mountainous system, but becomes quite 
low at its two ends, particularly at its 
eastern end (Tunisia and Libya). The 
climate presents a diversity even more 
striking than the relief. Temperate and 
humid on the coast, it is severe and dry 
in the interior, where contrasts are often 
extreme, with snow in the winter and 
more than 90 degrees Fahrenheit in the 
summer. Rainfall is extremely variable. 
Rains abound on the coast, particularly 
during the cold months, but are infre- 
quent in the interior, where a harsh and 
enervating dry heat usually prevails. 
The vegetation shows the influence of 
this physical and climatic environment: 
scrubland and some forest in the moun- 
tains, fruit trees on the coast, grain- 
fields in the valley and plains of medium 
altitude. The rest of the area consists 
of steppes and vast stretches of pasture 
land, often scanty in vegetation, until 
one reaches the palm-rimmed oases that 
dot the desert. 


Tue PEOPLES 


To find any cohesion in-a land of 
so many physical differences and con- 
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trasts, one must look for it in the hu- 
man element. North Africa is essen- 
tially a Berber country.! The Berbers 
are the oldest ethnic group yet found 
in this area, although their origin is 
obscure. The few clues so far obtained 
from prehistory lead one to believe that 
the Berbers do not constitute a homoge- 
neous race. By interpreting these clues, 
two basic types, both white, have been 
generally distinguished: Mechta el-Arbi, 
which strongly resembles Cro-Magnon 
man, and: a pre-Mediterranean type. 
Anthropologists, on the basis of what 
they have learned about them thus 
far, classify Berbers into several types: 
(1) short, dolichocephalic, brown haired 
(perhaps related to the Mediterranean 
stock); (2) short, brachycephalic, brown 
haired (suggesting a Kurd type); (3) 
tall, dolichocephalic, blond haired, blue 
eyed (easily resembling a European 
Nordic); (4) the hybrid, who often re- 
sembles the second and third types, and 
in other cases shows a strong proportion 
of Negroid blood. One should not, 
therefore, speak of Berbers as if they 
formed a single race. One should, in- 
stead, speak of different Berber types, 
since it is possible to define different 
types in fairly precise terms. More- 
over, it is certain that several types 
existed in North Africa in ancient times. 
From an anthropological point of view, 
therefore, North Africa shows great di- 
versity, which has been further accentu- 
ated by numerous interminglings be- 
tween different types of Berbers as well 
as of Berbers with many other racial 
elements. 

The native population includes, in 
addition to Berbers, Arabs and Jews. 
Since the eighth century Arabs and 
Berbers have intermarried so often that 
it is not always possible to distinguish 
clearly between them. It is generally 
estimated that the two major Arab in- 


1The word “Berber” comes from the Latin 
Barbari (“Those who do not speak Latin”). 


vasions brought about 400,000 men to 
North Africa, 150,000 in the seventh 
century and another 250,000 in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. In the 
interval between the two invasions, as 
well as later on, many smaller groups of 
Arabs probably immigrated into North 
Africa, but it is not possible to evaluate 
their numerical importance.- The prin- 
‘cipal difference between Arabs and Ber- 
bers is language. Even language, how- 
ever, cannot always be used as a dis- 
tinguishing criterion, since there are 
many Berbers who now speak the lan- 
guage of their conquerors, while a few 
Arabs have adopted Berber speech. 
Nevertheless, it seems more reasonable 
to distinguish between Arabic-speaking 


and Berber-speaking groups’ than be- 


tween Arabs and Berbers. 


Languages 


As a natural consequence of the fact 
that the Arab conquerors came from the 
east, Arabic is, on the whole, used more 
widely in the eastern than in the west- 
ern part of North Africa. Nevertheless, 
the distribution of Arabic- and Berber- 
speaking groups in the Maghreb is very 
uneven. Coming from Egypt, one meets 
the first Berber-speaking people in the 
oasis of Siwa, near the Cyrenaican 
border. Except for a few scattered vil- 
lages in the Libyan desert, one meets 
no important Berber groups until one 
reaches Tripolitania, where the Berber- 
speaking Djebel Nefousa represent about 
23 per cent of the population. Tunisia, 
on the other hand, has been thoroughly 
Arabicized. Berber is still spoken on 
the island of Djerba and in a few 
southern villages, but the number of 
Berber-speaking Tunisians represents 
only 1 per cent of the total population. 
In Algeria the percentage is consider- 
ably higher: 27 in the department of 
Constantine (including the Aurés Moun- 
tains and Little Kabylia), 34 in the de- 
partment of Algiers (including Great 
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Kabylia and the Atlas Mountains around 
Blida, Miliana, and Ouarsenis), but 
only 1 per cent in the department of 
Oran, where the use of Berber is limited 
to the mountains surrounding Tlemcen. 
In Morocco the percentage may be as 
high as 40. The Rif, the Middle and 
High Atlas, the Sous Valley, and the 
Anti-Atlas are Morocco’s principal Ber- 
ber-speaking areas. Berber is also widely 
used in the thinly populated Sahara. It 
is spoken at Touat, Tidikelt, and in 
most sours of southern Oran; in Mzab 
and at Ouargla, south of Algiers; along 
Oued Ghir, south of Constantine; at 
Gadames, in southern Tripolitania; and 
throughout the area inhabited by the 
Tuareg—the eastern and southern por- 
tion of the Sahara, as far as Zinder. 
Looking at North Africa’s linguistic 


map, one may see how the ancient _ 


Berber language, which is of Hamitic 
origin and indigenous to the area, has 
lost much ground to Arabic. Unwrit- 
ten Berber dialects, sometimes quite 
different from one another, have been 
preserved in such relatively inaccessible 
places as mountains (e.g. Kabylia), val- 
leys (Sous), islands (Djerba), isolated 
communities (the sours of southern 
Oran), or desert regions (the Sahara of 
the Tuareg). “Everywhere else Arabic 
has replaced Berber. Several varieties 
of it are spoken in North Africa, al- 
though they all have roots in classical 
Arabic. The degree of similarity to 
classical Arabic varies greatly, however, 
depending on whether the language was 
introduced by nomad invaders (and 
there were several nomad invasions 
about which we have little knowledge) 
or whether it spread to the countryside 
from cities, as, for example, from Kair- 
ouan; depending also on whether the 
language remained relatively sheltered 
from neighboring influences or whether 
it was progressively modified, over the 
centuries, by contacts with Bedouins. 
Arabic is also the language of North 


Africa’s Jews, although a few Moroccan 
Jews speak Berber. Some Jews have 
ancient roots in this land; others are 
relatively recent arrivals. The largest 
group consists of Sephardic Jews who 
fled Spain during the Christian Recon- 
quista of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. It is estimated that there are 
approximately 500,000 Jews in North 
Africa—250,000 in Morocco, 140,000 in 
Algeria, and about 100,000 in Tunisia. 
An additional 35,000 once resided in 
Libya, but nearly all were recently ex- 
pelled. At one time North Africa’s 
Jews lived in closely knit, mostly urban 
communities, which, except for lan- 
guage and some customs, borrowed little 
and kept apart from the rest of the 
population. The impact of European 
civilization on the Maghreb made itself 
felt with extraordinary rapidity among 
the Jews: it accelerated their exodus 
from the country to the cities, particu- 
larly in Tunisia, helped to end their 
segregation, as for example in Constan- 
tine, and divorced them from native 
customs and Arabic speech. 


THe Economy 


Even though North Africa has a long 
seacoast, maritime activity never flour- 
ished in this area. In part this may be 
due to the dearth of good natural har- 
bors; but more important in this re- 
spect seems to be the absence in the 
native population of that urge to go 
to sea that successively brought Phoe- 
nicians, Greeks, Normans, Spaniards, 
Turks, and in the last century West- 
erners, to North Africa’s shores. To- 
day only the activities of some fisher- 
men on the Moroccan coast and in the 
Gulf of Gabés may be said to represent 
a native maritime tradition. Every- 
where else in North Africa such naviga- 
tion as is carried on bears the imprint 
of Spanish, Italian, Turkish, or other 
foreign influence. 
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The native economy is predominantly 
pastoral and rural. The repetitious suc- 
cession of plains, mountains, fertile re- 
gions, steppes, and deserts creates a 
fairly uniform ‘pattern, so that, owing 
to geographic factors, the pattern of 
native economic activities is roughly the 
same throughout the Maghreb. 

Hunting and herding are undoubtedly 
the most ancient native pursuits. To- 
day, however, hunting is no longer an es- 
sential activity. Even herding has been 
declining since the last hundred years, 
but much land is still devoted to it. 
Nomadic activities dominate the entire 
Sahara—from the Atlantic Ocean to the 


_ borders of Egypt, and from the Saharian 


Atlas to the bend of the Niger. In the 
winter the Bedouin, who subsists essen- 
tially on camel and sheep, stays near 
his water sources and palm groves; in 
the spring he moves toward mote fertile 
lands, often walking hundreds of miles 
in search of pasture land for his herd; 
and in the fall he journeys back to his 
winter quarters. As instances of this 
seasonal rhythm one may cite the 
Larbaa tribe, who inhabit the Tell in 
the southern portion of the department 
of Algiers, and constantly engage in 
quarrels with other nomads and seden- 
tary groups over questions of common- 
age; or the Ouled Sliman, who hibernate 
in northern Chad and move their flocks 
as far as the shores of Tripolitania. 
“Commercial” nomadism is practically 
inseparable from pastoral nomadism. 
Once the caravans of “commercial” no- 
mads provided a kind of liaison between 
white and black Africa. They imported 
slaves and facilitated the exchange of 
grain, dates, wool, butter, cattle, and 
salt between sedentary and nomadic 
populations. Today the caravans are 
only a memory. Their disappearance 
has impoverished Bedouin life. It has 
reduced the bold and warlike nomad to 
the status of a meek herder, whose 
sphere of activity is steadily shrinking. 
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The seminomads—such as the Beni 
Guil of Morocco, the Hamyan of Al- 
geria, and the Hemamma of Tunisia— 
are found in the high plains that skirt 
the Atlas Mountains of the Sahara and 
of the Tell. They spend the winter in 
the steppes and the summer in the high 
plains. When going northward, they 
usually travel in small caravans. In 
some regions their movements form a 
fairly regular pattern, in others less so 
They raise livestock, primarily sheep, 
but the continental climate is so hard 
on the herds that seminomads enjoy 
few prosperous years. The increase of 
acreage under cultivation by sedentary 
farmers reduces the amount of land 
available for grazing and thereby affects 
these small herders even more adversely 
than the nomads. 


Mountain areas 


The way of life in the mountains is 
very different. Although activities vary 
with the region and natural resources, 
rearing of livestock, agriculture, and 
arboriculture are the principal occupa- 
tions. Irrigation has made possible the 
cultivation of cereals in the Atlas Moun- 
tains of Morocco, but farming is still 
secondary to the raising of sheep and 
goats, which is carried on despite the 
limited area available for grazing. Rear- 
ing of goats and cultivation of olive and 
fig trees are the principal means of live-, 
lihood in the Rif and Kabylia. In other 
mountain regions the same meager re- 
sources are relied on for a livelihood, 
supplemented only by the exploitation 
of forests. Unlike the inhabitants of 
the plains and steppes, who do not move 
into the mountains, many mountaineers 
migrate into the valleys and plains. 
They form the majority of the new 
population in the cities and provide the 
largest contingent of North African la- 
bor abroad Overpopulation in certain 
mountain regions makes emigration nec- 
essary Population density in one ar- 
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rondissement of Kabylia, for example, 
is 200 persons per square kilometer 
(about 518 per square mile). Conse- 
quently the men must go elsewhere to 
find the means of supporting their 
families. 


Coastal areas 


The fellahs occupy the Atlantic and 
Mediterranean coasts, the long valleys 
watered by the oueds, the hills, the low- 
altitude plateaus, the plains of Constan- 
tine and eastern Tunisia, and the low- 
lands of the interior. .They are either 
peasants who long ago became attached 
to the soil or former nomads forced by 
the precariousness of pastoralist exist- 
ence to settle on the land. They grow 
cereals, more or less successfully, de- 
pending on the quality of the soil and 
the abundance of rainfall. Some of 
them, in addition, raise early vegetables 
and grapes; others raise sheep and 
goats. In eastern Tunisia they also 
cultivate olive trees, which the Phoe- 
nicians introduced in North Africa three 
thousand years ago. The peasants usu- 
ally live scattered in small groups and 
hamlets; sometimes they form a village. 
Today, however, they are strongly at- 
tracted toward the modern cities. In 
the movement toward the cities, rural 
life is often but a transitional stage— 
lasting sometimes a few years, some- 


-~ times a generation—between nomadism 


and urbanism, The European colon 
plays an important role in the process 
of attracting and adapting the peasants 
to modern urban life. He is in contact 
with peasants when he employs them as 
khammes (farm hands), and even when 
there is no close association, the con- 
trast between his way of life and that 
of the peasants has an influence far 
from negligible. 


URBAN LIFE 


Urbanism is no novelty in the Ma- 
ghreb. It dates back to the founding 


of Carthage, the first important city in 
that area. Tunisia has had a large ur- 
ban population since the Middle Ages. 
Almost one-fifth of Tunisia’s 3,200,000 
inhabitants live in cities, which include 
the capital city of Tunis, Bizerte, the 
holy city of Kairouan; Sousse, Sfax, 
and some large market towns in the 
Sahel. This may, incidentally, help to 
explain why an ancient, cultured, and 
refined bourgeoisie has been able to ac- 
quire a dominant influence in Tunisia. 
In the cities, traders and artisans are 
intensely active. Tunis, a very large 
city for a country of Tunisia’s size, 
exerts a magnetic influence on the peo- 
ple. They stream in from all parts of 
the country in quest of education or of 
government jobs, or to attend public 
debates and trials. 

Like Libya, which has only one large 
city (Tripoli), Algeria is a vast rural 
and pastoral country, without an urban 
tradition. Excluding Tlemcen, which 
culturally belongs to Morocco rather 
than to Algeria, the old cities—such as 


Algiers, Miliana, or Médéa—or at least 


the oldest parts of them, scarcely date 
back to the period of Ottoman domina- 
tion. Other cities, such as Constantine, 
show the characteristics of Berber vil- 
lages. Ports like Algiers, Oran, and 
Bône have greatly expanded; other cen- 
ters on the coast and in the interior 
have hardly expanded at all. Those 
established since European occupation, 
such as Blida, Sidi-bel-Abbés, Sétif, and 
Batna, have grown considerably, though 
not sufficiently to be regarded as cities. 
Out of a total population of 814 mil- 
lion, about 114 million, as compared 
with about 200,000 a hundred years 
ago, live in cities. Urban life is there- 
fore recent in Algeria. Its two major 
characteristics are the sizable propor- 
tion of Europeans and the rural origin 
of the native population. The native 
section of Algiers, for example, is largely 
inhabited by Kabyles. The newcomers 
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have submerged the old urban ele- 
ments, the Arab kadri and the Turkish 
kouloughii. Lacking an ancient tradi- 
tion, urban life in Algeria is becoming 
increasingly Europeanized. 

The situation is different in Morocco, 
where the cities stand out in sharp con- 
trast to the independent mass of Berbers 
in the mountains. Out of a total popu- 
lation of about 9 million over 114 
million, mostly natives, live in cities. 
There are some new cities, such as 
Agadir, Port Lyautey, and Casablanca. 
Casablanca has expanded enormously; 


its population is currently estimated at ` 


about half a million. But, in addition, 
Morocco has several ancient cities: 
Rabat, which functions as administra- 
tive capital; Salé, which is located di- 
rectly opposite Rabat; Fés, a commer- 
cial city which has retained a medieval 
atmosphere; Marrakech, which once was 
an enormous Saharan village; and many 
others. All of them are constantly ex- 
_ panding. The lively activities of traders 
and artisans, bourgeois tastes, and polite 
manners help to preserve an urban tra- 
dition which is a blend of past glory, 
Andalusian heritage, and Berber con- 
tributions. By exerting a conservative 
influence through its traditional element 
and a revolutionary one through its new 
and sizable proletariat, the Moroccan 
city plays a vital role in the current 
development of the country. 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 


Despite the large number of cities, 
some of which have served as local capi- 
tals, North Africa has never had a 
single capital because of the lack of po- 
litical unity. This lack of unity is usu- 
ally attributed to geographic factors, 
such as the elongated shape of the area, 
the character of its relief, its position 
between the sea and the desert, the ab- 
sence of a natural center, and the lack 
of converging valleys. What should also 
be mentioned, perhaps with greater 


justification, are the clannishness of -the 
natives and the fundamental antago- 
nism between plainsmen and mountain- 
eers, as well as that between sedentary 
and nomadic populations. 

Arabs and Berbers have always shared 
a particular conception of social life. 
Their society is a web of numerous cell- 
like units in which the basic element is 
not the individual, but the patriarchal 
family, that is, a group of men united 
by blood ties and living together with 
their wives and offspring under the abso- 
lute authority of the oldest male, the 
pater familias. Each of the men, more- 
over, may have more than one wife. All 
members bear the family’s name and 
share its food and shelter—which may 
be a tent, a gourbi (a Berber type of 
hut), or a house. Among rural and 
pastoral populations the family usually 
owns all property, including herds, fields, 
trees, and farm and domestic equip- 


ment. Most activities are organized on ' 


a group basis, each family category— 
men, women, and children—having a 
different task to perform. The woman’s 
position is clearly inferior to that of the 
man., She may be married against her 
will, repudiated by her husband, or see 
herself joined by another wife. Among 
Berbers she is also excluded from in- 
heritance. In daily life there is a strict 
separation of the sexes: the women must 
eat and attend to their tasks unseen by 
the men, who meanwhile attend to the 
external affairs of the community. The 
kharrouba of the Kabyles is the most 
typical example of this kind of extended 
family. 

Kinship ties or spatial contiguity leads 
to the formation of larger groups, the 
douar (a group of tents) of nomads and 
the village or village quarter of seden- 
tary populations. Douars and villages 
own land, grain reserves, silos, and 
granaries, some of which, as in the Atlas 
Mountains of Morocco and in the Aurés 
of Contantine department, are fortified. 
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They are autonomous and intensely ac- 
tive social units, formed by the need for 
joint enterprise which arises from cer- 
tain events in familial life and from 
such tasks of common interest as con- 
struction or management of rural works. 

Several douars or villages often com- 
bine to form a still larger unit, the tribe. 
The tribe—which is called gba in 
Arabic and żaqbilt in Berber—is an ill- 
defined social unit. Not so long ago, 
when insecurity was rampant, it was 
based on military solidarity. Today it 
is generally based on common interests, 
which may include rights of pasture, 
wellsprimes, and irrigation canals, and 
on an ancestral tradition of solidarity 
and esprit de corps. Once a week the 
men of the tribe get together and trade 
in the souk, or market. In Morocco 
there are also special markets for 
women. Among Arabs authority over 
the tribe is exercised by a sheik, kebir, 
or caid, who is chosen by the chiefs of 
the douars and villages. His position is 
no greater than that of a primus inter 
pares. He makes decisions and is ad- 
vised by a council of notables, the 
djemaa. Among Berbers a male as- 
sembly manages tribal and village in- 
terests. Among Berber-speaking and 
highly conservative mountaineers admin- 
istration and justice are based on cus- 
tom, which in Kabylia is called kanoun 
—an ancient Mediterranean name mean- 
ing “canon,” or “rule.” Each tribe has 
its own body of customary rules and 
precedents, which are cited orally to 
decide each case of violation of tribal 
law and to fix the sanction—which 
may be moral, social, pecuniary, or 
penal. Custom varies with the region 
and easily adapts itself to local needs, 
but remains highly impervious to out- 
side influences. The influence of cus- 
tom is the most significant feature of 
Berber society. It divides the people 
into politically independent, xenophobic, 
and warlike blocs, always ready to enter 


into alliances, the soffs, for the purpose 
of fighting each other. This highly 
pronounced particularism is the prin- 
cipal factor that keeps North Africans 
divided into small groups, unable to 
rise above the notion of a confedera- 
tion. Intense preoccupation with local 
interests prevents the formation of an 
Arab-Berber nation united by religious - 
faith. 


RELIGION 


North Africa achieved religious unity 
following the introduction of Islam into 
this land by the Arab conquerors of 
the seventh century. The simplicity of 
Mohammedan dogma makes it directly 
accessible even to a population with a 
way of life as archaic as the one we 
have described. All that this dogma 
implies is complete surrender to the will 
of one God who has decided in advance 
the fate.of every individual and prom- 
ised eternal happiness to those who will 
believe in Him and heed the teachings 
of the prophet Mohammed. The re- 
quirements of Mohammedan religion 
are also quite simple. ` Every believer 
must fulfill five obligations: profession 
of faith, prayer, almsgiving, fasting dur- 
ing the month of Ramadan, and pil- 
grimage to’ Mecca. In addition, there 
is the fundamental concept of the rite, 
that is, prescribed speech and behavior, 
as well as the equally important con- 
cept of the difference between purity 
and impurity, from which prohibition of 
consumption of pork and alcoholic bev- 
erages is derived. Like Judaism, from 
which it originated, Islam is a highly 
formalistic religion. It is a complete 
system, the religious character of which 
permeates every aspect of life, whether 
individual or collective, familial or so- 
cial. It guides thought, gives rise to 
institutions, inspires cultural activities, 
and forms the foundation of private and 
publiclaw. Islam molds individuals and 
groups, and in this sense it maybe said 
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that the civilizations which it has in- 
spired consist of believers and communi- 
ties which have no civic or national 
sentiment. : 

The Islamization and Arabization of 
North Africa occurred simultaneously. 
The Arab conquest gave rise to a suc- 
cession of empires during which several 
cities, such as Kairouan and Fès, were 
founded. These cities became the prin- 
cipal centers of Islamic fervor, thought, 
and culture in North Africa. Through 
worship, education, and administrative 
measures the Arab conquerors’ religion 
spread from the cities to the country- 
side, reaching at first the large villages, 
then the regions which could be pene- 
trated with relative ease, and finally, 
though less effectively, the more inac- 
cessible areas. The Arab Bedouin who 
invaded the steppes, plateaus, and val- 
leys also played an important part in 
the process of Islamization of the coun- 
try. Excepting the Jews, all North Af- 
rican natives are Muslims today, in the 
sense that they all claim to be Muslims 
and regard themselves as members of 
the same mystic community. In the 
cities, however, people are more strict, 
more orthodox, and have a better knowl- 
edge of Islam than in the countryside. 
Animism, beliefs in magic, and certain 
pre-Islamic ritual practices have sur- 
vived, especially in the countryside. 
More precisely, it is the Berber-speak- 
ing groups which have retained, for the 
same reason that they have retained 
their ancient language and customs, 
most of the pre-Islamic cults of nature, 
beliefs in family genii, and women’s 
superstitions. Thus a deep gulf sepa- 
rates the cities—where most people are 
pious largely as a result of education, 
worship in the mosques, and social pres- 
sure—from the countryside, where many 
pagan superstitions still obtain. An im- 
portant movement of puritan reform led 
by the Oulémas (Muslim scholars and 
doctors of the law) has been active for 


several years in an effort to persuade 
North Africans to give up the popular 
brand of Mohammedanism, which in- 
cludes religious brotherhoods and Mara- 
bouts (saints), in favor of orthodox be- 
lief and practice. 


FRENCH INFLUENCE 


More than a century of French influ- 
ence in North Africa has brought about 
substantial changes in all fields. Popu- 
lation has increased enormously. In 
Algeria it has increased from 2 to 8 
million in less than a century, in Tunisia 
from 1 to 3 million between 1867 and 
1946, and in Morocco from 4 o about 
9 million since 1912. In Libya the rise 
in population has been much less signifi- 
cant. The causes of this demographic 
development are many: among the most 
significant are the creation of conditions 
of security, the progressive elimination 
of famines, a wider distribution of the 
food supply, the decrease in epidemics, 
and better medical care of infants. 
Clearly, a people which believes that 
man cannot stay unmarried and that he 
has been created, as the biblical expres- 
sion goes, to be fruitful and multiply, 
cannot fail to grow rapidly once it is 
afforded better protection against death. 

The development of economic re- 
sources is keeping pace with the in- 
crease in population. An effort is be- 
ing made to meet new needs by apply- 
ing modern methods to agriculture and 
stock rearing which, in their traditional 
form, have for centuries constituted the 
basic elements of a precarious economic 
equilibrium. The tractor and the reaper- 
binder are used to cultivate vast tracts 
of land, where the soil is conserved and 
enriched; the old-fashioned plow, how- 
ever, is still used in many places, where 
the yield is consequently low. Anyone 
visiting the countryside when farmers 
are at work in the fields cannot fail to 
notice the disparity between European 
and native techniques, as well as the 
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attachment of the natives to primitive 
methods of cultivation. Other Western 
types of activity, such as construction 
of public works, mining enterprises, 
shipyards, and various industries, have 
helped to develop the country’s re- 
sources, thereby increasing the food 
supply. 

The creation of a new economy has 
tended to aggravate the disintegration 
of the traditional social system, although 
both processes have been taking place 
at the same time. In Algeria the old 
structure has been shaken as a result of 
early territorial and administrative re- 
visions. The tribe has been reorganized 
and broken up into smaller units. More- 
over, collective ownership of land has 
given way to individual ownership. 
Within the last few years a rural prole- 
tariat has appeared, particularly in for- 
mer pastoral areas, although it is still 
disorganized and ill-adjusted to modern 
labor requirements. At present, how- 
ever, the most serious social upheavals 
stem from the mass influx of rural popu- 
lation into the cities. A huge urban 
proletariat is in process of formation. 
Cities like Casablanca, Agadir, Algiers, 
and Oran at first attracted only a few 
individuals, later some groups, for whom 
housing facilities had to be improvised. 
Now entire families are moving in. In- 
telligent, but unskilled and having little 
or no technical training, these urban 
dwellers form an unstable labor force. 
Divorced from their own social system 
of communal values, they struggle to 
develop individuality of conscience and 
behavior. 


As a last item, one may mention the 
existence of a labor surplus in North 
Africa. It consists almost entirely of 
Berber mountaineers. Many of them 
cross the sea to earn their living in 
France, where there are now about 
300,000 North Africans. 


CoNCLUSION 


These are, in brief outline, the major 
demographic, economic, and social prob- 
lems of an immense country, which in 
trying to bridge the distance between 
primitive and modern times within a 
few decades faces a crisis of greatly ac- 
celerated growth. The native masses 
are only vaguely conscious of this crisis. 
The Algerian, Moroccan, and Tunisian 
elite, however, often show a deep and 
objective understanding of the problem. 
To them has fallen the responsibility of 
guiding, together with France, the nec- 
essary evolution of the countries into 
which North Africa is now divided. In- 
creasing participation in administration 
and government enables these elite to 


_approach that political maturity which 


alone can justify national aspirations. 
Each of the North African countries 
currently claims an identity of its own: 
Libya is a state of mixed population 
with a Bedouin majority; Tunisia has 
an ancient oriental civilization; Algeria 
has been westernized in the course of 
a century; and Morocco can be distin- 
guished by its Berber particularism. All 
of them, however, must solve the basic 
problem of woman’s emancipation be- 
fore they can become modern states 
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Past and Present Role of Africa in World Affairs 


By Harry R. RUDIN 


HAT Africa, the continent nearest 

Europe, should be the last great 
area of the globe to attract the explor- 
ing and exploiting attentions of the Eu- 
ropeans is a matter requiring explana- 
tion. In earlier times Africa had not 
escaped the attentions of other peo- 
ples in the Mediterranean world. Phoe- 
nicians, Greeks, Romans, and Arabs had 
at various times exercised control over 
all or parts of North Africa, where the 
remains of their cultures are still dis- 
cernible. Arabs, who had dominated 
the Indian Ocean from the sixth cen- 
tury on, established settlements on Af- 
rica’s east coast, where they engaged in 
trade for gold, spices, and slaves. Arab 
influence was weakened with the com- 
ing of the Portuguese in the sixteenth 
century, but in the seventeenth century, 
under strong rulers of Oman, the Arabs 
started to drive out the Portuguese and 
to re-establish Arab power, which per- 
sisted into the late nineteenth century. 


UNKNOWN AFRICA 


In that period of curiosity called “the 
Age of Discovery” Europeans knew very 
little about the great kingdoms and em- 
pires that existed in the Chad and Up- 
per Niger regions. Here were great 
states that filled their history with wars 
and conquests, states that had very 
' elaborate political systems, even impor- 
tant universities. The Songhai kingdom 
on the Upper Niger near Timbuktu had 
an impressive polity and economy long 
before the first Elizabeth ascended the 
throne of England. States of great sig- 
nificance existed in this part of Africa 
near the end of the nineteenth century 
and had to be dealt with by either war 
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or diplomacy before the colonial powers 
of Europe could establish any measure 
of control. - 

Early in the fifteenth century people 
in Western Europe knew of rich lands 
beyond the Sahara Desert from which 
gold and slaves came into North Africa 
and Muslim Spain.. Getting into these 
regions was one of the purposes behind 
the cautious explorations of Portuguese 
sailors along the west coast of Africa 
under the sponsorship of Prince Henry 
the Navigator. A simultaneous desire 
of Europeans to find a shorter route 


to the even greater wealth of the Far ' 


East was a more powerful incentive to 
get around the massive continent that 
barred the way. Those who looked in 
the west for that shorter route to Cathay 
found a different obstacle, North and 
South America; but these lands invited 
exploration and exploitation and were 
found to possess such wealth as to make 
most Europeans forget their original 
quest for a short cut to the Far East. 
The harbors, rivers, and climate of the 
Americas tempted whites into the in- 
terior, where they could settle, develop 
plantations, and in other ways exploit 
the resources of a rich continent. In 
Africa the inhospitable climate and hos- 
tile natives, the lack of good rivers and 
harbors giving easy access into the in- 
terior tempted no Europeans into pene- 
trating the continent. So far as Africa’s 
promise of wealth went, Europeans had 


to be satisfied with trading posts along . 


the west coast to obtain gold, ivory, 
and slaves. In the seventeenth century 
there were numerous posts of this com- 
mercial character, established by “ad- 
venturers” from France, Portugal, Eng- 
land, Sweden, Denmark, the Nether- 
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lands, Prussia, and even the Duchy of 
Kurland. 


GREATER IMPORTANCE OF Far EAST 
AND AMERICA 


The first actual settlement of Euro- 
pean colonists in Africa was that started 
at the Cape of Good Hope in 1652 by 
the Dutch East India Company, which, 
like similar trading companies from 
other European states, sought to make 
itself the successor of the Portuguese in 
the Far East. This colony served as 
“the Tavern of the Seas,” where sailors 
could break their long and scorbutic 
voyages to India and the Spice Islands 
and put in for fresh food and water. 
In the course of time the colony grew, 
its population increasing as a result of 
religious persecutions in Europe that 
caused Huguenots and others to seek 
asylum here. With the increase of 
population, people moved into the rich 
farm lands of the hinterland, despite the 
wishes of the Dutch East India Com- 
pany. As these colonists moved north- 
ward they made their first violent con- 
tacts with the Bantu people, who were 
being forced out of their original home. 
in the lakes region of Central Africa by 
the pressure of incoming Hamitic peo- 
ples. This was the beginning of South 
Africa’s relations with the Bantu, rela- 
tions that have not lost their violent 
character in the middle of the twentieth 
century. 

Until the nineteenth century Africa 
was of secondary interest to Europeans, 
who were much more concerned about 
the wealth possible either by trade with 
the Far East or by plantations in the 
Americas. For the Far Eastern trade 
Africa offered its shores for way sta- 
tions; for the American plantations it 
offered the labor of its slaves. It has 
been‘ estimated that during the three 
centuries or so of the European slave 
trade in West Africa twelve to fifteen 
millions of slaves were taken from their 


homes for work in America. This Chris- 
tian slave trade had a shorter history 
than that of the Muslims on the east 
coast; but it should be pointed out that 
many of the slaves traded by the Arabs 
achieved positions of great influence 
in the Muslim countries, involuntary 
though their presence there was. The 
slave trade of Western Europe came to 
an end after the strange prickings of 
conscience in the humanitarian eight- 
eenth century led men in the first half 
of the nineteenth century to the aboli- 
tion of the trade and of slavery itself. 

During the wars of the French Revo- 
lution and of Napoleon the British were 
anxious to maintain and protect thei: 
growing trade in the Far East. There 
was a danger that the French, having 
conquered the Low Countries, might 
make themselves masters of the Dutch 
colony at the Cape and thus be in a 
strategic position to interfere with Brit- 
ish commerce. To anticipate the threat, 
the British occupied the Cape in 1795. 
France’s countermove was to send Na- 
poleon to Egypt in the hope of recover- 
ing the position that France once held 
in the Levant; the French also hoped to 
destroy the base of British power by the 
recapture of India, with Egypt used as 
the springboard for military operations. 
Although the British abandoned the 
Cape in 1803, they retook the place 
soon thereafter and annexed it to the 
Empire in the treaties that marked the 
collapse of France’s costliest effort. to 
defeat her traditional rival. Thus the | 
British made sure of their route to India 
and China at the time they abandoned 
the slave trade, as if to symbolize the 
fact that, with the disappearance of the 
traffic in human beings, Africa had value 
only as it protected the routes of the 
Far Eastern trade. 


Tue Suez CANAL 


This interest in the Far East kept 
alive the interest of Europeans in Africa. 
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The defeat of Napoleon in Egypt did 
not end French activities in that part 
of Africa. One of Napoleon’s schemes 
was to shorten the route to Asia by re- 
constructing at Suez the canal that had 
existed in ancient times. His defeat 
meant that he was not the one to carry 
out this plan. But Frenchmen revived 
the plan in the 1830’s, when they threw 
their support to Mehemet Ali of Egypt 
and his grandiose schemes of conquest 
in the Near East. It was not until 
1855, however, that the Viceroy of Egypt 
awarded to Ferdinand de Lesseps the 
concession for the construction and op- 
eration of acanal at Suez. That French- 
men should have control of a route 
that cut by almost 50 per cent the 
distance between Liverpool and Bom- 
bay was unthinkable to the British. 
They marshaled every conceivable ar- 
gument against the scheme. This verbal 
attack failed and the British had to ac- 
cept the accomplished fact of the canal, 
the opening of which was a gala occa- 
sion in November, 1869. 

In 1875 the bankruptcy of the Egyp- 


tian khedive enabled Disraeli to acquire’ 


for Britain the shares that the improvi- 
dent ruler offered for sale. Contrary to 
the belief of many Americans, the Brit- 
ish did not acquire control of the canal 
by this purchase, which represented 44 
per cent of the total number of shares. 
Despite their holding so many shares, 
“under the constitution and bylaws of 
, the Suez Canal Company the British 
have only ten directors on a board of 
over thirty. Even the occupation of 
Egypt in 1882 by the British did not 
give Britain control of the canal, which 
belongs to the Canal Company, holding 
a ninety-nine-year lease. According to 
the convention signed by the powers in 
1888, the canal must be neutral and 
open to trade in times of both war and 
peace. Under the terms of the original 
concession of a hundred years ago, the 
Canal Company must hand the canal 
back to Egypt in 1968. 


EXPLORING AND PARTITIONING AFRICA 


The explorations that made inner 
Africa known to Europeans were the 
work of the nineteenth century, for the 
most part of the second half. Except 
for a small’ area here and there little 
was known beyond the coastal rim prior 
to 1800. Opening up the interior can 
be said to have its systematic beginning 
with the founding of the African Asso- 
ciation in England in 1788. In 1795 
the Association sent out Mungo Park to 
find out where the waters of the Nile 
entered the sea, if they did. Some 
people believed that the Niger had con- 
nections with the Nile; others that its 
waters entered the sea in what was 
later discovered to be the mouth of the 
Congo; and still others beli¢ved that the 
river emptied its waters in a lake in 
the Sahara. Similarly fantastic notions 
existed as to the course and source of 
the Nile. Early maps of Africa show 


the Nile and the Niger running here and . 


there in the interior with little regard 
for the physiography made known by 
the explorers of later times. Between 
1820 and 1850 the mysteries of the 
Niger were solved, and an acquaintance 
had been made with the powerful Mus- 
lim kingdoms in the Niger and Chad 
regions. The snow-covered peaks of 
Kilimanjaro and Kenya were first seen 
by Europeans in 1849. The Nile kept 
the secret of its sources until 1870. 
The work of David Livingstone and of 
H. M. Stanley in the 1860’s and the 
1870’s gave the world its first reliable 
information about the Congo’s vast sys- 
tem. It is difficult to believe that much 
of our knowledge of Africa is less than 
a hundred years old. 

The partitioning of the continent was 
precipitated by the convocation held in 
Brussels in 1876 at the invitation of 
Leopold II of Belgium, who professed a 
great interest in the humanitarian work 
of exploring and civilizing the Congo. 
Later, Leopold employed Stanley, who 
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made hundreds of treaties with the Af- 
ricans in the Congo. Leopold told the 
world that it was his purpose to create 
a federation of native states in Africa 
and that he would be their European 
representative. While engaged in this 
work for Leopold, Stanley found Brazza 
engaged in similar work for the French. 
Both the English and the Portuguese 
were aroused to a recognition of, their 
own interests by these activities of the 
French and the Belgians; in their fear 
they signed a treaty that would -have 
blocked the French and would have 
nullified plans for the international con- 
trol of navigation on the Congo. So 
loud and strong were the protests all 
over the world against this treaty that 
the British government did not press 
for its ratifcation by Parliament. Out 
of this dispute over the treaty came the 
conference at Berlin in the winter of 
1884-85, when arrangements were made 
for freedom of trade in the Congo Basin, 
for navigation on the Congo and Niger 
Rivers, for the suppression of slavery, 
for restrictions on the sale of arms and 
liquor, and for recognition of the prin- 
ciple that, to be valid, occupation of 
lands in Africa had to be effective. The 
race for lands in Africa was on; but it 
was finished soon after it had begun. 
By 1890 the vast continent had been 
virtually divided, a process that had oc- 
curred with the force of an explosion, 
so short was the time it had taken. 


Importance of commercial and terri- 
torial expansion : 


To account for this unusual historical 
phenomenon is no simple task, par- 
ticularly since the relevant archives have 
yet to be studied before scholars can 
know why this or that part of Africa 
attracted the attention it received. This 
rather sudden revival of imperialism had 
been preceded by a mood and a policy 
of anti-imperialism of varying degrees of 
strength in the several states of Western 
Europe. Anti-imperialism had been 


based essentially on the arguments of 
Adam Smith and his school, who be- 
lieved it was uneconomic to possess and, 
administer overseas colonies. Indus- 
trialism and its concomitants gave such 
persuasive powers to this point of view 
that people were convinced toward the 
middle of the nineteenth century of the 
need of loosening the bonds that sub- 
ordinated colonies to the mother country 
and of letting colonial trade follow its 
natural course to the greater material 
advantage of all concerned. 7 

This anti-imperialist sentiment dis- 
appeared rather quickly in the 1870’s, 
when a general depression sent Euro- 
peans on a quest for new markets out- 
side Europe. To prevent the dumping 
of surplus goods on domestic markets by 
their neighbors, they first raised their 
tariffs. But a tariff offered no protec- 
tion to the overseas markets scattered 
here and there along the African sea- 
board and elsewhere; nor could a tariff 
alone enable Europeans to dispose of 
the surplus goods glutting their ware- 
houses at home. By the formal occupa- 
tion of territories in distant parts of the 
world, Europeans protected the trade 
they had there by making dcubly sure 
that other governments could not move 
in and exclude them. The reader should 
be warned, however, that the protection 
of markets was not the sole reason for 
occupying territories in Africa and 
elsewhere; on the contrary, there were 
places where countries proceeded to oc- 
cupy lands without the prior investment 
of a single penny, sou, or pfennig. 

The seizure of lands in faraway places 
is so full of the drama of high adventure 
as to give to colonies a more important 
role than they actually possessed. As a 
simple matter of fact, the great com- 
mercial expansion that took place in 
other than colonial areas was of vastly 
greater economic significance to coun- 
tries in Europe than the economic ac- 
tivities taking place in places where the 
exciting seizure of territory placed Eu- 
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ropeans in positions of mastery over 
peoples of other races. 

The partitioning of Africa gave direc- 
tion to the vectors of interest followed 
by European countries. Having ac- 
quired possession of South Africa in 
1815 and control of Egypt in 1882, 
Great Britain, particularly Cecil Rhodes 
in the 1890’s, cherished the dream of a 
rail connection between these two places 
located a continent apart. The dream 
was never realized; but the effort to 
give it substance had a decisive influence 
on Britain’s relations with other Euro- 
pean countries in Africa—with Portugal, 
desirous of linking Angola and Mozambi- 
que; with the Congo Free State eager to 
have access to the Nile and the Sudan; 
with Germany, where a few high of- 
ficials sought to create a Mitielafrika 
of ample dimensions out of territories 
belonging to Germany and to others; 
with France, seeking a trans-African 
empire by the union of French Equa- 
torial Africa with French Somaliland in 
a venture that ended at Fashoda; and 
with Fascist Italy, believed to be trying 
in World War U to link Libya with the 
large Italian Empire created in East 
Africa by Mussolini with the conquest 
of Ethiopia in the 1930’s. 


Diplomatic agreements 


- While disputes of varying degrees of 
intensity arose in Africa to disturb the 
relations of European countries with one 
another, the fact remains that European 
powers did not find in these African 
squabbles reasons for going to war. 
It can even be said that Africa offered 
the powers the means of diplomatic ac- 
commodation in agreements providing 
for the exchange of territories. The 
foundations of the Anglo-French En- 
tente of 1904 were laid in Morocco and 
Egypt, the French getting from the 
British a free hand in the former by 
giving the British a free hand in the 
latter. That the peoples native to these 


two areas were not consulted illustrates 
the fact that innocent victims are often 
sacrificed on the altars of international 
friendship. Other parts of Africa had 
a similar role to perform in the many 
agreements that Europeans made with 
one another between 1890 and 1919; 
actually even later, when one considers 
the negotiations with which Fascist Italy 
embarrassed both Great Britain and 
France in the twenties and thirties to 
get the fulfillment of promises made 
in the secret treaty of London in 1915 
that Italy would get territorial com- 
pensation in Africa if France and Britain 
took possession of Germany’s African 
colonies. Thus there is a sense in which 
it can be said that Africa contributed 
to the peace of Europe. 


Economic base for Europe 


Beyond that contribution, Africa and 
those other parts of the world engaging 
the commercial and colonial attentions 
of Europe combined to place an inter- 
national economic base of broad propor- 
tions under the rapidly developing life 
of Europeans. Here is the explanation 


for the unfulfillment of the dire predic- 


tions made by Malthus at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. Instead of 
the wars, famines, and plagues foreseen 
by this Cassandra in a clerical collar as 
nature’s method for keeping the popu- 
lation of Europe within the limits of 
Europe’s own food supply, this inter- 
nationalization of the European ‘econ- 
omy brought in such quantities of food 
and resources as to enable the popula- 
tion to grow from 187 millions in 1800 
to 400 millions in 1900. It also gave 
Europeans the highest standard of living 
in their history, ridding them of the 
famines that had been occurring about 
every ten years from earliest times. 

A later prophet, Karl Marx, predicted 
that the factory system in Europe would 
create recurring crises in overproduction, 
leading inevitably to the need of state 
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intervention to possess or to control the 
instruments of production and distribu- 
tion. The fulfillment of these predic- 
tions was postponed for two generations 
by this overseas extension of Europe’s 
economy. The depression of the late 
twenties and early thirties could not 
find a solution in the kind of world- 
wide economic expansion that brought 
Europeans into Africa and all over the 
world in the 1880’s. The inability of 
our times to find an extra-European 
solution has resulted in the return of 
the regulatory state of mercantilism and 
the steady ‘disappearance of laissez faire. 
As a part of this broad economic expan- 
sion of Europe Africa made its contribu- 
tion to Europe’s prosperity and even to 
her polity. 


AFRICA EssENTIAL TO THE WEST 


In recent decades Africa’s economic 
contribution has changed considerably. 
In the 1880’s, apart from the gold and 
diamonds of South Africa, the com- 
modities sought by Europeans were 


TABLE 1—MINERALS EXPORTED FROM AFRICA, 1938 AND 1950 


ivory, palm oil, palm kernels, natural 
rubber, precious woods, and the like—in 
general, articles that were part of Eu- 
rope’s luxuries. The private trader was 
the agent who sought these goods and 
sold them for a profit. In the twentieth 
century technology has given us vastly 
different needs for our prosperity and 
our security. In addition to the private 
trader, governments are now interested 
in the exploitation of Africa, especially 
where critical minerals are concerned. 
These changes have given Africa an im- 
portance that was not dreamed of sev- 
enty years ago. Manganese is now 
needed in the manufacture of steel; 
cobalt and columbite are essential for 
the production of the heat-resistant 
steels used in jet planes; industrial 
diamonds have found new uses endlessly 
in modern industry; chrome, copper, 
lead, zinc, bauxite, and tin are no longer 
in adequate supply in the West but have 
been found in Africa. America is now 
importing iron ore from Liberia for steel 
plants lacking adequate domestic sup- 





Mineral 





Quantities Exported 


Colony 
J 1938 1950 
Nigeria . ..| Tin ore 23,489,000 Ibs. 25,574,000 Ibs. ` 

Do.. .. . .. | Columbite 0 2,354,000 Ibs. 

Gold Coast. . Manganese 726,000,000 Ibs. 1,593,000,000 Ibs. 

Do. ..... . ..} Bauxite 0 114,948 long tons 
Sierra Leone.. . . | Chrome ore 498 long tons 13,909 long tons 
Tanganyika.... . .| Diamonds , 3,590 carats 131,237 carats 
Northern Rhodesia. .| Copper, blister 413,700,000 Ibs. 487,158,000 Ibs. 

Do.. . .. .. | Copper, electrolytic] 77,803,000 Ibs. 164,166,000 Ibs. 

DOl sia dienes Lead (?) 27,730,000 tbs. 

Do.... ... ..| Zinc 14,969,000 Ibs. 50,792,000 Ibs. 

French Equatorial 

Africa . .. ..| Diamonds 16,003 carats ' 116,481 carats 
Belgian Congo and 

Ruanda-Urundi Refined copper 154,870 metric tons 167,007 metric tons 

Do. . . .| Tin 1,813 metric tons} ` 4,020 metric tons 

Do. .... «| Tin ore 6,657 metric tons 16,353 metric tons 

Do. Diamonds 5,759,000 carats 2,457 kilograms 

DOr scncreceet Cobalt 5,401 metric tons 9,026 metric tons 
Angola.. ......... Diamonds 671,000 carats 555,000 carats 
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TABLE 2—EXPORTS FROM AFRICA TO THE UNtrep STATES, 1938 anb 1950 


Colony 


Nigeria... 2. . 
Gold Coast. . 


Tanganyika.......... ... 
Kenya and Uganda... . .. 
Northern Rhodesia. .. 

Southern Rhodesia. 
Nyasaland....... . 

French West Africa.. Gs 

French Equatorial Africa AETS ; 
“Belgian Congo, Ruanda-Urundi. 
Angola....... 


plies. The uranium of the Belgian 
Congo and of South Africa is an ab- 
solute need in the manufacture of atomic 


weapons. Since the craving appetites ` 


of Mars and industry are difficult to 
satisfy, prospecting is being feverishly 
carried on in all parts of Africa as 
new sources of supply are sought for 
our prosperity and our security. The 
changes that took place in this regard 
in Africa between 1938 and 1950 are 
apparent from Table 1. 

There is another way of representing 
the growing economic significance of 
Africa to the West. In dollar values 
the exports of Kenya and Uganda, 
Northern Rhodesia, Southern Rhodesia, 
Nyasaland, and Tunisia increased two 
and a half times between 1938 and 
1950. In the same period Gold Coast 
exports increased nearly three times; 
those of Nigeria three and a half times; 
those of the Belgian Congo and Ruanda- 
Urundi, French West Africa, and French 
Morocco four times; those of Angola 
five times; and those of Liberia eight 
times. 

In the past the United States’ never 
manifested much interest in Africa, cer- 
tainly not enough to make the occupa- 
tion of- territory by Americans at all 
likely. Americans out of New England 
appeared on the east coast of Africa in 
the early nineteenth century as whalers, 


1938 1950 
(Thousands) (Thousanda) 
$ 3,290 $36,974 
` 6,591 64,450 
215 1,430 
855 6,205 
-2,645 13,744 
15,572 30,299 
1,851 6,939 
3 A 417 
1,484 3,756 
ii 39 
1,039 25,495 
180 10,316 
209 3,831 [1949] 
1,030 13,921 [1949-50] 


or as traders interested in slaves, ivory, 
hides, tortoise shell, gum copal, and so 
forth. On the west coast American hu- 
manitarians were behind the coloniza- 
tion society that founded Liberia as a 
home for emancipated slaves. Ameri- 
cans were the first to recognize the In- 
dependent State of the Congo, for rea- 
sons that gave evidence of considerable 
political naiveté on our part; Americans 
fought the Barbary pirates; and Ameri- 
cans established in the eighteenth cen- 
tury with Morocco relations of a very 
friendly character, which have suffered 
much in recent years. 
World War I that Americans found 
Africa of a critical importance. North 
Africa acquired strategic significance as 
a base of operations for the reconquest 
of a Europe overrun by Nazis; and here 
and there below the Sahara Americans 
established air bases that had a neces- 
sary role in the task of winning the war. 
It is as a source of strategic minerals, 
however, that Africa has assumed a 
major importance for the United States. 
Table 2 makes clear our country’s grow- 


ing share in African exports. 


Just as the Entente victory in 1918 
resulted in territorial rearrangements in 
Africa, particularly with regard to the 
colonies of Germany, so also World 
War II resulted in important decisions 
regarding Italian possessions. There 
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was no diffculty about Ethiopia, who 
recovered her lost independence. With 
regard to the other territories of Italy, 
the big powers of the West desired ar- 
rangements that would exclude Russia 
from Africa and from the eastern Medi- 
terranean; hence, the long lapse of time 
between the signing of the peace treaty 
with Italy in 1947 and the final disposi- 
tion of the Italian colonies. The French, 
the Arabs, the Russians, the British, and 
even the Americans all had particular 
and conflicting interests in the future 
of Libya—territorial, political, strategic. 
After long and at times intemperate de- 
bate the General Assembly of the United 
Nations voted to make Libya independ- 
ent, a decision that became actuality on 
December 24, 1952. Eritrea was made 
autonomous for local affairs and fed- 
erated with Ethiopia. Italian Somali- 
land was put under ‘Italian trusteeship 
for a period of ten years; during this 
period the people are to be prepared 
for independence. 

Because of the cold war in the middle 
of the twentieth century Americans can- 
not limit their interest in Africa to 
mineral resources alone. As the leader 
of the West against the threat of ag- 
gressive Communism, the United States 
is making strategic use of North Africa 
in case it should again become necessary 
to come to the aid of a' Europe overrun 
by invaders from the east. Stretching 


‘from Casablanca in the west across 


North Africa to the Suez Canal (there is 
now an American director on the board 
of the Canal Company) lies the main 
strategic defense for the West, marked 
by air fields and naval bases. It is in 
connection with the methods whereby 
the United States acquired the right to 
construct air bases that the formerly 
friendly relations between Americans and 
Moroccans have grown cooler. Despite 
the assistance given by America to win 
her independence, Libya had long shown 
herself less than eager to accept the 


presence of an American air field built _ 
years ago; it was finally accepted as 
accomplished fact by the Libyan gov- 
ernment only a few weeks ago. In 
both Tunisia and Morocco there were 
loud outbursts of opposition when these 
French protectorates were brought within 
the defense perimeter of NATO. From 
these reactions to the West in North 
Africa one can deduce only that the 
strategic line constructed there rests on 
a foundation of sand in more senses 
than one, for behind the demand for 
independence is the understandable de- 
sire not to be in the front-line trenches 
of a third world war. 


Europe’s needs 


Like the Americans, Europeans are 
becoming aware of their increasing need 
of Africa. The independence that has 
come to Asiatic lands has narrowed con- 
siderably the international economic base 
on which Europeans formerly rested 
their security and prosperity. As the 
territorial base of European life con- 
tracts, so also the commercial base, as 
tariffs, exchange restrictions, quotas, the 
lack of foreign exchange, and other fac- 
tors interfere with the freedom of goods 
to move across international lines or 
with the ability of peoples to get the 
resources their security and prosperity 
require, despite the Atlantic Charter’s 
promise of equal access to the resouces 
of the world. There has also come in 
recent decades a contraction of the 
areas into which European surplus popu- 
lations could move and settle down. 
Now such peoples must remain at home, 
where governments try to solve their 
problems by increasing food production 
in Africa (a continent that cannot feed 
its own growing population), and by 
using Africa’s resources as a means for 
paying for the food that has to be im- 
ported. Portugal has a plan for settling 
hundreds of thousands of her people in. 
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- African territories despite the fact that 
Africans are in virtual rebellion where 
whites have settled in large numbers. 


THe Corp War 


It is ominous that, just when the 
West needs Africa most, Africans are 
demanding greater freedom and better 
economic opportunities for themselves. 
This conflict of interests has come when 
the West finds itself involved in the 
cold war with Russia. In addition to 
the places already named, troubles of 
the gravest sort have developed in 
Kenya and are threatening to break out 
in the Union of South Africa. In 1954 
after much haggling Egypt succeeded in 
getting the British to withdraw their 
80,000 troops from the Canal Zone and 
to abandon the Empire’s greatest mili- 
tary base. 

_ We may well raise the question 
whether Africans will take their stand 
on the side of the West in the impend- 
ing showdown with Russia. It is per- 
fectly clear that they are no longer 
satisfied with a continuing colonial sta- 
tus, despite the bold and costly colonial 
development schemes worked out by 
their colonial masters since the end 
of World War II. For their struggle 
against the metropolitan powers the West 
has given rather effective weapons to 


the Africans—verbal ones in the prom- 
ises of the Atlantic Chagter and the 
Charter of the United Nations, political 
ones in the organs of the UN. In their 
efforts to win greater freedom the Afri- 
cans can count on the sympathy of coun- 
tries that have but recently won their 
independence and on the support of the 
Russians, who miss no opportunity to 
make it clear that they are still fighting 
capitalistic imperialism and that the best 
way to effect the collapse of capitalism 
is to undermine its imperial founda- 
tions. Quite unintentionally, in their 
successful wars against Italy and Ger- 
many in this century, the powers have 
convinced many Africans: that there is 
little hope of getting their status im- 
proved unless their masters are first de- 
feated in war. Thus, unless colonial 
powers undertake the kind of revolu- 
tionary policies adopted by Great Bri- 
tain for making the Gold Coast and 
Nigeria self-governing, the danger exists 
that Africans may find their interests at- 
this point bound up in a Russian victory 
over the West. It is difficult to avoid 
the conclusion that Africa may prove 
to be a greater obstacle on the road of 
the West to a peaceful and prosperous 
future than she was centuries ago on the 
route of the West to the riches of 
Cathay. ” 


Harry R. Rudin, Ph.D., New Haven, Connecticut, is Colgate Professor of History and 
chairman of the History Department at Yale University. He is author of Germans in 
the Cameroons, 1884-1914 (1938) and Armistice—1918 (1944) and of articles on Africa 
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African Economies: Basic Characteristics 
and Prospects 


By Frank R. La Maccuia 


GENERAL survey of African econ- 
omies presents formidable diffi- 
culties. The problems are complex, and 
changes are occurring so rapidly as to 
render generalizations which were valid 
only a few years ago highly questionable 
today. Africa cannot be characterized 
briefly and accurately as either poor or 
wealthy. It cannot be stated categori- 
cally that it is or is not a continent of 
“vast, untapped resources.” The fact is 
that a great deal has yet to be learned 
about the potential wealth of Africa. 
There is a considerable body of knowl- 
edge of the resources of Africa, but the 
greatest part of the work in the fields 
of mapping, geological and topographic 
surveys, mineral, soil, and hydrological 
surveys, and the systematic compilation 
of meteorological data still remains to 
be done. 

In the following discussion, it is pro- 
posed to highlight: (1) the existing re- 
sources and potentialities of the African 
economies; (2) the nature and effects 
of economic change; (3) the position of 
Africa in the world economy; and (4) 
the character of forces favoring or re- 
sisting orderly economic development. 
In doing so, it is hoped that certain mis- 
conceptions will be erased and further 
thought and discussion stimulated. 


Basic Economtc RESOURCES AND 
POTENTIALITIES 


The economies of Africa have in com- 
mon underdeveloped human and natural 
resources. Low incomes are universal, 
ranging widely from perhaps $30 a year 
per capita in the least advanced areas to 
$250 in the Union of South Africa. 
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Most countries would probably fall in 
the $40 to $70 range. The great major- 
ity of the people are farmers and pas- 
toralists, producing largely for subsist- 
ence but also increasingly for sale. 
Standards of food consumption are low, 
diets are deficient in protein, and famine 
in certain areas is not unusual. Capital 
formation has been a slow and difficult 
process, relying principally on the in- 
vestment of European governments and 
enterprise. Local savings are generally 
meager but are increasing as the habit 
of saving spreads with the growth of the 
money economy. 

In spite of these similarities, the Af- 
rican economies are at different levels 
of development. Some are more ad- 
vanced than others in methods of pro- 
duction, income, and standards of living. 
All combine in varying degrees elements 
of subsistence and money economies. 
These differences are due to factors such 
as climate, soil fertility, availability and 
accessibility of mineral and water re- 
sources, the extent and nature of Euro- 
pean settlement, enterprise, and influ- 
ence, indigenous trading habits, and the 
use of money. 

In the Union of South Africa, exten- 
sive mineral resources have combined 
with a moderate climate to attract the 
largest population of Europeans in Af- 
rica. They have applied the requisite 
technology and with the aid of foreign 
capital have developed large primary 
export industries. They have also pro- 
vided a sufficiently large and prosperous 
internal market to generate substantial 
growth of manufacturing industries. 
These developments have in turn fos- 
tered the growth of a large urban, Afri- 
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can wage-earning population, as well as 
the widespread use of money through- 
out African villages. Similarly the Rho- 
desias and French North Africa have 
attracted large numbers of Europeans, 
thus providing the major stimulus to 
investment and development. In British 
West Africa there is no European set- 
tlement of any consequence, but Euro- 
pean influence in the form of missionary 
effort, trade, investment, government, 
and law has been exerted for nearly two 
centuries. 

Abundant rainfall in certain of the 
coastal areas of West Africa favors the 
production of tree crops. The bulk of 
the world’s cocoa and palm kernels and 
oil is produced here by African farmers. 
British West Africa, besides being the 
world’s largest producer of cocoa, has 
substantial mineral resources. It is one 
of the largest producers of manganese 
and the largest producer of columbite, 
and substantial quantities of tin, gold, 
and diamonds are mined there. 

The Belgian Congo throughout most 
of its area has abundant and well-dis- 
tributed rainfall, which provides the 
basis for its great variety of crops. The 
Congo’s economy is as dependent on its 
agricultural exports as on its better- 
_known mineral and metal output. Crops 
produced for export include tropical tree 
crops—coffee, palm kernels and oil, tea, 
rubber, cocoa, and bananas—as well as 
a variety of field crops such as cotton 
and groundnuts. The Congo’s diversity, 
magnitude, and quality of mineral re- 
sources are almost legendary. Besides 
being the world’s largest source of in- 
dustrial diamonds and cobalt and a 
major producer of copper, tin, and ura- 
nium, it also produces appreciable quan- 
tities of manganese, gold, and zinc. Eu- 
ropean enterprise not only owns and 
operates the mining and ancillary indus- 
tries but contributes the largest propor- 
tion of agricultural production. Afri- 
cans produce virtually all of the cotton, 


and some of the palm kernels and oil, 
coffee, and groundnuts. 
Soils 

The African environment is on the 
whole an exceedingly difficult one and 
often presents problems which have only 
long-term or costly solutions. In a con- 
tinent essentially agricultural, the con- 
ditions of agriculture are generally un- 
favorable and result in acreage yields 
which are far below world averages. 
Soils vary greatly in fertility but are 
generally mediocre or poor. Many areas 
are seriously eroded or exhausted as a 
result of recurring torrential rains and 
poor farming practice. In many areas 
soils are so constituted that after a rain 
they harden and render cultivation ex- 
ceedinzly difficult. It is increasingly 
open to doubt that plowing in tropical 
areas is the correct method of working 
soils, since this may result in rapid 
oxidation of organic matter on exposure 
to tropical temperatures.* 


Water 


Water is also a major problem. Rain- 
fall in many areas fluctuates enormously 


in timing and quantity from year ‘to: 


year. Unfortunately, the indigenous 
people of Africa have not, generally 
speaking, acquired the techniques of ir- 
rigation and water storage, drainage, and 
flood control. Relatively little land even 
in areas of European settlement is ac- 
tually under irrigation. There are under 
way large irrigation projects in French 
North Africa and experimental schemes 
in Southern Rhodesia, but the problem 
has hardly been tackled in most areas. 
There is in addition an urgent need 
for many more wells and boreholes and 
storage dams to supply the consumption 
requirements of human beings and live- 
stock. 


1See L D. Stamp, Africa: A Study tn 
Tropical Development (New York: John Wiley 
and Sons, Inc, 1953), pp. 97 ff. 
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AFRICAN ECONOMIES: CHARACTERISTICS AND PROSPECTS 


Shortage of capital 


The generally low incomes of African 
farmers limit the supply of capital for 
investment in equipment. Agricultural 
credit is sorely needed, but often no 
credit facilities exist. Where they do, 
the risks involved in extending credit to 
indigenous farmers may be considered 
too great because, without security of 
tenure, they lack the desire or ability to 
make real improvements on their farms. 


Population pressure 


Rapid population growth in such 
areas as Nyasaland, Southern Rhodesia, 
Kenya, and French North Africa has re- 
sulted in fragmentation of the land into 
units too small to provide an adequate 
means of subsistence. Without counter- 
measures, malnutrition and deficiency 
diseases become more widespread and 
production of crops for sale tends to de- 
cline. By contrast, in certain areas 
settled by Europeans, there are large 
landholdings, often underutilized and 
undercultivated. 

The expanding population in much of 
Africa south of the Sahara has thus 
limited severely areas on which Afri- 
cans may carry on their traditional prac- 
tice of “shifting cultivation.” Accord- 
ingly, periods of fallow have been 
reduced to the danger point. There is 
inadequate knowledge and little under- 
standing of crop rotation, fertilizers, the 
need for terracing slopes, and other 
methods of soil conservation and re- 
habilitation. 

There are now under way programs 
of agricultural development: designed to 
attack some of the problems cited and 
to help realize the limited potentialities 
of African agriculture. These include 
extension services, education in agricul- 
tural schools, experimentation, free dis- 
tribution of fertilizer, and the estab- 


lishment of agricultural credit institu- ` 


tions. Road programs are helping to 
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expand production by providing readier 
access to markets. Large areas through- 
out tropical Africa could be brought 
under cultivation if it becomes eco- 
nomical or absolutely necessary for sur- 
vival to clear tsetse-fly areas. The 
tsetse fly, the vector of trypanosomia- 
sis—sleeping sickness in humans and 
nagana in cattle—covers vast areas of 
land throughout tropical Africa, for ex- 
ample, two-thirds of Uganda and half 
of Northern Rhodesia. 


Labor problems 


The problems of human resources in 
Africa are no less formidable than those 
of the physical environment. Although 
in certain areas population pressure is 
acute, the chronic and major problem 
in Africa is the inadequacy of the labor 
supply, both quantitatively and qualita- 
tively. The continent is sparsely popu- 
lated by about 16 to 18 persons per 
square mile. This average density does 
not reflect the existence of serious popu- 
lation pressures in North Africa, Nyasa- 
land, Ruanda-Urundi, and parts of West, 
Central, and South Africa. 

In areas of rapid economic growth in 
the postwar period, labor shortages have 
been acute. These shortages are due 
in part to the small labor force but also 
to the inability of the African subsist- 
ence populations to adapt rapidly to the 
requirements of the Western -economic 
system. In the early history of Euro- 
pean penetration, compulsion was fre- 
quently resorted to in an effort to obtain 
sufficient labor. Today forced labor is 
less prevalent and is limited mainly to 
certain areas where labor on public 
works is exacted for failure to pay taxes, 
or where administrators are authorized 
to requisition labor in an emergency and 
for the maintenance of village roads. 
Private employers have to rely on the 
usual incentives to attract and keep 
labor, and on recruiting services such as 
those in the Union of South Africa and 
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Southern Rhodesia, which recruit mainly 
from Mozambique and Nyasaland but 
also from as far away as Tanganyika. 
In Southern Rhodesia, a free transporta- 
tion service is provided for immigrating 
Africans. 


Incentives 


Incentives have been inadequate and 
not of the type which would induce Af- 
ricans to remain in employment. Labor 
turnover rates of 200 and 300 per cent 
are not uncommon. Africans newly ar- 
rived in the towns and employed for the 
first time in a Western-type firm for 
money wages do not respond to money 
incentives in the same way as do ur- 
banized Africans, whose responses are 
by and large not distinguishable from 
those of Europeans. Rural Africans 
leave their villages because the land no 
longer provides the means of subsist- 
ence, but perhaps also frequently out of 
curiosity and a desire for adventure. 
For them jt is a demonstration of man- 
hood and independence and an oppor- 
‘tunity to bring back highly prized pos- 
sessions such as bicycles and treadle 
sewing machines, which greatly enhance 
their owners’ prestige. Thus the new- 
comer is often a “target laborer,” who 
is interested in earning only enough 
money with which to purchase specific 
articles. The sooner he earns it, the 
sooner he leaves employment. Although 
this type of labor still exists, it is being 
reduced as the towns acquire an increas- 
ingly large proportion of married men 
with their families who consider -them- 
selves more or less permanent urban 
residents. 


Productivity 


African labor is largely undifferenti- 
ated, unskilled, and inefficient by West- 
ern standards. Wages are therefore ex- 
tremely low by the same standards, 
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although it is probable that they are in 
general even lower than their efficiency 
justifies. The reasons for low produc- 
tivity among Africans are quite appar- 
ent. Most Africans are subject to a 
wide variety of diseases and usually are 
afflicted with several at a time. Ma- 
laria appears to be the most widespread 


- and has the most serious economic im- 


pact in terms of absenteeism. Add to 
this bilharziasis, numerous parasitic dis- 
eases, tuberculosis, yellow fever, sleep- 
ing sickness, venereal diseases, and a 
host of others, and one wonders that 
many Africans can walk around, much 
less work. 


Lack of training 


Africans are inefficient because they 
lack training. There is a dearth of 
basic and technical schools, in-serv- 
ice training, and labor apprenticeship 
schemes; moreover, opportunities for ad- 
vancement for Africans are often limited 
by law or custom. Functions requiring 
skills, managerial talent, and adminis- 
trative ability are performed by Euro- 
peans and other non-Africans. In areas 
of heavy European settlement there is 
a tendency to perpetuate these condi- 
tions in order to prevent the “dilution” 
of European labor and otherwise pro- 
tect what are considered to be Euro- 
pean interests. 

The Gold Coast and Nigeria, on the 
threshold of complete self-government 
and with the weight of public responsi- 
bility largely on African shoulders, feel 
most acutely their shortages of tech- 
nically competent engineers, managers, 
accountants, and other professional per- 
sons—those possessing the -abilities nec- 
essary for the management of a modern 
society. Ethiopia, Liberia, and Libya, 
still dependent in large measure on 
foreign advisers, are becoming increas- 
ingly aware of these deficiencies. With 
the help of those advisers, they are de- 
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veloping a steadily expanding corps of 
their own technically qualified personnel. 


Mineral resources 


Although the great majority of’ the 
population of Africa is engaged in farm- 
ing, the principal initial investment in- 
terest of Western enterprise, and hence 
the prime mover of economic develop- 
ment, is largely the continents’ mineral 
resources. The bulk of private invest- 
ment has been in the mines. Public in- 
vestment has been directed principally 
toward the provision of railroads, roads, 
telecommunications, and powér systems 
to serve the mining regions. Even to- 
day private investment is going pri- 
marily into mining and the metal in- 
dustries. Current railroad construction 
arid hydroelectric power development 
are justified largely in terms of a poten- 
tial expansion in the production of min- 
erals and metals for export. =  _ 

There are two major railway projects 
under way in East and Central Africa— 
one in Uganda and the other in South- 
ern Rhodesia and Mozambique. The 
Uganda project is an extension of the 
Mombasa-Nairobi-Jinja line of the East 
African Railways to provide access to the 
copper and cobalt deposits at Kilembe. 
The other line, connecting the Mozambi- 
que and Rhodesia Railways, will link the 
asbestos and chrome center of South- 
ern Rhodesia with Lourenço Marques. 
When completed this line will relieve 
the strain imposed by the unprecedented 
volume of traffic on the railway system 
of the Rhodesias and the port of Beira 
in Mozambique. This traffic load re- 
sulted from the great postwar expansion 
of mineral and tobacco exports from the 
Rhodesias and large-scale imports of 
capital goods for development. 

Potentialities in the mining industry 


are still attracting a considerable amount _ 


of attention. New copper and cobalt 
mines and refineries are being developed 
in the Northern Rhodesia Copper Belt. 


Tron-ore mining in French West Africa, 
begun in 1953, is producing at the rate 
of a million tons a year, somewhat less 
than Liberia’s iron-ore production, which 
started a year earlier. The discovery 
of uranium in association with gold 
mining has given the industry a great 
boost in the Union of South Africa. 
Throughout Africa there is also con- 
siderable exploration and prospecting 
under way. In certain areas, workable 
mineral deposits have been found, but 
in order to exploit them it is first neces- 
sary to provide new transport facilities 
or hydroelectric power. For example, 
there are promising deposits of copper 
and iron in Mauritania and aluminum 
in French Guinea. But the copper 
and iron require railway construction 
and port development, and hydroelectric 
power is required for the production of 
aluminum. Similarly, the planned pro- 
duction of aluminum from the large 
bauxite deposits in the Gold Coast will 
require the construction of a large hy- 
dropower dam on the Volta River, a 
new port at Tema, and a new railroad. 


Fuel resources 


Africa is poor in fuel resources, at 
present producing a little petroleum in 
French North Africa and Egypt and 
coal mainly in the Union of South Af- 
rica, Southern Rhodesia, and Nigeria 
Oil explorations have been conducted in 
other areas but have thus far met with 
no commercial success. 

On the other hand, the hydroelectric 
power potentialities of the continent are 
the largest in the world. As the Afri- 
can economies expand, gradual realiza- 
tion of this potential will become neces- 
sary. 


Economic CHANGE 


Before European penetration, the tra- 
ditional indigenous economy was one of 
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agricultural production for subsistence 
and barter, with money playing a rela- 
tively insignificant role. Under the im- 
pact of European civilization in the 
form of missionaries, traders, industri- 
alists, agricultural settlers, plantation 
owners, and government officials along 
with their Western values, morality, pat- 
terns of behavior, and institutions, pro- 
found and lasting changes have occurred 


in the native economic and social sys-- 


tems. Tribal wars have been halted, 
famines have been averted, infant mor- 
tality has been lowered, the general 
death rate from disease has been re- 
duced, and the use of money both as a 
medium of exchange and a standard of 
economic values has been steadily en- 
larged. All these contributed to in- 
creased physical well-being and a rapid 
increase in the- human and livestock 
populations of many areas. In many 
areas serious population pressures oc- 
curred. In regions of European settle- 
- ment they were aggravated by the reser- 
vation of the better lands for European 
use. On the other hand, the introduc- 
tion of the plow and other improved 
hand implements made it possible to 
cultivate larger areas, although some- 
times with harmful effect to the soil 
Under the influence of traders, Africans 
became increasingly aware of the cash 
value of cereals and other crops as a 
means of obtaining cloth, pots and pans, 
and other simple consumers goods. and 
later, tools, sewing machines, and bi- 
cycles. The requirements of govern- 
ment also made them conscious of the 
need for cash to pay taxes. Mission- 
aries not only brought Christianity but 
gave basic and practical education, in- 
stilled habits of cleanliness, and pro- 
vided medical care. 


Transition to exchange economy . 


The Western-type money economy 
reached into every corner of Africa. 


The rapid expansion of transport and 
communications and the development of 
mining, industry, and European planta- 
tion agriculture brought a persistent and 
heavy demand for African labor. As a 
result today there is viftually no Afri- 
can community which does not depend 
in some measure on money earnings. 
The transition from subsistence native 
economies to full-scale exchange econ- 
omies is, however, by no means com- 
plete. 

In the United Nations’ interesting and 
valuable study recently published, En- 
largement of the Exchange Economy in 
Tropical Africa, an attempt is made to 
determine statistically the extent of the 
the ccmmercialization of the subsistence 
economies of nine territories.2 This re- 
port concludes that between 65 and 75 
per cent of the total cultivated area and 
about 60 per cent of the total male 
population over fifteen years of age are 
devoted to subsistence production. 

Within these average percentages, con- 
siderable variations exist. In the Gold 
Coast, for instance, only 21 per cent of 
the male labor and 25 per cent of the 
area are employed in “subsistence pro- 
duction, while in French West Africa it 
is 77 per cent and 81 per cent respec- 
tively. 

About three million, or 13 per cent 
of the adult male population, in these 


~ nine African territories are employed 


outside the indigenous agricultural econ- 
omies, the largest proportions prima- 
rily in Southern Rhodesia, the Belgian 
Congo, and Kenya. Despite the im- 
portance of mining, the high ratio of 
capital to labor in this industry makes 
it a far smaller employer of labor than 
agriculture. Only 11 per cent of the 
wage earners is employed in mining 
compared with approximately one third 
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2 Belgian Congo, French Equatorial Africa, 
French West Africa, Gold Coast, Kenya, Ni- 

geria, Southern Rhodesia, Tanganyika, and 
Uganda 
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in agriculture, and 10 per cent in sec- 
ondary industries. The largest absolute 
numbers of African wage earners in 
agriculture are in the Belgian Congo, 
Tanganyika, Kenya, and Southern Rho- 
desia. One would expect this because 
of the existence of relatively large and 
numerous European farm holdings in 
these territories. The greatest number 
in mining are, in descending order, in 
the Belgian Congo, Nigeria, Southern 
Rhodesia, and the Gold Coast; in sec- 
ondary industry it is the Belgian Congo 
and Southern Rhodesia. 


Effect on native economies 


The steady movement of labor into 
money-earning activities outside of the 
native economies has had serious effects. 
The demand in European areas has 
been largely for male labor without their 
families. The result has been to reduce 
the number of employable males in the 
native economies, completely denuding 
some villages of economically produc- 
tive males, leaving only the women and 


. children and a few aged and feeble men 


to perform the necessary work. Food 
production has been adversely affected 
and countries formerly self-sufficient— 
although at minimal nutritional levels— 
are now importing considerable quanti- 
ties of foodstuffs to supplement local 
production. However, the diversion of 
resources from subsistence agriculture 
to export and ancillary industries has 
enabled Africa to produce more for ex- 
port; with increased foreign-exchange 
earnings it can pay not only for the 
additional food it requires but for capi- 
tal equipment for development as well. 

The disruptive effects of separating 
families have also been felt in the ur- 
ban, mining, and European agricultural 
areas. It has contributed to high turn- 
over rates in industry, which in turn 
have retarded the growth of a skilled 
African labor force. Many employers 


are becoming aware of the importance 
of developing a settled and contented 
labor force and are encouraging work- 
ers to bring their families with them as 
fast as housing can be provided. In the 
Northern Rhodesia Copper Belt today 
about half of the workers now have 
their families living with them, a much 
larger proportion than a decade ago. 

The transition from subsistence econo- 
mies to exchange economies is accom- 
panied by many noneconomic stresses, 
particularly in areas of relatively large 
European settlement. As Africans be- 
come more integrated into the exchange 
economy they become more responsive 
to monetary incentives, but they quickly 
learn that ability, initiative, and skill 
are not necessarily rewarded by ad- 
vancement in status and income. The 
relegation of Africans to an inferior 
political, economic, and social status 
stimulates resentment, bitterness, and 
frustration. Under these circumstances, 
the growth of a middle class of Africans 
having a vested interest in a harmoni- 
ous, evolutionary process of develop- 
ment in co-operation with the more 
enlightened members of the European 
community is exceedingly difficult, if 
not impossible. 


Arrica’s INTERNATIONAL 
Economic POSITION 


Africa’s contribution to the world 
economy has been principally in the 
form of its exports of raw materials. 
It has constituted a market of only 
limited importance, accounting in 1952 
for about 7 per cent of the world’s total 
import trade. It has.also provided some 
opportunities for employment and prof- 
itable investment. Certain British terri- 
tories have made net contributions to 
the dollar and gold holdings of the 
sterling area or supplied commodities 
which would otherwise have had to be 
purchased from the dollar area. The 
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British territories and the Belgian 
Congo have had an export surplus in 
their merchandise trade. In general, 
however, Africa’s trade shows an in- 
creasing import surplus in the postwar 
period. In 1952 it reached 1.2 billion 
dollars or 27 per cent of: total exports. 
Since both exports and imports have 
been increasing, this reflects a larger 
expansion of imports than exports, a 
situation one might expect to find in 
an area in the process of development. 
Most of the import surplus was ac- 
counted for by the French territories 
and the Union of South Africa. 

The- data reflect a net flow of re- 
sources in the form of consumer and 
capital goods from the rest of the world 
to Africa, financed by international 
loans, grants, new private investment, 
and reinvested profits. In return, the 
rest of the world—principally the Eu- 
ropean metropoles and the United States 
—have received African exports which 
comprise a very modest proportion of 
their total imports but nevertheless con- 
stitute a large share of their imports of 
specific commodities. This is because 
Africa’s production of an impressive 
number of products represents a sig- 
nificant percentage of the world’s total 
output. In 1952, for example, Africa 
produced 99 per cent of the world’s in- 
dustrial diamonds, 94 per cent of its 
columbite, 84 per cent of its cobalt, 56 
per cent of gold,? 41 per cent of beryl- 
lium, 35 per cent of phosphate rock,’ 33 
per cent of manganese, 29 per cent of 
chrome, 21 per cent of copper, 16 per 
cent of asbestos (but a much larger per- 
centage of a highly desirable grade), 13 
per cent of tin, and 10 per cent of 
graphite (but most of the strategic flake 
variety). It also produced a major 
share of the world’s uranium supply. 
In addition Africa produced 80 per cent 
of the world’s output of palm oil and 


3 Gold and phosphate rock percentages ex- 
clude Soviet bloc production. 


kernels, 66 per cent of its cocoa, 68 per 
cent of sisal, 26 per cent of groundnuts, 
and 13 per cent of the coffee. 


Diversification 


The Union of South Africa con- 
tributes almost 20 per cent of Africa’s 
total export trade. Its exports are fairly 
diversified and include a large variety 
of manufactured goods as well as pri- 
mary products. By contrast all the 
other territories of Africa rely largely 
on the production and export ‘of pri- 
mary products for their income, some 
depending heavily on one or only a few 
commodities. Before Northern Rhodesia 
federated with Southern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, its income depended almost 
entirely on exports of copper. With 
federation Northern Rhodesia is now 
part of a more diversified economy, 
which is, nevertheless, still dependent 
on a relatively small number of prod- 
ucts—including copper, its major com- 
modity, and tobacco, asbestos, gold, 
chrome, clothing, hides, and tea. The 
Gold Coast is heavily dependent on 
cocoa, although income from exports of 
gold, diamonds, manganese, and ma- 
hogany has risen in recent years. 

Liberia is predominantly dependent 
on rubber and iron ore for its income. 
French West Africa relies on a half 
dozen agricultural exports for most of 
its income. In all of Africa south of 
the Sahara, aside from the Union of 
South Africa, the Belgian Congo has 
the most highly diversified agricultural 
and mineral economy, although its sec- 
ondary industries lag behind Southern 
Rhodesia’s. Five major commodities— 
copper, tin, coffee, cotton, and palm oil 
—comprise about 65 per cent of the 
Congo’s total exports; of the rest no 
other product constitutes more than 4 
per cent of the total. 

Morocco, Algeria, and Tunisia, with 
their relatively large European popula- 
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tions and substantial French investment, 
produce a variety of products for export 
—grains, olive oil, fruit and vegetables, 
canned fish, phosphate rock (of which 
they are the world’s largest exporter), 
manganese, lead, and iron ore. 


Postwar economy 


The trade of the dependent territories 
of Africa is oriented toward their re- 
spective metropoles by virtue of close 
political, investment, monetary, and per- 
sonal associations. These ties have be- 
come firmer as a result of exchange and 
import controls, so that the metropoles’ 
share of their territories’ trade, tradi- 
tionally predominant, is now larger than 
prewar. The trade of Liberia and 
Ethiopia is mainly with the United 
States, while Libya’s trade is with Italy 
and the United Kingdom. 

The postwar period provided a great 
stimulus to Africa’s economies. Demand 
for Africa’s products was strong and 
steady, and was reflected in continu- 
ously rising prices. Sterling devaluation 
in 1949 and later the rapid increase in 
world demand for strategic commodities 
arising out of the Korean conflict re- 
sulted in further increases in prices. 
Entrepreneurial profits were high and 
provided the basis for an expansion of 
private investment. Local governments 
shared in the general prosperity through 
revenue collections, and some were able 
to increase their reserves appreciably 
while devoting relatively small sums to 
development. This is particularly true 
of the Gold Coast, Nigeria, and to a 
lesser extent Uganda and Northern Rho- 
desia. Elsewhere, as in the Belgian 
Congo and Southern Rhodesia, revenues 
encouraged a rapid expansion in public 


expenditure and borrowing for develop- 


ment. 

Since the peak in 1951, prices of Af- 
rican exports have generally fallen, with 
the notable exception of copper, cocoa, 
tobacco, and until very recently coffee, 


but not seriously enough to have caused 
any significant changes in the size of 
development budgets. 


Marketing Boards 


The peculiar vulnerability of primary 
producing countries to the effects of 
price changes in world markets is uni- 
versally recognized. In certain of the 
British territories, namely the Gold 
Coast, Nigeria, and Uganda, the mecha- 
nism of marketing boards is being uti- 
lized as a means of offsetting the seri- 
ous disadvantage of excessive depend- 
ence on the production for export of a 
small number of commodities. Origi- 
nally established to expedite the collec- 
tion and sale to the United Kingdom of 
agricultural products during World War 
Zi, these boards have since the end of 
the war become: (1) instruments for 
mitigating the effects on the local econo- 
mies of severe fluctuations in the world 
prices of their products; (2) devices for 
combating price inflation; and (3) a 
means of mobilizing savings for eco- 
nomic development. 

By paying producers prices lower than 
world prices, the Marketing Boards ac- 
cumulate reserves. A part of these re- 
serves are allocated to a stabilization 
fund to regularize producers’ incomes in 
the event of a serious fall in world 
prices, while the remainder is nor- 
mally available for economic develop- 
ment. The Boards have pursued a 
conservative policy of fixing producers’ 
prices in order to avoid inflation ‘and 
have generally underestimated the trend 
of world prices for their products. The 
result has been a large, rapid rise in 
the Boards’ reserves. Only a very small 
part of the reserves have so far been 
made available for development. How- 
ever, it is anticipated that expanded de- 
velopment programs now planned will 
require not only the use of Marketing ` 
Board funds available for this purpose, 
but loans from abroad as well. 
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PROGRAMS AND POLICIES OF 
Economic’ DEVELOPMENT 


Before World War II centralized 
planning and execution of public de- 
velopment programs had not yet be- 
come accepted as the means by which 
the metropoles could exercise their re- 
sponsibilities toward their dependent ter- 
ritories in Africa and elsewhere. This 
is, of course, not to say that there was 
therefore no economic development. On 


the contrary, the rapidity of economic. 


change in the postwar years was made 
possible by—or in some cases occurred 
in spite of—basic facilities most of 
which had been constructed over the 
preceding half-century and which repre- 
sented considerable public and private 
investment. The obsolete and obso- 
lescent transport, communications, and 
power facilities have been strained to 
the utmost during and since the war to 
meet the abnormal and sharply rising 
demands of Europe and the United 
States for foods and minerals. Disrup- 
tion of normal supplies during the war 
and continued shortages after the war, 
at least until 1952, denied Africa the 
physical capital needed to rehabilitate 
existing facilities. . 

In the postwar period, the United 
Kingdom, France, Belgium, and more 
recently Portugal have adopted policies 
and programs designed to further the 
economic and social development of 
their territories and have made avail- 
able for this purpose extensive grant 
and loan funds. The two major eco- 
nomic policy objectives appeared to be 
the following: (1) to improve the stand- 
ard of living and promote the welfare 
of the inhabitants of the dependencies 
and, in the case of the United King- 
dom’s territories, to establish a firm 
basis for self-government in the -very 
near future; and (2) to encourage the 
dependencies to make increasingly im- 
portant contributions to the economies 


of the mother countries as they develop 
further. During a time when Europe 
was beset by balance-of-payments prob- 
lems the metropoles turned to their ter- 
ritories to maximize the production and 
export of dollar-saving or dollar-earning 
commodities. The shortage of fats and 
oils in the United Kingdom prompted 
that country to undertake the bold and 
disastrous Groundnut Scheme in Tan- 
ganyika, in which the British taxpayers ` 
lost over 84 million dollars. In the Ko- 
rean and post-Korean buildup of West- 
ern strength Africa is viewed as an im- 
portant contributor of strategic com- 
modities required by the West. 

All plans in British, French, and Bel- 
gian territories have certain elements in 
common. They are generally ten- or 
four-year plans which have been re- 
viewed and revised frequently to reflect 
changes in cost estimates and modifica- 
tions in the scope or character of proj- 
ects as experience dictated. All plans 
place greatest emphasis on the develop- 
ment of basic facilities, that is, trans- 
port—roads, railways, ports—thermal 
and hydroelectric power, and telecom- 
munications. A smaller proportion of 
funds is devoted to such directly pro- 
ductive activities as agriculture, manu- 
facturing, and mining, while develop- 
ment in the fields of education, health, 
and housing is generally assigned the 
smallest share. 


Government participation 


In all cases, the metropoles contribute 
only a share of the costs of develop- 
ment in the form of grants or loans 
Grants of 420 million dollars allocated 
by the United Kingdom government to 
its African territories from the Colonial 
Development and Welfare Fund consti- 
tute approximately 16 per cent of the 
estimated cost of the formal develop- 


4 Excluding Southern Rhodesia, which as a 
self-governing colony did not qualify for 
grants. 
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ment plans. In addition the United 
Kingdom has made available for direct 
investment in all of its colonies through 
the Colonial Development Corporation 
and the Overseas Food Corporation 280 
million dollars and 140 million dollars 
respectively. A further source of pub- 
lic investment funds is the London mar- 
ket, where the territories have been able 
to float substantial loans for develop- 
ment. 

France fimances development of its 
territories south of the Sahara through 
FIDES (the Investment Fund for Eco- 
nomic and Social Development) and the 
Caisse Centrale. France’s grant con- 
tribution to FIDES is 55 per cent of 
the cost of the development program 
while the local governments’ share is 
45 per cent. The Caisse Centrale is 
authorized to extend loans to the ter- 
ritories to help them meet their con- 
tributions to FIDES. In North Africa, 
France makes grants to Algeria, Tu- 
nisia, and Morocco through a Fund for 
Modernization and Equipment, supple- 
mented by loans from the French treas- 
ury. Belgium’s financial contribution to 
the Congo’s development program is en- 
tirely in the form of loans. 

The formal plans by no means rep- 
resent the total developmental ` effort. 
They often exclude the investments of 
certain public corporations and railway 
programs. They éxclude, of course, pri- 
vate investment programs which in the 
Belgian and British areas approximate 
or exceed public investment. To cite 
data on public investment in the formal 
development plans therefore provides an 
incomplete picture of total investment. 
Nevertheless, it does indicate the im- 
portant role played by government in 
the development of Africa. Excluding 
the Union of South Africa and Egypt, 
total public investment in the formal 
development plans from 1946 through 
1953 was approximately 3.8 billion dol- 
lars. The largest expenditures were made 


by France and the French territories— 
2 billion dollars in North Africa and 
0.7 billion dollars in Africa south of the 
Sahara; expenditures in the British ter- 
ritories, including Southern Rhodesia, 
amounted to 0.7 billion dollars, and ~ 
the Belgian Congo 0.3 billion dollars. 


` Agencies of the United States have con- 


tributed substantially to African devel- 
opment. United States grants and loans 
to all African countries, including the 
Union of South Africa, through 1953 
were approximately 600 million dollars. 
The International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development has also 
made important contributions and has 
shown an interest in doing even more. 
Its loans have totaled 110 million dol- 
lars to the Union of South Africa, 70 
million dollars for Belgian Congo de- 
velopment, 42 million dollars to the 
Rhodesias, 8.5 million dollars to Ethi- 
opia, and 7.5 million dollars to French 
West Africa. 


Criticisms of current plans 


The lack of balance in some of the 
programs has been quite evident. In 
some territories the Europeans have 
been under nationalist attack for pursu- 
ing economic policies which benefited 
largely the European populations and 
only incidentally, if at all, the indige- 
nous populations. They have been fur- 
ther criticized for not adequately pro- 
viding for health and educational defi- 
ciencies. The programs undertaken in 
a number of territories were often of 
large scale, spectacular, costly, and re- 
sulting in little apparent benefit to the 
indigenous population. Moreover, in a 
few territories public investment has 
not induced nearly as much private in- 
vestment as the governments had hoped. 

Partly because of political pressure 
and partly because of the validity of 
the criticism that the programs were, 
on the whole, not placing sufficient em- 
phasis on rural agricultural development 
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and on ameliorating the social problems 
of the cities, a few programs have re- 
cently been recast to place slightly 
greater emphasis on this type of de- 
velopment. There is an increasing 
awareness of the importance in the 
long-range development of Africa of 
basic and technical education and of 
improvements in the productivity -of 
the small farmer. Countries can no 
longer afford an illiterate, unskilled, and 
undernourished population. Neverthe- 
less, social programs do divert scarce 
resources from directly productive in- 
vestment and constitute a current charge 
against the whole economy for future 
benefit. Expenditures on social pro- 
grams should not reach the point where 
capital and recurrent costs become so 
high as to necessitate the postponement 
of urgently needed economic develop- 
ment projects. 


OUTLOOK 


The magnitude and speed of future 
development in Africa depends on a 
variety of factors, economic, political, 
social, and psychological. Among the 
more important economic factors is the 
future level of capital investment. Ob- 
viously, for many years it will be nec- 
essary for Africa to continue to rely on 
a flow of finance from abroad whether 
in the form of intergovernmental loans 
and grants or private investment. Nev- 
ertheless, as in the past, the territories 
will have to bear the major share of 
the burden of development, including 
the deferred financial load of external 
loans, out of income earned by the em- 
ployment of their own resources. : 

The basis for future income required 
to continue and expand development 
programs in the public and private sec- 
tor and to service external loans will be 
the export industries. If the prices of 
Africa’s exports are maintained at about 
their present levels in relation to im- 
port prices Africa’s ability to pursue 


development programs should. not be 
impaired. Incentives to expand pro- 
duction will be operative, incomes will 
increase, and governmental revenues 
will be buoyant. If, on the other hand, 
there is a steady decline in export prices 
without a proportionate fall in import 
prices, output of the export industries 
will tend to fall and incentives to ex- 
pand productive capacity will diminish 
with declining incomes. Public devel- 
opment programs would become more 
costly during a period of contracting 
governmental revenues. Under the cir- 
cumstances, without expanded external 
aid the result would be a reduced rate. 
of development. 

The outlook for Africa’s export in- 
dustries is on the whole reasonably 
good. Prices of a number of African 
commodities which slumped after the 
Korean crisis have recently risen again. 
There should be a sustained and in- 
creasing demand over the years for Af- 
rica’s exports, given the present rate of 
economic expansion in the United States 
and Western Europe. 

The noneconomic factors affecting 
development involve fundamental atti- 
tudes, customary behavior, and incen- 
tives which do not lend themselves to 
rapid change. Among these are Af- 
rican nationalist attitudes toward for- 
eign private investment; popular atti- 
tudes towards continuing and expand- 
ing public development programs; the 
willingness of the people to be taxed for 
the provision of essential public serv- 
ices; the business initiative and im- 
agination of private individuals and 
their quickness to take advantage of 
private opportunities offered by the ex- 
pansion of public facilities; the rate of 
growth of a local body of technological, 
administrative, and executive ability; 
and the development and spread of a 
sense of public responsibility and de- 
votion to duty among elected and ap- 
pointed officials. In areas where prob- 
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lems are complicated by the existence 
of several races and by laws, regula- 
tions, and behavioral patterns of a dis- 
criminatory nature directed against the 
African majority and nonwhite mi- 
nority, the speed of future development 
will depend in addition on the course 


of race relations: the degree to which 
wage and employment rigidities are rê- 
laxed; the extent to which non-Euro- 
peans are permitted to participate in 
the planning and execution of develop- 
ment programs; and the response of 
non-Europeans to opportunities offered. 


Frank R. La Macchia, Washington, D. C., is an international economist with the De- 
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The Changing Economic Structure of 
French West Africa* 


By Jo W. Saxe 


ETWEEN 1854 and 1865 General 

Faidherbe, an energetic soldier, 
consolidated French trading establish- 
ments on the coast of West Africa and 
extended French influence to the in- 
terior. Marching inland from four Sene- 
galese towns—which had been French 
since pre-Revolutionary times and the 
inhabitants of which had enjoyed some 
of the rights of French citizenship since 
1848-—-Faidherbe’s troops set up a se- 
ries of military and trading centers as 
far as the Niger River. In 1904 the 
colonies of Senegal and Sudan, which 
Faidherbe had established, were feder- 
ated with the southern territories of 
Guinea, Ivory Coast, and Dahomey; 
and in the early twenties the Federation 
was expanded to include Mauritania in 
the north and Niger in the east. 

The creation and consolidation of the 
Federation, like Faidherbe’s penetration 
of the interior, were essentially achieve- 
ments of individual soldiers and ad- 
ministrators; they were never more than 
an adjunct to French policy elsewhere. 
To some extent rivalry with the Brit- 
ish, who were establishing themselves in 
Nigeria and the Gold Coast during the 
same period, spurred penetration of the 
interior. In the course of negotiations 
largely about other problems, the French 
and the British eventually agreed on the 
boundaries of their respective territories 
in West Africa. The French West Af- 
rican Federation which emerged from 
these agreements lacked natural unity 
both in territory and population. 
Nevertheless the eight territories of 


* Where necessary, the author has used his 
own estimates to fill gaps in the published 
statistics on which this account of the French 
West African economy is based. 
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the Federation were tightly knit to- 
gether. In 1946, under the terms of 
the new French Constitution, they be- 
came an integral part of the French Re- 
public, French political tradition—as 
expressed in the 1848 grant of civic 
rights to inhabitants of four Senegalese 
towns and in the incorporation of the 
Federation’s diverse territories into the 
French Republic—was to have impor- 
tant consequences in later stages of 
West Africa’s economic development. 

Today French West Africa extends 
from Lake Chad to Dakar and from the 
Sahara to the Gulf of Guinea. It covers 
one-sixth of the area of Africa and con- 
tains about 18 million people, or less 
than one-tenth of the continent’s total 
population. Seven foreign enclaves-—of 
which two, Nigeria and the Gold Coast, 
are of considerable political and eco- 
nomic importance—lie within its land 
borders. 

A substantial part of French West 
Africa is desert or subdesert savanna, 
where little more than stock raising is 
possible. To the south of this region is 
a broad band of savanna with a longer 
rainy season, where food grains such as 
millet and sorghum can be grown. This 
savanna becomes progressively more hu- 
mid and somewhat wooded toward the 
south. On its wetter southern edge and 
in the drier northern edge of the tropi- 
cal rain forest which lies between the 
savanna and the southern coast, tropi- 
cal tubers, corn, cocoa, and coffee can 
be grown. The rain forest itself is com- 
posed of tropical hardwoods, of which 
a certain number find a market in Eu- 
rope. Along the coast are found oil and 
coconut palms. 

The river valleys and deltas, particu- 
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larly the great valley of the Niger, the 
valley of the Senegal, and the delta of 
the Casamance, are sufficiently well wa- 
tered to make the cultivation of rice 
possible. 

Almost all the soils of the area are 
poor in organic matter and fragile in 
structure. Continuous or intensive culti- 
vation causes a rapid decrease in fer- 
tility. The more valuable and readily 
marketable hardwoods are scattered 
throughout the rain forest, making the 
felling and transporting of timber more 
costly as the more accessible areas are 
logged out. 

The known mineral resources of the 
Federation are few. Small gold and 
diamond deposits are mined by Africans 
and Europeans. Recently, large bauxite 
and iron deposits were found in Guinea, 
not far from the port of Conakry. Both 
deposits have a low value per ton, how- 
ever. 


FRENCH INFLUENCE 


Traditionally, the population of French 
West Africa devoted the largest share 
of its production to subsistence, leaving 
only a small margin to be traded abroad 
for manufactures and foodstuffs. Un- 
der French influence, however, West Af- 
rica’s foreign trade underwent changes 
so radical as to provoke an agricul- 
tural and economic revolution. The 
flow of trade was increased and regu- 
larized, particularly in palm nuts and 
palm oil. Moreover, new crops were 
introduced. Of these, peanuts and 
cocoa, especially the former, rapidly be- 
came the most important, both because 
climatic and soil conditions were suited 
to them and because native methods of 
farming could readily be adapted to 
their cultivation. Introduced into Sene- 
gal as early as 1840, peanuts were be- 
ing exported in substantial amounts at 
the end of the nineteenth century. Com- 
pletion of the railroad from Dakar to 


the Niger River in 1923 and develop- 
ment of roads in southern Senegal made 
further expansion possible. Exports of 
peanuts rose to 400,000 tons in 1929 
and to over 600,000 in 1939. 
was introduced into the Ivory Coast 
shortly after the turn of the century. 
Exports reached 16,000 tons in 1929 
and 55,000 tons in 1939. Together, 
peanuts and cocoa formed about 60 per 
cent of total exports by value in 1939. 
The introduction of peanuts and cocoa 
was followed by that of coffee and ba- 
nanas. At first these were grown only 
on European plantations in the Ivory 
Coast and Guinea. Coffee was rapidly 
adopted by native farmers, but bananas 
continued even after World War II to 
be principally a plantation crop. In 
1939 coffee and bananas made up about 
10 per cent of the value of exports. 
Gold, palm nuts, and palm oil made up 
an additional 15 per cent. 

In 1914 the French extended their 
administration to every part of the Fed- 
eration and were building the ports, 
warehouses, railroads, and roads which 
were necessary for collection and ship- 
ment of exports and for distribution of 
imported consumer’ goods to African 
farmers. By 1934 the railroad system 
reached a total length of more than 
2,300 miles and was virtually com- 
plete. Ports and port facilities were im- 
proved, good gravel roads were extended 
throughout the peanut-raising regions of 
the Senegal, and many schools, hos- 
pitals, dispensaries, and administrative 
buildings were built. 

The growing trade and construction 
brought a considerable French popula- 
tion to the new political and economic 
centers of -the Federation—the ports 
and railroad towns. 

All these ‘innovations profoundly 
changed the activities of a part of the 
African population. Within the export 
crop zone, that is, the coastal areas in 
which the new crops could be grown 


Cocoa . 
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economically, production of food crops 
declined as that of peanuts and cocoa 
increased. Rice began to appear among 
-the imports of the Federation. But 
changes were not limited to this zone. 
Temporary and permanent immigrants 
came from the interior to work for 
wages in the coastal areas, in response 
to the demand for seasonal labor on 
peanut farms, on cocoa farms, on ba- 
nana plantations, and in the logging 
camps, as well as for the construction 
and operation of ports, warehouses, and 
railroads. Taxes, consumer goods, and 
various administrative measures played 
a large part in bringing about this mi- 
gration. The demand for seasonal labor 
for the cocoa farms of the Gold Coast 
led to a similar migration from the in- 
terior of French West Africa. 


Economic “SECTORS” OF THE 
~ FEDERATION 


Thus, as a result of French public 
and private enterprise, a new economic 
structure had been firmly established by 
the end of the 1930’s. This structure 
can best be described by dividing it into 
six relatively well-defined, if somewhat 
unconventional, economic sectors. Ac- 
counts of the transactions between these 
sectors would be, in effect, the social ac- 
counts of the Federation. The receipts 
side of these accounts can be arranged 
to show the gross “national” income or 
product of the Federation, and the ex- 
- penditures side to show its gross “na- 

tional” expenditure. 

1 The statistical data required for a detailed 
presentation of these accounts are not avail- 
able. The French government is preparing 
similar accounts for some postwar years, but 
these accounts have not yet been completed 
or made public. Data for prewar years prob- 

--ably do not exist. There are, however, some 
statistical series which go back to the 1930's, 
as well as a number of estimates and qualita- 
tive appraisals of the flow of goods and 
money On the basis of this information it 
is possible to set forth in very general terms 
the relative importance of the sectors before 


The first three sectors are similar to 
three which are defined in the simplified 
system of national accounts of the Or- 
ganization for European Economic Co- 
operation (OEEC): ? Government, En- 
terprises, and Households. The first of 
these is identical with the Government 
sector as defined by OEEC. The second 
differs from the corresponding OEEC 
sector in that it includes European- 
owned farms but excludes African farms 
and handicrafts. The third excludes 
traditional African households. The re- 
maining three sectors have been devised 
to fit French West African conditions. 
These are: Farmers (African farmers 
producing for export), Migrant Wage 
Earners, and the Traditional Economy. 

African farms excluded from Enter- 
prises are included in the Farmer or 
Traditional Economy sector. Migrant 
Wage Earners are set apart because of 
their relatively large number and their 
ambiguous position between the Tradi- 
tional Economy and the five sectors 
which comprise the newer “European” 
economy. In respect to transactions 
with the rest of the world, it will be , 
sufficient for descriptive purposes to as- 
sume that they are made only by the 
Enterprise or the Government sector. 

The division of French West Africa’s 
economy into these six sectors is based 
on similarities in economic behavior of 
units which are included in each sector 
and on differences in the way of life be- 
tween units of different sectors. The 
nature and import content of consump- 
tion by units in the Household sec- 
tor, for example, is radically different 





the war and the nature of the relations be- 
tween them. When this is followed by a de- 
scription of. the changes in the structure of 
French West Africa during the war and post- 
war years, it is also possible to estimate 
changes in the size and distribution of the 
“national” product of the 1950's. i 

2 For details see OEEC National Council 
Research Unit, A Simplified System of Na- 
tional Accounts (Paris: OEEC, 1954). 
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from that of units in the Traditional 
Economy; that of Farmers differs from 
both, having an import content smaller 
than that of Households and larger than 
that of the Traditional Economy. 


Economic STRUCTURE OF THE 
INTERWAR PERIOD 


In the late 1930’s the Traditional 
Economy had relatively few transac- 
tions with the rest of the economy. It 
received a small cash income from sale 
of food or handicrafts to Farmers and 
Migrant Wage Earners, made a few 
purchases from Enterprises, and paid 
taxes to Government. Migrant Wage 
Earners were in a similar position, but 
were increasing in number and were be- 
ginning to provide a sort of bridge be- 
tween the Traditional Economy and the 
“European” sectors. 

Farmers were the next largest sector, 
and their activities accounted for a 
large part of the “national” product. 
They received a substantial cash in- 
come for their production of peanuts, 
cocoa, coffee, and so forth, and spent a 
large part on purchases of imported 
goods from Enterprises. It was charac- 
teristic of the Farmers’ accounts that 
they showed a substantial credit bal- 
ance with Enterprises (that is, that they 
received more for their crops than they 
spent in purchasing consumer goods) 
and a small deficit with Government 
(that is, that they paid taxes but re- 
ceived no cash payments from Govern- 
ment). But payments to Enterprises 
and Government did not require all of 
their cash income. The balance was used 
to hire migrant labor or to make pur- 
chases from the Traditional Economy, 
or it was hoarded. There is some evi- 
dence that a minimum amount of the 
currency in circulation was held more 
or less permanently by Farmers. 

. The Household sector included French 
residents of the Federation, largely com- 
posed of civil servants and employees of 


Enterprises, and Africans holding simi- 
lar positions. It was a relatively small 
sector, in balance with Government, 
since Households paid relatively large 
amounts in taxes. It was probably also 
in balance with Enterprises, since receipts 
of Households from wages and salaries 
were balanced by expenditures on im- 
ported consumer goods purchased from 
Enterprises. Consumption by House- 
holds differed substantially. from con- 
sumption by the Traditional Economy, 
Migrant Wage Earners, and even Farm- 
ers. It was, for example, somewhat 
smaller in the aggregate than consump- 
tion by Farmers, larger per capita, and 
included a wider range of goods. There 
were more Africans than Frenchmen in 
the Household sector, but consumption 
by Africans was smaller per capita than 
that by the French. To the extent that 
Africans were newcomers to the sector, 
they consumed fewer imported goods, 
since they were still under the influence 
of the way of life of the sectors from 
which they had come. However, there 
was a tendency for Africans in this sec- 
tor more and more to align their way 
of life with the standard set by the 
French. This tendency was very prob- 
ably reinforced by the political rights 
enjoyed by African inhabitants of the 
four Senegalese towns previously men- 
tioned. Nevertheless, the Household 
sector was probably somewhat smaller 
than the Farmer sector in the interwar 
period. The relatively small numbers 
involved (perhaps 150,000 to 200,000 
including Frenchmen, as compared with 
500,000 to 1,000,000 Farmers) and the 
relative newness to the sector of many 
Africans, limited the share of House- 
holds in the “national” income and the 
pressure of their consumption on the 
import side of the balance of payments. 

The Government sector seems to have 
been about the same size as the other 
two. It was probably in surplus with 
almost all of the other groups, judging 
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by a consistently small budgetary sur- 
plus on current account and its limited 
capital expenditures. It had grown 
in size over a period of decades, but 
seemed to be relatively stable during 
the 1930’s. 

The Enterprise sector was the largest, 
partly because it did a very large share 
of all the foreign business of the Fed- 

, eration. In respect to internal trans- 
actions with Farmers and Households, 
Enterprises spent more than they re- 
ceived: purchases of export crops ex- 
ceeded sales of consumer goods de- 
spite gradually increasing purchases by 


Households. Abroad, on the other hand, . 


Enterprises sold the export crops of 
the Federation and bought a somewhat 
smaller amount of consumer goods. En- 
terprises also bought a small amount of 
capital goods abroad, largely on Gov- 
ernment account. These purchases were 
responsible for a small trade deficit. On 
the basis of exports of crops produced 
by Farmers, imports of consumer goods, 
and amounts of prewar budgets, it ap- 
peared that the Household and Govern- 
ment sectors were of about the same 
size and that the Enterprise sector was 
about three times the size of either— 
that is, either receipts or expenditures 
of Enterprises within the Federation 
were three times as large as receipts or 
expenditures of either of the two other 
sectors. ° 


Wartime DEVELOPMENTS 


The prewar economic structure of 
French West Africa did not survive 
World War II. From 1940 to 1943 the 
Federation was in the hands of the 
Vichy government. The authority of 
the administration in political and eco- 
nomic affairs was increased in an effort 
to produce supplies for France, particu- 
larly edible oils, and to maintain the 
integrity of French control against both 
the Germans and the Free French. 
Neither effort was successful. Produc- 


tion and exports slowly declined, and 
the Germans began to take an active 
part in the disposal of the diminished 
output. R 

The Free French government at Al- 
giers replaced Vichy shortly after the 
Allied landings in North Africa in No- 
vember 1942. With the interruption 
of trade with France, production and 
exports declined more rapidly. 

The increasing inability of both gov- 
ernments to provide shipping either to 
bring imports to the Federation or to 
evacuate its exports reduced the level 
of trade in 1944-45 to little more than 
one-third of the average over the previ- 
ous decade. Neither regime had been 
able to maintain export production, 
which had been progressively abandoned 
in favor of production of food crops, 
particularly in Senegal There was a 
considerable migration of Africans to 
the cities in search of employment, as 
money income was no longer forth- 
coming from the sale of export crops. 
Moreover, what consumer goods were 
available could be found only in the 
cities. There was also a large increase 
in the French population. Nine or ten 
thousand persons came to West Africa 
during 1939-42 and were unable to 
leave until the end of the war. In ad- 
dition, there were Allied military units 
which were being moved through the 
area. As a result, demand for consumer 
goods and for African labor increased. 

Open inflation was avoided by tight 
price and wage controls, Lend-Lease, 
and British assistance. In 1944 the 
situation was aggravated by a campaign 
to produce goods required by France 
and the French forces Production 
quotas and requisitioning of crops and 
of labor were briefly and unsuccessfully 
applied. The result was a further dis- 
ruption of the prewar economic struc- 
ture of the Federation. 

There were two other specific results 
of the war. One was that all the equip- 
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ment of the Federation—ports, rail- 
roads, roads, buildings, motor vehicles, 
and so forth—gradually deteriorated 
through continued use without ade- 
quate maintenance and replacement. 
The other was that a considerable ef- 
fort was made to produce certain manu- 
factured goods in French West Africa. 
In this respect the most important and 
successful innovation was the creation 
of an oil pressing and refining industry 
in Senegal. 


Postwar CHANGES AND REFORMS 


Postwar political and economic changes 
combined to reinforce the disruptive ef- 
fects of the war and to introduce new 
elements into the economy of the Fed- 
eration. The political structure was 
completely reformed. An Assembly was 
established in each of the territories, 
the number of which was increased from 
seven to eight in 1948, and a federal 
council was established at Dakar. In 
all of these bodies Africans had a ma- 
jority of the seats. Moreover, French 
West Africa was allotted sixteen seats 
(later increased to twenty) in the new 
National Assembly, twenty in the Coun- 
cil of the Republic, and twenty-two 
(later twenty-seven) in the newly cre- 
ated Assembly of the French Union. 
Almost a million West Africans were 
eligible to vote in the 1946 elections 
and 600,000 of them did. By 1951 
three million were eligible, and half of 
them voted. The powers of the ad- 
ministration were curtailed in favor of 
the new Assemblies, particularly in mat- 
ters of finance. The authority to tax, 
borrow, and spend public funds was al- 
most completely in the hands of the As- 
semblies. Representatives of the Over- 
seas Territories in the French Parlia- 
ment were largely responsible “for the 
enactment of a law in 1950 which ac- 
corded substantial equality of pay and 
allowances to African employees of the 
French government and its subdivisions, 


including the Federation of French West 
Africa and its component territories. In 
1953, the same representatives were in- 
fluential in the enactment of a compre- 
hensive labor code for the Overseas 
Territories. The code brought wage 
standards and_ working conditions of 
Africans substantially closer to those 
obtaining in France. These and other 
measures indicated a strong tendency 
of Africans to change their way of life 
to one approximating French standards 
more closely. 


French government expenditures 


Acting under the same influences 
which had brought about political re- 
form, the French government enacted 
several measures and voted large sums 
of money to provide for the social and 
economic development of the Overseas 
Territories. French West Africa had 
benefited from a program of public in- 
vestment during the thirties, but the 
postwar program was on an umprece- 
dented scale. The earlier programs 
were financed largely by borrowing, 
were for the most part limited to 
construction of ports and railroads, 
and were relatively small in amount. 
The postwar program was financed by 
French government grants and loans on 
very favorable terms, and it included 
almost every aspect of the economic 
and social life of the Federation. The 
relative importance of public investment 
expenditures in French West Africa rose 
from less than 10 per cent of total pub- 
lic expenditures in 1938 to 40 per cent 
in 1952. This proportional increase 
was accompanied by a sizable absolute 
increase in public expenditure in real 
terms over the same period. The 
public investment programs required a 


‘large increase in current government 


expenditures as well, particularly for 
maintenance of new schools, hospitals, 
and so forth. 

The French government also extended 
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its activities in French West Africa in 
other ways. It assumed the costs of 
defense and a considerable part of the 
costs of the executive afm of the Fed- 
eration’s government. It bore a large 
part of the cost of an expanded judicial 
system and undertook to pay for cer- 
tain navigation, air transport, and com- 
munication facilities. As a result large 
amounts of money, equipment, and per- 
sonnel were made available. ` 

All of these measures encouraged an 
increase in the French population of the 
Federation. The newcomers, however, 
were somewhat different from the pre- 
war French inhabitants. There was a 
greater variety of occupations among 
them; the ratio of women and children 
to the total was higher; and settlement 
in the Sudan, Ivory Coast, and Guinea 
tended to reduce the concentration of 
the French population in Dakar and 
. other Senegalese towns. This increase 
and diversification of the French popu- 
lation induced a similar trend among 
Africans in the cities and encouraged 
the growth of various urban institu- 
tions: banks, shops, service trades, 
schools, motion picture theaters, and so 
forth. 


` Production and exports 


Important changes occurred in the 
production and exports of the Federa- 
tion. The total value of the peanut 
crop as an export was increased by 
local processing of a substantial part of 
the crop into oil and oil cake. How- 
ever, the relative importance of peanuts 
as an export declined while that of 
coffee and cocoa rose. This increase 
reflected not only an increase in pro- 
duction but also high world-market 
prices. The absolute and relative im- 
portance of exports of wood, palm nuts, 
palm oil, and bananas remained more 
or less stable. 

Mineral production increased, notably 
iron ore and bauxite from Guinea and 


phosphates from Senegal. - Exports of 
all three, however, barely replaced gold 
exports in value, the latter having fallen 
sharply from prewar levels as a result 
of low prices and rising costs of pro- 
duction. There was hope that a newly 
discovered copper deposit in Mauritania 
could be profitably exploited, but this 
had to be preceded by a long period of 
exploration and research. The future 
of the mining industry thus appeared 


. to be prejudiced to some extent by un- 


certain markets and the need for heavy 
capital investments before production 
could begin. 

In sum, the resources of French West 
Africa had not changed, except for an 
increase in coffee and cocoa production 
and the discovery and exploitation of 
certain minerals. The economic struc- 
ture, however, had changed radically. 
The change can be appreciated from a 
brief description of the six sectors of 
the economy as they appeared in 1952- 
53. 


Changes in the economy 


With the migration of some of its in- 
habitants to the coffee and cocoa farms 
and to the cities, the Traditional 
Economy diminished in size. Its trans- 
actions with the rest of the economy ap- 
peared to be slightly larger than in the 
interwar period. | 

Migrant Wage Earners continued to 
occupy an ambiguous position. They 
appeared, however, to be moving away 
from the Traditional Economy and to- 
ward the “European” economy. 

Farmers were barely holding their 
own “absolutely and failed to improve 
their relative position. The prewar sur- 
plus in their accounts with Enterprise 
was probably reduced somewhat by a 
deterioration in their terms of trade and 
by an increasing tendency to consume 
imported goods, although evidence on 
these points is scant and difficult to in- 
terpret. It is clear, however, that the 
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situation of Households changed radi- 
cally, while that of Farmers did not. 
Households became very important. 
Their numbers increased substantially, 
as a result of the immigration of French- 
men and of the influx of Africans from 
other sectors. The new African mem- 
bers tended more and more toward 
higher levels of consumption, including 
consumption of imported goods. The 
relatively large numbers of Africans in 
this sector and the more rapid change 
in their way of life, compared with 
Farmers, as well as the stronger politi- 
cal and social bargaining power which 
they had obtained as a result of post- 
war reforms, made it possible for them 
to obtain a substantially larger share of 
the “national” income.? The prewar 
limits on the claims of this sector on 
the “national” income and its pressure 
on the import side of the balance of 
payments were considerably relaxed. 
Government also expanded greatly, 
not only in real terms but also propor- 
tionally tò Enterprises. (Capital ex- 


-penditures increased from six to eight 


times over the prewar level and current 
expenditures about three times. It is 
estimated that the number of Govern- 
ment employees doubled between 1939 
and 1952. An increased proportion of 
Government payments went to House- 
holds, but Government bought more im- 
ported goods from Enterprises as well 
Government expenditures increased more 
than receipts from taxation. The re- 
sulting deficit was met largely by French 
government contributions to the public 
investment program. The economic and 
social reforms of the postwar period 
were, in effect, a floor under Govern- 
ment expenditures on salaries and social 
services. There was every indication 
that the ‘Government sector would con- 


3 There were about 300,000 to 400,000 
Frenchmen and Africans in this sector in the 
1950’s, while the number of Farmers did not 
seem to have changed since the 1930's. 


tinue to expand and that it would of 
necessity continue to rely on external 
assistance. Although taxes were raised, 
there was certainly a political limit on 
tax increases. This situation will leave 
Government heavily dependent on ex- 
ternal assistance, unless there is a con- 
siderable increase in productivity within 
the economy. Both mining and produc- 
tion of export crops seem to be close to 
ceilings on output—and perhaps produc- 
tivity—set by physical factors. If this 
is the case, Government will be faced 
with the problem of developing the Tra- - 
ditional Economy to a point where out- 
put will not only be able to meet all the 
new claims on the “national” income 
but will also be sufficient to meet new 
claims from members of the Traditional 
Economy whose consumption is certain 
to be affected by such a development 

The Enterprise sector, while it in- 
creased in importance, increased pro- 
portionally less than Government and 
Households. 
used to estimate the relative importance 
of these sectors in the interwar period, 
Enterprises were only twice the size of 
Government and Households, both of 
which were still at about the same level 
Farmers fell far behind in importance 
to Government and Households... En- 
terprises had a deficit in their opera- 
tions abroad, since Households were 
consuming more imports and Govern- 
ment was buying more imported capital 
goods. 


PROSPECTS AND PROBLEMS 


In conclusion, it may be said that 
the growth of “national” revenue in 
most sectors of the economy appears to 
be either limited by physical factors or 
dependent on assistance from abroad. 
Foreign assistance provides capital and 
a continuing subsidy to consumption, 
which has been increasing as a result 
of political and social reforms. The 
French government and the government 


On the same basis as that ` 
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of French West Africa are aware of this 
problem and are attempting to solve it 
by initiating a revised public invest- 
ment program. Whereas the first post- 
war public investment program was di- 
rected toward improving transportation, 
communications, and social services, the 
second is tobe directed toward devel- 
oping the agricultural productivity of 


the Traditional Economy and Farmers.- 


This will be a long process, and a part 
of the investment will of necessity be 
siphoned off to conserve natural re- 
. sources and to provide for rising stand- 
ards of consumption in those two sec- 
tors. At the same time the Household 
sector is likely to continue to grow, and. 
its standards of consumption will prob- 
ably continue to increase more than 
proportionally to its increase in num- 
bers. Postwar reforms have given to 
Africans, particularly to those in the 
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Household sector, the power to enforce 
their claims to a new way of life.. Un- 
der the pressure of these claims, Gov- 
ernment will be obliged to expand many 
of its activities in such fields as public 
health, housing, and education. 

The resources which Government can 
obtain from the economy do not appear 
to be sufficient to meet all these claims 
and to supply the capital for develop- 
ment of the sectors in which an increase 
in productivity may be possible. No 
doubt some rearranging of the economy 
in the form of changes in the fiscal and 
marketing systems is possible and may 
provide some of the needed resources. 
But a considerable deficit will be met 
in the future, as it has been in the re- 
cent past, by the French government. 
Wartime disturbance and postwar re- 
form have laid the burden of change in 
French West Africa on France. 
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Economic Planning and Development 
in the Belgian Congo 


By J. Hucz 


EOGRAPHIC factors play a basic 

role in determining the pattern of 
economic development in the Belgian 
Congo. The Congo is a large land area 
(900,000 square miles, or almost a third 
the size of the United States), situated 
in the center of the African continent 
and connected with the Atlantic Coast 
only by a narrow corridor along the 
lower stretches of the Congo River. It 
has a system of navigable waterways 
11,300 miles long, made up of the 
Congo River and its tributaries, but the 
principal mineral deposits of the area 
are concentrated in the eastern part of 
the country—in the area furthest from 
the sea. Its hot and humid equato- 
rial climate is not particularly favorable 
‘to European settlement except in the 
higher altitudes. 

In 1953 the native population of the 
Belgian Congo was 12,026,000, the 
population density being 13.3 inhabit- 
ants per.square mile. Most of the na- 
tives live in their tribal environment 
and devote themselves to agriculture, 
but an important fraction (over 20 per 
cent) now live in the population cen- 
ters created by the Europeans, These 
are the “detribalized” natives, most of 
whom are employed in European enter- 
prises. 

The economy of the Congo is still 
largely based on foreign trade. Min- 
eral products and, raw or. semiprocessed 
agricultural products are exported from 
the Congo in return for imports of capi- 
tal goods, materials for industry, and 
consumer goods—though most consumer 
goods in the Congo are produced locally. 
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As Table 1 shows, the ‘total value of 
exports in 1953 was over 400 million 
dollars. Minerals (mainly copper, tin, 
cobalt, diamonds, and gold) account for 
over 60 per cent of the total value of ex- 
ports. Copper is by far the most im- 
portant of the minerals; in 1953 the ex- 
port of this commodity amounted to 
over 137 million dollars. Most (80 per 
cent) of the nonmineral exports con- 
sist of palm-oil products, cotton prod- 
ucts, and coffee. 

Imports to the Congo in 1953 
amounted to 360 million dollars. As 
seen in Table 1, industrial equipment 
and materials make up the largest part 
of imported goods. 

The economy of the Congo has been 
developing rapidly in recent years. One 
indication of its growth is the increase 
in the volume of foreign trade, as shown 
in Table 2. 

The rise in imports from 1945 to 
1950 reflects the efforts made to re- 
equip the country industrially after 
World War II, as well as the beginnings 
of the Ten Year Plan. The new invest- 
ments did not appreciably influence the 
volume of exports until somewhat later. 

When studying the development of 
exports from the Congo it should be 
emphasized that these exports are be- 
coming increasingly diversified. This di- 
versification has taken two forms: the 
trend toward substitution of semiproc- 
essed materials for raw material exports, 
as for example the export of zinc metal 
instead of zinc ores, palm kernel and 
peanut oil instead of unprocessed palm 
kernels and peanuts; and the introduc- 
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TABLE 1—PRINCIPAL Exports AND IMPORTS OF THE BELGIAN Conco, 1953 
(millions of dollars) * 


Exports 
Minerals” ......-. ud” a An 262.1 
Industrial Products ° ..........eeeueee 39.2 
Agricultural Products * .............-+ 1053 
Animal Products ........ Sekine Fe 32 
Total value of exports ............,. 409.8 


Imports 
Industrial and Agricultural Machines 
and. Tools: cies cies ea da nen ee 840 
Heavy Metal Equipment (girders, plates, 


rails, tubing, etc.) . ..... cess ee eee 349 
Food and Beverages ...... .. . .... 32.1 
Automotive Vehicles and Parts ........ 315 

- Cloth and Clothing ........ o ....... 25.9 
Petroleum Products ...........00. eee 14.4 
Others essere neces ot BG Aide Machin 138.0 

Total value of imports ......... ... 360.8 


* Belgian Congo francs are converted to dollars at the official rate of exchange, approximately 


50 Belgian Congo francs to one U. S. dollar. 


> Principal minerals are copper, tin, cobalt, diamonds, gold, zinc, manganese, tungsten, and 
zinc ores. Some`93 per cent of the value of mineral exports is represented by the following 
items: copper ($1375 million); tin and tin ore ($396 million); cobalt and cobalt products 
($37 8 million); diamonds ($1.7 million); gold ($1.3 million). 

° “Industrial Products” refers principally to agricultural products which ite been processed 
to some extent; vegetable oils account for 75 per cent of the value of these industrial products. 

2 About 80 per cent of the combined items “Agricultural Products” and “Industrial Products” 
is made up of palm-oil products ($395 million), cotton products ($400 million), and coffee 


($33.5 million). 


tion of new export products, such as 
cobalt alloys and manganese ore. 
Another index of the increasing pace 
of development of the Congo’s economy 
is found in the expansion of native ex- 
penditure for consumer goods. In 1951 
natives spent roughly 340 million dol- 
lars on consumer goods, 228 million dol- 
lars of which were for food and 68 mil- 
lion dollars for clothing; this is almost 
twice as much (in real terms) as na- 
tives were spending on similar goods in 
1938.1 Most of these increased con- 
sumer expenditures were for nonfood 
items. Thus food consumption has in- 
creased by only 50 per cent in the years 
since 1938, while consumption of cloth- 
ing, decorative items, and household 
equipment tripled and in some cases 
quintupled during the same period, indi- 
cating a substantial improvement in liv- 
ing standards. This improvement re- 


1The growth of native consumer spending 
is evident in the following index of physical 
volume of consumption (1948-49 equals 100): 
1938, 67.1; 1948, 94.6; 1949, 1054; 1950, 
108.2; 1951, 129.1. 


sulted from a rise in native purchasing 
power; wages have gone up appreciably 
in connection with the increasing pro- 
ductivity of labor. 

Along with the increased diversifica- 
tion of exports is a marked tendency 
toward an increase in the number of 
variety of local industries producing for 
the internal market. For example, the 
new industries installed during the past 
few years include manufacturers of 
bags, blankets, canvas, bottles, fibro- 
TABLE 2—Txe Votume or FOREIGN ‚TRADE, 


SELECTED Yrars, 1920-1953 
(1951 equals 100) 











Year Imports Exports 
1920 96 8.8 
1930 29.2 349 
1938 . 295 650 
1945 20.7 74.9 
1950 . 724 97.3 
1951 100 0 100.0 
1952 .. 142.0 106.8 
1953 1417 111.8 





* The index used here is a Laspeyre type of 
index of the quantity of imports and exports. 
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cement, plywood, and construction ma- 
terials. 

The index of industrial production 
naturally reflects these new develop- 
ments. As shown in Table 3, indus- 
trial production increased about four- 
fold from 1945 to 1953. The process 
of industrial growth in the Congo is 
typical of a developing economy; im- 
ported goods are being brought in at 
less and less finished stages, while lo- 
cally produced raw materials are being 
pracessed domestically to an ever in- 
creasing extent. Analysis of ‘the kinds 
of goods imported confirms these trends; 
the largest part of imports consists of 
capital goods. 

The gross national product, first cal- 
culated in 1950, stood at 712 million 
dollars in that year. In 1951 it was 
928 million dollars, and in 1952 it rose 
to slightly over one billion dollars. By 
comparison, the fiscal burden is very 
light. Government expenditure was 98 
million dollars in 1950, 128 million in 
1951, 140 million in 1952, and 152 mil- 
lion dollars in 1953. This relatively 
low level of public expenditure, coupled 
with the continuing growth of the na- 
tional income, indicates that the Belgian 
Congo is capable of supporting the pub- 
lic investment effort of the Ten Year 
Plan. i 


TEN YEAR PLAN 


The objectives of the Plan are both, 


economic and social. In drawing up the 


TABLE 3—InpDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION, 
SELECTED Years, 1930-53 * 


(1947-49 equals 100) 


1930 ........ 214 
1938 . 28.5 
T945 a ay 64.0 
1950) eer eeee cies s we 1474 
TOS TD. or ales nerean 179 4 
1952) aster ed oeus . 206.9 
LOSS: nhie aaeeio ears 250.0 ° 


* The index used ‘here is a Laspeyre type of 
index of the volume of industrial production. 
» Provisional figure 


Plan, the Belgian government had as a 
main target the raising of the standards 
of living of the populations for which 
it is responsible. A quickened pace of 
social progress was essential if this was 
to be achieved. But if this progress is 
to be possible and permanent it must 
be based upon a stable and prosperous 
economy. The economic and social as- 
pects of the Plan are therefore inti- 
mately related. 

The Ten Year Plan is not based on 
the concept of a government-regulated 
economy. It is designed to stimulate 
the economic development of the coun- 
try, and thereby raise living standards, 
by planned public investment. The es- 
sence of the Plan is the development of 
transportation and power; this will lay 
the foundation for the expansion of in- 
dustry necessary for the growth and 
stabilization of the economy. Hence, 
since its inception, the Plan has pro- 
vided for the investment of approxi- 
mately half of its funds in transporta- 
tion and power production; the read- 
justments made in the Plan as it has 
been put into effect have not changed 
the relative importance assigned to these 
two sectors. 

Economic development depends upon 
increases in the productivity of labor. 
Since the native population in the Congo 
is rather limited in numbers, increases 
in total production can come only from 
increasing the per capita output in the 
economy. It was thus necessary to pro- 
vide for the gradual mechanization and 
rationalization of methods of produc- 
tion. 

Two basic difficulties stood in the 
way of trdnsforming methods of produc- 
tion—the. lack of technical proficiency 
characteristic of the native industrial 
worker and the lack of organization in 
native agricultural production. ‘To meet 
the first of these problems an extended 
program of vocational training was in- 
corporated into the Ten Year Plan. 
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With regard to native agriculture, the 
Plan provided for a gradual conversion 
of the inadequate farming methods to 
a system of rational cultivation—from 
a purely extensive system of agriculture 
to an intensive one. 

Finally, it was decided under the 
Plan to attack and quickly resolve a 
number of social problems, such as 
public health and hygiene, basic educa- 
tion of the native masses, and housing 
for the natives living in the large urban 
centers. Also, provision of public funds 
for investment in the fields of water 
supply and construction of silos, ware- 
houses, and public buildings was in- 
corporated in the general program. 


Execution of the Plan 


This sketch of the broad outlines of 
the Plan shows that it involves the 
adaptation of public investment to the 
need of the country for economic de- 
velopment. The Plan has no coercive 
aspect of any kind; it has been placed 
at the service of the economy and will 
not subject the latter to any rigid 
goals; it consists primarily of a co- 
ordination of existing projects, the num- 
ber and importance of which made cos 
ordination necessary. 

The period of ten years which is as- 
signed to the Plan does not mean that 
when this time has elapsed the equip- 
ment of the Congo will be considered 
finished. It means simply that the pro- 
grams which have been presented have 
been projected as far as possible into 
the future. Even now we know that the 
effort will have to be continued beyond 
the end of the ten-year period, partly 
because of the enlargement of original 
projects, partly because new projects 
will be added. 

In drawing up and implementing the 
Plan, it has been essential to consider 
carefully its effects on the economy as a 
whole. Given the limited reserves of 


native and European manpower in the 
territory and the shortage of transporta- 
tion equipment and power, an unneces- 
sarily large volume of public works 
could burden the economy and push it 
toward inflation. On the other hand, if 


- the Plan is carried out with due con- 


sideration for current economic condi- 
tions it can play the role of a stabilizer 
in the economy. It is clear, after sev- 
eral years of the Plan’s operation, that 
it is already filling this latter role. 

Technological as well as financial fac- 
tors have had to be considered. Al- 
though the Belgian Congo has rich po- . 
tentialities, there are technical as well as 
financial limitations on the development 
of these resources. Thus, in putting the 
Plan into operation it has been necessary 
to weigh the technological practicability 
of projects, the possibility of financing 
the original expenditures, and the ca- 
pacity of the Congo’s economy to bear 
the future amortization and maintenance 
costs necessarily involved. 

For the financing of the original in- 
vestments, loans have been and are 
available—mainly from Belgium, the 
Belgian Congo, Switzerland, the United 
States of America, and the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment. To a certain extent the Plan may 
also be financed by the operating budget 
surpluses, after the setting aside of-a sub- 


_Stantial anticyclical stabilization fund. 


These available funds are sufficient to 
permit investments at a rate approxi- 
mately equal to what the Congo’s econ- 
omy can absorb. 

As for the question of meeting the ad- 
ditional costs involved in the Ten Year 
Plan’s investment program (such as the 
expenses of operating and maintaining 
the economic and social installations to 
be created by the Plan and the payment 
of interest and repayment of capital 
borrowed), it is not likely that there will 
be any problem. Under the original 
limits set by the Plan, these increased 
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costs appeared to be compatible with 
the expected increases in national in- 
come and public revenues.. The years 
which have passed since the drafting of 
the Plan have confirmed this forecast, 
and earlier expectations have even been 
surpassed insofar as the increase in na- 
tional income and public revenues is 
concerned. 

It should be noted that no special 
administrative organization has been 
created for the carrying out of the Plan. 
Its execution has been entrusted to the 
existing government departments and 
the important semiofficial organizations 
charged with transportation, water sup- 
ply, agricultural research, and so forth. 
New organizations had to be created, 
however, for the study and construction 
of electric power projects and housing in 
the native cities. 


Programs of the Plan 


The total amount of investment of the 
Ten Year Plan (1950-59) was origi- 
nally estimated at 500 million dollars, 
but soon after it was put into operation 
the Plan had to be re-examined in the 
light of changing circumstances and the 
rising costs of the projects. It became 
apparent that the original program (and 
later additions to jt) would have to be 
spread-over a period of more than ten 
years. Despite the longer period re- 
quired for the realization of the Plan, 
the amount allocated for the original 
ten year period has been increased to 
approximately 960 million dollars. 

Of the credits allotted through 1959, 
43.9 per cent is devoted to transporta- 
tion, of which 16.8 per cent is for river 
transport, 13 per cent for roads, 10.1 
per cent for railroads, and 4 per cent 
for improvement of air transportation 
facilities. Electric power developments 
receive 6.4 per cent and the improve- 
ment of agriculture 5.5 per cent of the 
Plan’s investments. Of the remaining 


funds, 25.8 per cent is devoted to social 
improvements and 18.4 per cent to im- 
proving the equipment of governmental 
services. 


Transportation 


Up to now, transportation organiza- 
tion in the Belgian Congo has been 
largely based upon its river system. 
This vast system (11,300 miles of navi- 
gable rivers) offers the advantage of 
draining the biggest part of its ter- 
ritory. This system has gradually been 
connected by rail to the outlying indus- 
trial regions. Although cheap, the pres- 
ent transportation system suffers from 
all the disadvantages inherent in slow 
river transport, with the additional dis- 
advantage that numerous transshipments 
are necessary for most voyages of any 
length. š 

Under the Ten Year Plan the situa- 
tion will be ameliorated in the following 
ways: (1) The river system will be im- 
proved by increasing its navigability, 
developing the harbor installations, and 
adding to its fleet capacity. (2) The 
speed of transport will be accelerated by 
connecting the two principal existing 
railway systems, Port Francqui-Katanga 
and Kindu-Albertville. A second con- 
nection, the railway Port Francqui- 
Léopoldville, is being studied. This line 
should put the most distant eastern part 
of the colony in direct communication 
with the seaport of Matadi. (3) A 
modern road system will be developed. 
The complete project provides for the 
establishment of the main north-south 
and east-west axes as well as a series of 
feeder lines connecting to the railways 
and rivers places which are poorly served 
by the existing system. (4) The ground 
installations of the airports will be 
adapted to meet the requirements of 
modern aircraft. 

The road program consists mainly of 
the creation of asphalt-covered high- 
ways. The first phase will be started 
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with the east-west highway across the 
colony, the connection of the Kivu to 
the Congo River, and the construction 
of the most important feeder lines. The 
Plan provides for a thousand miles of 
these roads to be finished by 1959. The 
program willbe continued after this 
date. Studies now under way cover 
3,100 miles of roads. 

.At the same time that this program 
is being realized the Ten Year Plan is 
continuing the improvement of the sec- 
ondary road system (more than 70,000 
miles) by the important program of 
mechanical maintenance and the re- 
placement of the old temporary works 
and ferryboats by metal bridges. The 
program for river transport includes the 
extension and modernization of harbors, 
the improvement of the river system, 
and the increase of the fleet capacity. 

The seaports of Matadi and Boma 
are provided with 1,300 yards and 235 
yards of quays respectively. In Matadi 
610 yards of new quays will be con- 
structed and in Boma 260 yards. The 
latter will, in addition, be provided with 
375 yards of lighterage quays. Finally, 
a new port, provided with 90 yards of 
quays, will be developed at Banana. 

To cope with the increase in traffic 
which must be handled by the river sys- 
tem, equipment of the river ports will 
be improved by the building of jetties 
and loading quays. These harbors are 
to be provided with adequate handling 
equipment. The harbor of Léopoldville 
is the object of special attention; 950 
yards of new quays will be added to the 
925 yards already existing. 

To improve navigability, channels will 
be deepened and a system of luminous 
buoys installed. By dredging the mouth 
of the Congo, channels thirty feet deep 
have been created and maintained. Lu- 
minous buoys have been installed re- 
cently between the port of Matadi and 
the ocean, a distance of 90 miles, as well 


as on the middle stretch of the Congo 
between Léopoldville and Stanleyville, a 
distance of 1,080 miles. The program 
is being continued on the main tribu- 
taries of the river. 

The fleet of the Office des Transports 
coloniaux, serving the interior river sys- 
tem, is constantly being increased. Thus 
its capacity has been enlarged from 
100,000 tons in 1948 to 210,000 tons at 
present. The rail transport program 
provides for the creation of a new rail 
connection of 275 miles between the 
localities of Kamina and Kabalo, con- 
necting the east to the southeast. These 
works are in progress. 

As for the existing railway systems, 
the Ten Year Plan pays particular at- 
tention to increasing their capacity by 
improving the rails and the rolling stock. 
The track has been doubled on certain . 
sections of the Léopoldville-Matadi line 
and the capacity of the terminal sta- 
tions has been developed accordingly. 
The rolling stock has been modernized 
as a result of the replacement of steam 
power by electric diesel power. The 
electrification of a section of the line 
Léopoldville-Matadi is provided for in 
the Plan. 

The program for air transport is in 
progress, with the construction and de- 
velopment of fifty-four main airports as 
the goal. Among these should be noted 
the Léopoldville airport, the three-mile- 
long runway of which has just been 
finished. Stanleyville and Elisabethville, 
which with Léopoldville are the principal 
economic centers of the country, will be 
equipped with airports capable of re- 
ceiving aircraft of the DC-6 type. Five 
airports are planned to handle aircraft 
of the DC4 type, ‘twenty-one those 
of the DC-3 type, and twenty-five others 
lighter weight aircraft. In addition, 
local airfields and’ emergency landing 
fields are being planned at numerous 
points in the territory. 
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Electricity 

Up to the present, the production of 
electric power has been supplied both by 
the public authorities through a system 
of thermal generating stations (diesel) 
of weak power and by private companies 
(mainly in the mining industry) which 
have established hydroelectric centrals 
of varying capacity. The hydroelectric 
power available in the Congo has in- 
creased from 96,500 kilowatts in 1949 
to 275,000 kilowatts at the end of 1953. 
The installed capacity of the thermal 
stations can be estimated at about 35,000 
kilowatts. Since the Belgian Congo is 
poor in fuels but especially rich in water 
power, it is from this latter source that 
larger quantities of power will be ob- 
tained. According to very approximate 
estimates the unharnessed power avail- 
able in the territory of the Congo is 130 
million kilowatts, of which 24 million 
kilowatts are economically utilizable. 
The Ten Year Plan provides for the 
establishment of hydroelectric power 
stations in the principal cities—notably 
in Léopoldville, Stanleyville, Bukavu 
(Costermansville), and Albertville. In 
the first stages, the power of each of 
these stations would be from 20,000 to 
50,000 kilowatts. Work is already in 
progress in Léopoldville arid Stanley- 
ville. 


Private enterprise is constantly de- 
veloping its means of power production. 
Taking into account the projects now 
under study, an installed capacity of 
800,000 kilowatts in hydroelectric sta- 
tions will be reached in the near future. 


Agricultural development 


Agriculture is important in the eco- 
nomic life of the Congo; one-half of the 
total exports of the colony, in terms of 
volume, consists of agricultural prod- 
ucts. Actually the importance of Congo 
agriculture is only partially revealed by 


export data, since a large proportion of 
the total commodities produced are con- 
sumed locally. In terms both of do- 
mestic consumption and exports, there- 
fore, agriculture is crucial in the Congo 
economy. 

Help given the European settlers 
should be mentioned here. European 
settlers have profited from the estab- 
lishment of processing factories for agri- 
cultural products (notably tea), the 
creation of farming schools, and various 
measures designed to aid these farmers 
in adapting to tropical conditions. It 
is, however, in the native sector of agri- 
cultural production that the greatest 
effort has been made under the Plan. 

The development of native agriculture 
has both economic and social aspects, 
since it demands a complete change of 
old-fashioned methods of cultivation, 
methods which are bound up with tribal 
organization. The natives are concen- 
trated in little villages of a few families 
each. They are ignorant of the prin- 
ciples of rotation. They cultivate the 
soil to exhaustion and then move on in 
search of new lands to cultivate. This 
procedure results in an extremely poor 
utilization of the soil with all its con- 
sequences—small yields, erosion, and 
laterization of bare lands. 

The Plan’s accepted program seeks to` 
remedy this situation by regrouping and 
stabilizing these farmers on lands where 
soil surveys have been made and by 
organizing crop rotations according to 
studied cycles. Gradual mechanization 
and the use of fertilizers will lead to in- 
creasing yields. 

Communities created on this new basis 
are called paysannats indigènes (‘na- 
tive land settlements”). They will re- 
ceive the economic and social equipment 
required for their development, such 
as co-operative stores for buying and 
selling, distribution of potable water, 
schools, dispensaries, and public build- 
ings. The settlement of 450,000 native 
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families in these communities, out of a 
total of 2,500,000, is foreseen by 1965. 
Thus far 120,000 families have been 
settled. 

Other forms of aid to agriculture in- 
clude antierosion and deforestation proj- 
ects, agricultural surveys, the selection 
and breeding of basic plant stock for 
the planters, and, in order to remedy 
the lack of animal proteins in the native 
diet, the development of stock raising 
and pisciculture. 


Soctal measures 


The first objective of the Ten Year 
Plan in the social field is the improve- 
ment of public health. The Plan as a 
whole includes campaigns for research 
on and treatment of diseases, the elimi- 
nation of insects, the development of 
health education, and the construction 
of hospitals, laboratories, and schools. 
A great effort is under way for the 
distribution of drinking water in tribal 
and detribalized native centers. 

Education in all its phases is being 
actively developed. There are already 
11,500 primary and kindergarten schools, 
93 teacher training schools, and 12 
schools for future native employees of 
local administration throughout the col- 
ony. For secondary education there is 
a total of 187 institutions; and for tech- 
nical and vocational training there are 
about a hundred Finally, the inter- 
racial University Center of Lovanium 
has begun its first courses. 

Industrialization has made heavy de- 
mands on native manpower and has 
brought large numbers of natives to the 
main economic centers. An acute hous- 
ing shortage has thus developed, with 
a consequent danger of social disturb- 
ances. To remedy this situation it was 
decided to create an Office of African 
Cities for the construction, within the 
framework of the Ten Year Plan, of 
houses for natives in the larger towns. 


The Office at the present time operates 
branches in Léopoldville, Bukavu, and 
Stanleyville; its action will be extended 
elsewhere. It plans the construction of 
40,000 houses by the end of 1959. At 
the moment 6,149 houses are completed 
and 2,470 others are under construction. 


Equipment of public services 


The development of public services 
has been included in the Ten Year 
Plan. These programs cover a wide 
field, including telecommunications, me- 
teorology, geology, cartography, and 
the construction of new administrative 
buildings. For example, under the ae- 
rial photocartography program 215,000 
square miles have been surveyed since 
1950. Adding the surface surveyed by 
private organizations to that figure, the 
total surface photographed amounts to 
275,000 square miles, almost a third 
of the territory of the Belgian Congo. 


THE PLAN IN THE Conco’s ECONOMY 


While the Plan is being carried out a 
rapid evolution of the economy is taking 
place. The period of superficial ex- 
ploitation of the raw materials of the 
territory is now over; an intensive de- 
velopment of the resources of the Con- 
golese economy is in process. In min- 
ing, simple surface mining is giving way 
to the extraction of ores from deeper 
lying deposits; agricultural yields are 
increasing; and industry is adding more 
and more value to raw resources. 

The reserves of the Congolese subsoil 
are important. In addition to the ores 
which have up to now constituted the 
basis of mining production, new min- 
erals will be exploitable in the near 
future, on condition that the equipment 
and above, all the power are available. 
These include particularly the many 
special metals which modern technology 
uses in growing quantities. 
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The Congo’s reserves of hydroelectric 
power are among the richest in the 
world, and the harnessing of these re- 
serves will permit the satisfaction of all 
foreseeable needs. In agriculture, the 
period of intense development has only 
started. An immense increase in pro- 
duction is possible for food crops as well 
as for cash crops. 

The aim of the Plan is to stimulate 
the development of these resources by 
improving the basic economic structure 


of the country and by adapting it to 
meet new needs.? 


2 Sources for the material presented in this 
article are: Plan décennal pour le développe- 
ment économique et social du Congo Belge 
(Ministère des Colonies) (Brussels: Les Édi- 


teurs De Visscher, 1949); La Situation éco-. 


nomique du Congo Belge en 1953 (Ministère 
des Colonies) (La Louviére: Imprimerie Lou- 
viéroise, 1954); Bulletins mensuels de la Ban- 
que Centrale du Congo Belge et du Ruanda- 
Urundi, especially No. II, 2ème année (1953), 
p. 361: Le Revenu national du Congo Belge 
en 1952. 
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The Union of South Africa: Economic Problems 
in a Multiracial Situation 


By Smena T. Van ver Horst 


ONTACT between black and white 
has been more far-reaching and 
sustained in the Union of South Africa 
than in any other part of southern Af- 
rica. Today the livelihood of all the 
Union’s inhabitants is dependent in some 
degree upon the world economy, upon 
industrial specialization and trade. One 
would go far to find one of its in- 
habitants, black or white, who does not 
want, and in some measure obtain, the 
products of modern industrial processes. 


AN Economy IN TRANSITION 


The transformation from a predomi- 
nantly rural economy, largely organized 
on a subsistence basis, has taken place 
during the last century. A hundred 
years ago many of the white pastoral 
farmers scattered through the interior 
produced little for sale, while among 
the African tribes the family was the 
unit of production and consumption, and 
there was little specialization and trade 
beyond the family group. 

The development of mining and the 
consequent growth of markets in the 
mining towns and the ports which sup- 
plied them began an agrarian as well as 
an industrial revolution. Adjustment 
to the new circumstances has been made 
unusually difficult by the heterogeneous 
composition of the population, varying 
so greatly in culture, race, and language. 
To the struggle for survival in a poorly 
endowed environment has been’ added 
strife between conflicting claimants to 
land. Conflict and competition sharp- 
ened by cultural, color, and linguistic 
differences have, as yet, prevented the 
development of a socially and economi- 
cally coherent society. South Africa 
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is in a state of economic and social 
transition, but there is no agreement, 
even among the politically dominant 
whites, as to the desired goal, let alone 
as to the path to be followed. 

Economic development has been lim- 
ited both by the response of the indige- 
nous peoples to the stimuli introduced 
by white traders, missionaries, settlers, 
and governments and by the social and 
political structure established by these 
newer groups. Economic forces have 
led to the growth of a common system 
of production, and the great majority of 
adult men in all racial groups have been 
drawn into a Western-market economy 
ard are, temporarily or permanently, in 
paid employment in mines and factories, 
on commercial farms producing spe- 
cialized crops, in transport, commerce, 
the professions, public services, and do- 
mestic employment. But although the 
whites have welcomed the Africans as 
laborers they have feared the indigenous 
tribes, in early times as a military threat’ 
tc the struggling white outpost, and to- 
day as a potentially hostile black pro- 
letariat. Moreover, as the Africans have 
become accustomed to mining and in- 
dustrial work, groups of white workers, 
fearing competition, have combined to 
protect their vested interests. Limits 
have thus been set to the incorporation 
of nonwhites, and particularly Africans, 
into the industrial structure. In all 
industries and undertakings the labor 
force is racially mixed, but members of 
the different racial groups are not em- 
ployed indiscriminately. Throughout 
the economy, employment continues to 
conform to a general pattern originating 
in the fact that from the outset the 
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whites have provided the initiative, skill, 
and capital, and the nonwhites most of 
the manual labor. 

As a result of the initial reluctance of 
the Africans quickly to change their 
way of life and become full-time wage 
laborers on the mines and in the towns 
and the subsequent reluctance of the 
whites to accept Africans as fellow citi- 
zens, the system of labor migration con- 
tinues to permeate the economy. Fail- 
ure to appreciate the full significance of 
the developments taking place and of- 
ficial attempts to maintain the status 
quo have prolonged the transition and 
aggravated the difficulties of social ad- 
justment. It has been too little realized 
that methods of production cannot be 
isolated from other aspects of culture 
and that the introduction of new tech- 
niques is not compatible with the pres- 
ervation of old ways of life. Change 
has been at once too fast and too slow. 
Consequently, the economy presents a 
curiously mixed and patchwork picture 
with sharp contrasts, inconsistencies, 
and contradictions. 


POPULATION 


With an area of some 473,000 square 
miles, the Union of South Africa is 
equal in size to the four states of Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, Utah, and Nevada. Its 
population numbers 1214 millions, in- 
cluding migrant workers from neighbor- 
ing territories. The population is usu- 
ally classified into four different “racial”? 
groups. ‘The whites, or Europeans as 


1 The Union draws some hundreds of thou- 
sands of migrant laborers from neighboring 
territories The High Commission Territories 
of Basutoland, Bechuanaland Protectorate, and 
Swaziland, in particular, which are under the 
political contro] of Great Britain, are eco- 
nomically interdependent with the Union. 
Labor is drawn from them in the same way 
that it is from the Native Reserves within 
the Union. $ 

2I use the term as it is customarily used in 
South Africa without any implication of scien- 
tific correctness. 


they are called throughout southern Af- 
rica, number 214 million. They com- 
prise descendants of the original Dutch 
East India Company servants and set- 
tlers and later immigrants of European, 
and predominantly British, origin. The 
Africans, locally known as Natives or 
Bantu, number 814 million. They first 
came into permanent contact, and re- 
current conflict, with the white settlers 
some hundred and fifty years ago when 
the eastward dispersal of white settle- 
ment met the southwestward expansion 
of the African tribes in the hinterland 
of the present town of Port Elizabeth, 
over four hundred miles to the east of 
the colony’s headquarters at Cape Town.’ 
The Colored people, who number a little 
over a million, form a separate popula- 
tion group. They are of mixed blood, 
for the most part the product of inter- 
marriage and concubinage. Their fore- 
fathers were the slaves imported from 
the Dutch East Indies and other parts 
of Africa during the regime of the 
Dutch East India Company, the Hot- 
tentots who grazed their cattle at the 
Cape at the time of early settlement, 
and the white officials, settlers, and 
sojourners at the Cape, once known as 
the “Tavern of the Seas.”* The Col- 
ored people are concentrated in the 
southwest around the area of early white 
settlement, although there are small 
groups throughout the Union and most 
towns have a few Colored families; 90 
per cent live in the Cape Province. 

The fourth population group is the 
Indian or Asian, numbering some 366,- 
000. Descendants of indentured labor- 
ers imported from India during the latter 


3 See H. M. Robertson, “150 Years of Eco- 
nomic Contact between Black and White,” 
South African Journal of Economics, Vol. TI, 
No. 4 (December 1934), p. 409. ' 

tJ S. Marais, The Cape Coloured People, 
(London: Longmans, Green and Company, 
1939), pp. 9-13; Sheila Patterson, Colour and 
Culture in’ South Africa (London: Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 1953), Chap. IT. 
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part of the nineteenth century to work 
on the sugar plantations on the Natal 
coast and of traders who followed, 
they are concentrated in Natal and 
have since been debarred from entering 
the other provinces of the Union except 
by special permission, nowadays rarely 
given. A small number of Indians, 
largely traders and market gardeners, 
are scattered through the Transvaal and 
Cape Province. Of the Indian popula- 
tion, 82 per cent is in Natal, 13 per cent 
in the Transvaal, and 5 per cent in the 
Cape Province. The Orange Free State 
has not permitted Indians to settle there. 
- In 1951 the Africans formed 67 per 
cent of the population, the whites 21, 
the Colored 9, and the Indians 3. These 
proportions have remained almost con- 
stant over the last fifty years, the high 
birth rate in the nonwhite groups hav- 
ing been counteracted by a high death 
rate. 


Townward movement 


The most marked development in re- 
gard to the structure of the population 
has been the townward movement of 
population during the last forty years. 
Table 1 indicates the proportion of the 
population enumerated in towns and 
villages at successive censuses. 

It will be noticed that the townward 
movement began first among the whites. 
For the African population these figures 
are not a true indication of permanent 
urbanization because large numbers of 
the Africans in urban areas are more or 
less temporary residents there, who come 
to the mining and industrial towns from 
the rural areas within the Union and 
from other African territories and return 
to rural homes after spells of work on 
the mines and in the factories, com- 
mercial firms, and private houses of the 
whites. The majority of these migrant 
laborers are men, but an increasing num- 
ber of African women are finding their 
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TABLE 1—PERCENTAGE OF POPULATION 














IN URBAN 
a tant 1911 | 1921 | 1936 | 1946 | 1951 
White 53 73 | 75” 
Colored- 25 as 59 | 61 
African 23 | 24 
TOTAL “23 31 | 37 | 39 








way from the rural areas to the towns 
to supplement the meager agricultural 
production or simply to join their men- 
folk. Thé number of African women 
in urban areas has increased more than 
sevenfold in forty years, from less than 
100,000 in 1911 to 762,000 in 1951. De- 
spite the increased migration of women 
and the increase in the number of Afri- 


_ can urban families, in 1946 there were 


185 male Africans in urban areas for 
every 100 females, as compared with a 
masculinity rate of 97 for the European, 
92 for the Colored, and 111 for the In- 
dian population. The unbalanced com- 
position of the urban African population 
in the major towns and the accompany- 
ing excess of women, children, and old 
people in the rural areas have far-reach- 
ing social and economic consequences. 


NATIONAL INCOME AND ITS 
DISTRIBUTION 


The economic development of the 
Union has not proceeded at an even 
pace nor have modern techniques and 
methods of production spread through 
the whole economy. Alongside highly 
capitalized mines, modern factories, and 
commercial farms producing specialized 
crops, there are large districts, amount- 
ing to some 12 per cent of the whole 
country, where methods of production 
have advanced little beyond the substi- 
tution of the plow for the primitive hoe. 
But life in these areas has not remained 
untouched by the impact of white settle- 
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ment and mining and industrial develop- 
ments, for they form the reservoir from 
which much of the labor to man the 
mines and factories is drawn. Drained 
of their manpower, yet increasingly over- 
crowded, these areas have stagnated and 
even deteriorated, and they present a 
marked contrast to the increased spe- 
cialization elsewhere. 

The general level of productivity in 
the Union is not high. Whether from the 
point of view of current classifications 
into developed and undeveloped areas or 
into rich and poor, South Africa falls into 
an intermediate position. In terms of na- 
tional income it is in the same group 
as Cuba, Puerto Rico, Austria, Hungary, 
and Italy.’ In 1952-53 the average 
national income was £100 per head. But 
averages of this kind are misleading 
where, as in Africa, the distribution of 
incomes is very unequal. Comparisons 
are also misleading because of the dif- 
ficulty of evaluating income in money 
where ways of life and climatic condi- 
tions vary greatly.° 


XN 


Racial differences 


One of the most characteristic fea- 
tures of the Union is the great general 
disparity in the incomes of the different 
racial groups. Little detailed study has 
been made of income distribution but 
calculations based on the data available 
gave average annual incomes in 1936 
as £130 per head for whites, £28 for 


5 United Nations: National Income and Its 
Distribution in Underdeveloped Countries, Sta- 
tistical Papers, Series E, No 3 (New York, 
1951). 

6 See Simon Kuznets, “National Income and 
Industrial Structure” and “International Dif- 
ferences in Income Levels,” in his Economic 
Change (London: William Heinemann, 1954), 
Essays 6 and 8; and S. H. Frankel, “Concepts 
of Income and Welfare and the Intercompara- 
bility of National Income Aggregates,” in his 
The Economic Impact on Underdeveloped 
Societies (Oxford: Basil Blackwell & Mott, 
1953), Essay MI. 


Indians, £19 for Colored persons and 
£10 for Africans.” There has almost 
certainly been some improvement in the 
relative position of the nonwhites in ad- 
dition to the increase in the national 
income since that date Nevertheless, 
the gap between the incomes of most 
whites and most nonwhites remains very 
large. In manufacturing industry, where 
the gap is least, the average African 
man’s earnings are approximately a 
quarter of the average white wage. The 
wages of Colored persons and Indians 
are as a rule higher than Africans’. In 
1950 in manufacturing industry they 
averaged 40 and 37 per cent respec- 
tively of white wage earnings. In the 
mining industry the gap is much greater, 
African earnings, including the cost of 
food and housing provided, averaging 
one-eighth to one-tenth of white earn- 
ings. © 

The reason for the large difference in 
incomes is twofold. In the first place 


“mining, which set the pace and pattern 


for economic development in South Af- 
rica, was dependent at the outset upon 
the importation of skilled Jabor from 
abroad, and high wages had to be paid 
to attract experienced miners to the 
remote, rough, and expensive mining 
camps. At the same time local African 
labor could be obtained for much lower 
rates. Africans, however, were at first 
prepared to work only for short periods 
of a few months, were genuinely un- 
skilled, and could only be nsed for 
rough manual work. For the last fifty 
years trade union action, backed by 
social and legislative sanction, has suc- 
cessfully maintained the more highly 
paid work as the preserve of the white 
This pattern of employment and wages 
has outlived the circumstances which 


1 Industrial Legislation Commission of En- 
quiry, U.G. 62, 1951, p. 24; “National Income 
and the Non-European,” in Handbook on 
Race Relations in South Africa (Oxford: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1949), Chap. XIV 
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gave rise to it and has spread beyond 
the mining industry and become typical 
of the older trades and industries, par- 
ticularly in the inland provinces. In 
the coastal citiés the racial stratification 
of employment is not so clear cut, as the 
Colored people in the Cape and, to a 
less extent, the Indians in Natal have 
occupied an intermediate position. 
There is little doubt, however, that 
even if the more highly paid jobs were 
not reserved for them, the incomes: of 
the whites would on the whole be higher 
than those of the nonwhites, for white 
immigrants have brought skill, technical 
knowledge, and capital to South Africa. 
Little is known regarding any possible 
innate differences in industrial capacity 
between the different racial groups. 
Whether or not such innate differences 
exist, differences in upbringing and en- 
vironment, and in opportunities for em- 
ployment, education, and the acquisition 
of property, are sufficient to account for 
a large measure of the disparity in pro- 
ductivity and income which is charac- 
teristic of the different racial groups. 


Lack of mobility 


The social and industrial structure 
being organized on a color basis, there 
is little mobility between the unskilled 
and semiskilled manual worker on the 
one hand and the skilled, supervisory, 
and executive occupational groups on 
the other. The type and grade of work 
done by individuals and hence their in- 
comes are determined by their racial 
group as much as by individual aptitudes 
and preferences. 

To this rigid stratification are added 
the low productivity of much of the 
land and the system of labor migration 
which retards the growth of an efficient 
labor force and perpetuates the circle of 
low productivity, and consequent pov- 
erty, in both industrial and agricultural 
areas. ; 


PRODUCTIVITY IN RURAL AREAS 


Notwithstanding increased urbaniza- 
tion, some 60 per cent of the total popu- 
lation, but only 25 per cent of the white, 
still lives on the land. The share of 
the national income accruing to agricul- 
ture is, however, only 15 per cent of 
the total, giving an average yield from 
agriculture of just less than £30 per 
head for those in rural areas, less than 
one-third of the average income per 
head. These low returns go far to ex- 
plain the townward movement of popu- 
lation. The reasons for the low average 
returns from agriculture are, in the first 
place, that a great part of the country 
is handicapped by having a low and 
variable rainfall. Only one-third of the 
Union receives more than twenty-five 
inches of rain a year and only half more 
than twenty. The soils, moreover, lack 
phosphates, and good soils are patchy. 
Large areas are arid and suitable only 
for extensive grazing. The irrigable 
and potentially irrigable area is very 
small. Only about 6 per cent of the 
area of the Union is cultivated, and it is 
estimated that at the most 15 per cent 


. is ever likely to be cultivated.* In most 


parts agricultural yields are low and 
variable, owing partly to lack of capital 
and poor methods of cultivation, par- 
ticularly where land is occupied by Afri- 
cans; nevertheless agriculture is also 
severely handicapped by natural fea-- 
tures. 

Methods of agricultural production 
vary from specialized production, on 
highly capitalized fruit, grain, and wool 
farms and commercial estates, to scratch- 
ing a few acres of soil and planting 
traditional crops and grazing a few head 

8 Industrial and Agricultural Requirements 
Commission, Third Interim Report, U.G. No 
40, 1941, pp. 7-9. See also The Future of 
Farming in South Africa, Social and Eco- 
nomic Planning Council Report No. 4, UG. 


No. 10, 1945 (Pretoria, South Africa: Govern- 
ment Printer, 1945), pp. 2-3 
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of scrub cattle, sheep, and goats on 
communal pasture lands in the Native 
areas, In the area set aside for’ white 
ownership, comprising some 87 per cent 
of the total area used for farming, 55 
per cent has.a rainfall under twenty 
inches and is only suitable for exten- 
sive grazing. The average size of a 
farm is large, more than half being over 
600 acres in extent and more than a 
quarter over 1,000 acres. Since the war 
farming has prospered, and there are a 
considerable number of wealthy sheep, 
maize, and fruit farmers. Mechaniza- 
tion on farms owned and controlled by 
whites is increasing; the number of 
tractors has risen from 6,000 in 1937 
to 48,000 in 1950; and the output of 
agricultural products which remained 
stagnant in the thirties and war years is 
growing.’ 

Hired labor on farms is predominantly 
African, although in the western Cape 
farm laborers have usually been Colored 
and the employment of Africans in this 
area is a comparatively recent develop- 
ment. Some two million Africans live, 
largely with their families, on farms 
owned and occupied by whites and an- 
other half million on farms owned, but 
not occupied, by whites. The terms 
and conditions on which these Africans 
live on farms vary from full-time em- 
ployment at a cash wage to labor ten- 
ancy. Labor tenants are required to 
work for certain periods in return for 
the right to cultivate small plots of 
ground and graze a limited number of 
stock.2° It has now become usual to 


® Calculated at prewar prices, the value of 
crop production was virtually the same in the 
mid-forties as the mid-thirties but increased 
27 per cent between the years 1944-47 and 
1949-52 —“The Revolution in Our Agricul- 
ture,” Farming in South Africa (Department 
of Agriculture, Pretoria, South Africa), Vol 
29, No. 336 (March 1954), p. 163. 

16 According to the Agricultural Census re- 
turns in 1952, the average value in cash and 
kind of the monthly wages of farm labor was 


pay a small cash wage during the pe- 
riods of work for the land owner. 


PROBLEM OF NATIVE RESERVES 


In 1951 there were 31% million Afri- 
cans in the Native Reserves excluding 
perhaps half a million migrant laborers, 
more or less temporarily absent at work 
in the mining and industrial centers. 
Instituted a century ago in the British 
colonies as a protective measure to pre- 
vent the African tribes from being en- 
tirely dispossessed of their land, the 
Reserves have become economic back- 
waters, the Union’s backward areas. 
Moreover, the right of Africans to ac- 
quire land outside these areas has 
been whittled away to vanishing point 
while within them, with some modi- 
fications, tribal systems of land ten- 
ure have been retained and have been 
a potent factor retarding improved 
methods of farming. Stagnation and 
poverty are the hallmarks of the Re- 
serves. In them agricultural methods 
remain primitive and unproductive."! 


£27 for white men, £6 for Colored and Indian, 
and £3 for African —Agricultural Census No. 
26, Census Year 1951-52, Labour on Farms 
and Wages of Farm Labourers (Union of 
South Africa, Bureau of Census and Statistics, 
1954), p 1. 

11A sample survey of one district showed 
the average value of the income from farming 
of a family of six as only £7 2s. 3d. a year, 
including the value of produce raised and 
consumed. The produce raised was estimated 
to fluctuate between 15 and 30 per cent of 
basic requirements of foodstuffs and clothing. 
—D. H. Houghton and E. M. Walton, “The 
Economy of a Native Reserve,” Keiskam- 
mahoek Survey, Vol IL (Pietermaritzburg, 
South Africa: Shuter & Shooter, 1952), pp. 
106, 184. 

See also “The Reserves,” Native Economic 


‘Commission 1930-32, UG 22, 1932 (Pretoria: 


Government Printer), Part I; “The Native 
Reserves and Their Place in the Economy of 
the Union of South Africa,” Social & Economic 
Planning Council, Report No. 9, U.G. No. 32, 
1946, pp. 12-13; M Elton Mills, “Land 
Tenure,” Keiskammahoek Rural Survey, Vol 
IV. 
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There is no doubt that the output of 
these areas, which comprise some thirty 
million acres, could be increased very 
greatly by improved agricultural tech- 
niques. Experimental work has shown 
that in some areas twice the usual yield 
could be obtained by better methods. 
But the problem is not a simple one. 
Administrative attempts to improve agri- 
culture have come up against the con- 
servatism of the people, their ritual at- 
titude towards cattle, traditional or only 
slightly modifed systems of land tenure, 
and the system of labor migration which 
drains these areas of their manpower 
and yet is necessary to prevent starva- 
tion. At any one time more than 40 
per cent of the men between fifteen and 
sixty are away at work on the mines 
and in industries situated for the most 
part hundreds of miles away. More- 
over, those who are at home are there 
only temporarily “resting” between spells 
of work in the towns, and they do little 
productive agricultural work. 

The introduction of modern farming 
methods and the creation of a skilled, 
self-supporting peasantry would require 
far-reaching changes. Experience in 
South Africa confirms Professor Kuz- 
nets’ warning: 


Above all, policy action must be made 
in full cognizance of the social and cultural 
corollaries of higher levels of economic per- 
formance, and of the implicit destruction of 
longstanding and entrenched interests and 
attitudes which the adoption of these corol- 
laries threatens.” 


Yet new methods and the adjustment 
of old ways of life are essential if the 
increasing population is even to main- 
tain, let alone improve, its low standard 
of living. In the Reserves, in the first 
place, a redistribution of land would 
be necessary dnd a reduction in the 


12Simon Kuznets, op. cit. supra (note 6), 
p. 250. 
N 
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number of families who now occupy land 
but are largely dependent on the earn- 
ings of emigrant breadwinners. Ac- 
cording to tribal usage every married 
woman cultivated a.small feld, usually 
three to five acres in extent; while 
grazing land was held in common. This 
widespread distribution of small patches 
of land and communal grazing ‘lands has 
been retained. Consequently, the po- 
tentially more enterprising cannot ac- 
quire additional land and establish 
themselves as whole-time farmers on 
economical holdings. Secondly, tradi- 
tional attitudes towards cattle will have 
to be modified, and commercial values 
will have to take the place of tribal re- 
ligious and social values. Thirdly, ef- 
fective reconstruction requires the growth 
of a class of full-time African farmers 
and agricultural workers and a reduc- 
tion and eventually an end to the con- 
stant flow of nonspecialized workers be- 
tween the industrial and the rural areas. 
The increased productivity of the Re- 
serves is accordingly closely linked with 


the stabilization of the labor force and ` 


the permanent settlement of workers in 
the mining and industrial areas. While 
the right of Africans to enter, acquire 
property, and remain in the towns is 
insecure, they cling to a rural foothold 
and retain small plots which they are 
not able to use effectively. 


IMPORTANCE OF GOLD MINING 


It was mining, and particularly gold 
mining, which stimulated South Africa’s 
economic development and brought her 
into the world economy. Mining drew 
men, capital, and railway lines first to 
Kimberley and then to the bleak and 
sparsely settled Witwatersrand, whose 
towns now contain an eighth of the 
Union’s total population and between a 
quarter and a fifth of its white popula- 
tion. 

Although today manufacturing indus- 
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try as well as farming exceed gold min- 
ing in the numbers employed and in the 
share of the national income accruing 
to them, gold mining continues to be of 
key importance, for much of the pros- 
perity of both farming and manufactur- 
ing is still directly or indirectly de- 
pendent upon gold production. Gold 
also remains South Africa’s principal 
_ export. 

Up to 1936 two-thirds of the private 
capital invested in the Union from 
abroad was invested in mining? and 

` since World War TI it is estimated that 
a quarter of foreign investment has been 
in gold mining.“ In addition foreign 
capital has helped to finance the large 
amount of auxiliary investment required 
-to develop new mining areas.*° 

The expansion of manufacturing and 
constructional industries which has been 
such a marked development of the last 
twenty years was, in the first place, 
largely a result of the increased pros- 
perity of the gold-mining industry, re- 
sulting from the increased price of gold 
in the thirties. Net investment in’ the 
Union in the years 1933-39, estimated 
at 345 million pounds, was almost double 
the investment for 1923-29, and one 
fifth was directly in gold mining.*® At 


18S. H. Frankel, Capital Investment in 
Africa (London: Oxford University Press, 1938), 
p 156. 

14 Bank for International Settlements, 22nd 
Annual Report (Basel, 1952), p. 156. 

15 Tt has-been estimated that an investment 
of 150 million pounds in mining will have to 
be accompanied by an equal” investment, of 
150 million pounds in providing water, light 
and power, railway connections, roads, and 
housing on the new Orange Free State gold 
fields.—-W. P. de Kock, “The Influence of the 
Free State Gold Fields on the Union’s Econ- 
omy,” South African Journal of Economics, 
Vol. 19, No 2 (June 1951), p. 144. 

165, H. Frankel and H. Herzfeld, “An 
Analysis of the Growth of National Income in 
the Union in the Period of Prosperity Before 
the War,” South African Journal of Economics, 
Vol. 12, No. 2 (June 1944), pp. 124, 128-29; 
P G. Franzsen, “National Accounts and Na- 


the same time gold constituted 70 per 
cent of the exports which enabled manu- 
facturing industry to pay for imports of 
materials and equipment. In the inter- 
war period manufacturing industries im- 
ported 50 per cent of the materials used 
and all the machinery and specialized 
equipment, while they contributed ap- 
proximately 3 per cent of exports. Al- 
though exports of manufactured -goods 
have increased greatly, notably to the 


Union’s northern neighbors, manufactur- . 


ing industries still require foreign ex- 
change far in excess of what they earn,*" 
and so are indirectly dependent upon 
exports. 


SOCIAL CONSEQUENCES OF 
INDUSTRIALIZATION 


World War II further stimulated man- 
ufacturing and constructional industries. 
The engineering and metal industries in 
particular expanded, and new branches 
were established for war production and 
to meet the needs of the home market.*® 
Since the war this expansion has con- 
tinued, encouraged in the immediate 
postwar years by difficulties in obtain- 
ing goods from overseas and by the con- 
tinued rise in both money and real in- 
comes and protected, since 1949, by 
import and exchange controls. Invest- 
ment has taken place at an unprece- 
dented rate. Between 1946 and 1952 net 





tional Income in the Union of South Africa 
Since 1933,” South African Journal of Eco- 
nomics, Vol. 22, No. 1 (March 1954), p. 124. 

17 See T. H. Kelly, “South Africa’s Foreign 
Trade, 1933-1953,” South African Journal of 
Economics, Vol. 22, No. 1 (March 1954), pp 
80, 81; and also H. M Robertson, “South 
Africa’s Means to Pay for Imports,” Optima 
(quarterly review published by Anglo-Ameri- 
can-Corporation of South Africa), Vol. 3, No. 
2 (June 1953). 

18H M. Robertson, “The War and the 
South African Economy,” South African Jour- 
nal of Economics, Vol. 22,'No. 1 (March 
1954), p. 102. 
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TABLE 2—RactiaL COMPOSITION OF WORKING POPULATION IN 1946 
(Percentage of total working population) 

















Industry European Indian Colored Afnean 
Farming, Forestry, Fishing 4.8 0.4 2.8 92.1 
Mining and Quarrying.... i 10.7 0.1 0.5 88.6 
Manufacturing Industry 35.0 3.6 14.1 47,2 
Transport and Communication 59.1 1.1 6.7 33.2 
Commerce and Finance. . 56.1 7.6 74 28.9 
Public Administration, Defense, and 
Professions. .. 52.7 1.7 7.4 38.2 
Entertainment and Sport 46.9 33 6.2 43.7 
Personal Services . 35 1.0 10.5 84.9 














Source: Industrial Legislation Commission of Enquiry, U.G. 62, 1951, p. 16. 


investment is estimated to have aver- 
aged 205 million pounds a year, of which 
just under 40 per cent was financed by 
funds from abroad. Even allowing for 
the 200 to 300 per cent increase in con- 
struction costs, this represents a con- 
siderable increase over the estimated 
average investment of 50 million pounds 
a year in the prewar period which was 
also a time of expansion. 

The number employed in manufac- 
turing and constructional work has in- 
creased fourfold in the last thirty years 
and more than doubled since 1939, hav- 
ing been 176,000 in 1920, 353,000 in 
1939, and 713,000 in 1950. In 1946, 
21 per cent of the white working popu- 
lation, 22 per cent of the Colored, 25 
per cent of the Indian, and 14 per cent 
of the African male adult population 
were engaged in these types of work. 

Concurrently with the continued ex- 


pansion of manufacturing industry, new - 


gold fields are being developed with a 
potential output comparable to that of 
the Witwatersrand. At the same time, 
other mineral production, notably coal, 
diamonds, copper, asbestos, manganese, 
chrome, and iron ore, has continued to 
increase: and has more than doubléd 
since prewar days. Uranium has also 
been added to the mineral products. 
The value of mineral production, other 
than gold and uranium, has risen from 


12 million pounds in 1939 to 63 million 
pounds in 1951.78 

The simultaneous expansion of mining 
and manufacturing industry has been 
made possible by the import of capital, 
by immigration, by the redistribution of 
labor within the Union, and by the in- 
creased abscrption of the indigenous 
African population into industry and 
trade. (The racial composition of the 
working population in the principal in- 
dustrial groups in 1946 is shown in‘ 
Table 2.) 

The economic integration which has 
taken place poses social and political 
problems which could be ignored while 
agriculture, mining, and domestic serv- 
ice were the chief avenues of employ- 
ment for Africans. Agriculture, for the 
most part, relied upon workers resident 
on the land, end mining from the outset 
was organized on the basis of migrant 
laborers who returned to their rural 
homes after a term of work on the 
mines. The mines, with minor excep- 
tions, provide accommodation for their 
African laborers in barracks, known as 
compounds, and there has been little op- 
portunity for wives and families to 


19 Official Yeer Book, No. 21, 1940 (Pre- 
toria; Government Printer, 1940), p. 812; 
Government Mining Engineer, Annual Report 
1951, U.G. No. 50, 1952 (Pretoria: Govern- 
ment Printer), p. 59 
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accompany mineworkers and live with 
them at their place of employment. 
The growth of manufacturing indus- 
try and commerce has occurred at a 
time when increasing familiarity with 
Western: ways and the pressure of new 
wants have combined with the exhaus- 
tion of the soil to bring about more 
permanent migration. Women have fol- 
lowed the breadwinners, and families 
are increasingly being established in the 
towns despite the theoretical division of 
the country into black and white spheres. 


Urban conditions 


This movement has presented a for- 
midable physical and fiscal problem of 
providing housing, transport, and public 
and social services; it has also chal- 
lenged the traditional social structure. 
White and black have been brought to- 
gether in the more crowded circum- 
stances of town life in relations other 
than the customary one, of master and 
servant or administrator and tribesman, 
in which Africans first entered the co- 
lonial economy. The difficulties of ad- 
justment have been increased by the 
reluctance of the whites to face up to 
the social and political implications of 
the new conditions created by indus- 
trialization, and by their-refusal to con- 
cede permanent rights, including rights 
to acquire property in the growing towns 
Moreover, their attempts to enforce 
partial segregation, by requiring that 
Africans employed in industry shall live 
in separate areas outside the towns, 
have added to the cost of providing 
-roads, transport, power, sanitation, and 
other services. 

The whole responsibility for accom- 
modating African workers in industry 
has been thrown upon the urban au- 
thorities. Municipalities have been con- 
fronted with the problem of providing 
public housing for the great majority 
of the two million Africans in urban 
areas, who exceed in numbers the white 


urban population but whose low wages ` 


do not enable them to pay rents suf- 
ficient to meet the high cost of building. 
As a consequence, thousands of urban 
workers and their families are still liv- 
ing in one-room shacks and hovels, in 
conditions which defy description, with 
no security or opportunity for maintain- 
ing decent family life. 


Attempted regulation 


The cost of providing accommodation, 
fear that the towns may attract more 
work seekers than will be absorbed, and 


reluctance to countenance the growth of- 


a black urban proletariat have led to 
attempts to stem and regulate the town- 
ward movement. The right of Africans 
to enter urban areas to leok for work 
has been severely restricted. The re- 
strictions on movement are difficult to 
enforce and lead to evasion and fre‘ 
quently to great hardship. At the same 


time, attempts to control the urban set- ` 


tlements and townships, to enforce the 
general prohibition on the sale of Euro- 
pean liquor, and to limit and regulate 
the brewing and sale of traditional Afri- 
can beers, lead to vexatious police raids. 


Consequently the law is brought into — 


disrepute and the jails are filled with 
petty criminals convicted for statutory 
offenses which carry no moral stigma. 
Serious crime is increased by the break- 
down of traditional and community sanc- 
tions and the failure to develop new 
ones. ‘Traders, missions, schools, and 
administrators together with industrial 
developments have brought about the 
dissolution of the old tribal culture, but 
a new synthesis has yet to be evolved. 


INFČUENCE OF RACIAL POLICIES ON 
Economic DEVELOPMENT 


Attempts to protect the whites from 
the potential competition of nonwhites 
have been an important factor restrict- 
ing productivity and delaying adjust- 
ment to changing conditions. System- 
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atized regulation of apprenticeship has 
excluded Africans, and in the northern 
provinces other nonwhites, from the 
skilled trades and has limited the num- 
ber of white artisans. This has in- 
creased the shortage of skilled labor 
which has retarded development when 
other conditions were propitious. At 
the same time lack of opportunity for 
nonwhite youths to acquire skill, train- 
ing, and employment has led to con- 
siderable unemployment among those 
not strong enough to do heavy manual 
work and unwilling to go into domestic 
service. 


Labor unions 


The phenomenon of organized labor 
adopting restrictive devices is not con- 
fined to South Africa, but in the Union 
such action has been reinforced by 
color prejudice. Trade union organiza- 
tion has been largely confined to white 
and mixed (Colored and white) trade 
unions.” Collective bargaining has been 
fostered by the state and given statutory 
sanction, but African trade unions, al- 
though not ilegal, are not recognized 
by the state nor ‘included in the state- 
sponsored system of collective bargain- 
ing. Moreover, unions registered for 
collective bargaining are not permitted 
to admit African members. In South 
Africa, breach of contract has been a 
criminal offense for the majority of Af- 
rican workers. Consequently strikes of 
Africans have generally been illegal. In 
1953 the prohibition on strike action by 
Africans was extended and all strikes of 
African employees are now illegal. The 
denial of the strike weapon, together 
with the fluctuating composition of the 
labor force resulting from the prevalence 
of migrant labor, has retarded the growth 
of African trade unions and, in contrast 

20 Legislation is pending prohibiting the 
formation of new mixed unions and en- 
couraging the separation, on a racial basis, of 
existing mixed unions. 


` 


to white unions, they have not been a 
potent force in the labor market. 


Recruiting of labor 


The reservation of skilled work for 
white men and the maintenance of high 
wage rates in these occupations has 
placed a heavy burden on industry. In 
the gold-mining industry, which cannot 
pass on the cost by raising the price of 
its product, the rigid demarcation of 
spheres of employment has been an im- 
portant influence determining labor pol- 
icy. Precluded from reorganizing their 
labor force to make the most effective 
use of the labor now available, the Trans- 
vaal gold and coal mines maintain an 
elaborate recruiting organization. Wage 
rates are standardized and individual 
mines are not permitted to raise wages 
to attract labor, but recruited labor is 
distributed among them on the basis of 
agreed quotas. On the terms and con- 
ditions offered, most Union Africans 
prefer other types of work, and the 
mines draw more than 60 per cent of 
their African labor force from outside 
the Union where wages are lower and 
opportunities for paid employment are 
fewer. The High Commission Terri- 
tories supply some 17 per cent of the 
total. 


Restrictions 


The newer manufacturing industries 
have been less hampered in their use 
of labor and have drawn on all sections 
of the population, although few African 
women are, as yet, employed in indus- 
try. Employers do not, however, have 
a free hand in organizing their labor 
force. Government regulations require 
separate work places and wash places, 
as well as separate canteens, where these 
are provided, for members of different 
racial groups. The employment of a 
fully integrated labor force is thus pre- 
cluded by Jaw as well as custom. Non- 
whites are not employed in positions of 
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authority over whites; consequently, op- 
portunities to mount the industrial lad- 
der are limited. Nevertheless, the ex- 
pansion of: industry has widened the 
range of employment open to members 
of all racial groups, particularly as ma- 
chine operatives. The employment of 
nonwhite supervisors and clerical work- 
ers is also increasing in the growing 
number of concerns in which the labor 
force is predominantly nonwhite. 

In the government service and state- 
controlled undertakings such as the rail- 
ways, whites are given protected em- 
ployment in unskilled occupations, at 
wages above those prevailing for the 
type of work, as well as in skilled and 
administrative work. Only in the police 
force and as teachers and nurses are 


nonwhites employed in any number by ` 


the state on other than manual work. 
In these branches nonwhites are em- 
ployed to serve members of their own 
racial groups. ` 


The general restriction of opportuni- . 


ties for nonwhites has serious social and 
economic repercussions. It breeds a_ 
sense of frustration and grievance among 
the nonwhites and reduces their incen- 
tive to work. It has also meant that, 
the small white population of 24 mil- 
lion has to provide the professional, 
executive, administrative, technical, and 
most of the clerical workers for all the 
Union’s private industries and public 
services. The consequence is that scar- 
city of labor for skilled, technical, su- 
pervisory, and administrative posts has 
retarded economic development. 


Apartheid 


The manifest instability, injustice, and 
wastefulness of the existing -situation 
have led to the enunciation of the policy 
of apartheid. This policy means differ- 
ent things to different people. To some 
it represents an attempt to revive the 
old defensive frontier policy of noninter- 
course. To implement it fully would 


reverse the developments of three cen- 
turies, disrupt the economy, and parti- 
tion the country. Proponents of apar- 
theid maintain that it is essential for 
the preservation of Western civilization 
in the Union, that the white group 
should retain its separate identity and 
political supremacy, and that it is only 
by separating the different racial groups 
that unrestricted development can be 
permitted without threat to the whites. 
This argument has great political ap- 
peal, but it ignores the economic integra- 
tion which has already taken place and 
the interdependence of white and black 


. in every branch of production. As the 


policy is economically impracticable it 
tends to become simply a theoretical 
justification to make racial discrimina- 
tion morally acceptable. 


OUTLOOK FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


The recent expansion in manufactur- 
ing industry has led some to look to 
further industrialization as a solution for 
South Africa’s low productivity and rela- 
tive poverty. The Union is the most in- 
dustrialized country in southern Africa, 
and it has sometimes been suggested 
that she might become the workshop of 
Africa. In this respect she has certain 
advantages over her northern neighbors 
in that her population has had longer 
contact with a market economy and is 
more accustomed to the idea of full-time 
employment for wages. Her transport 
services and public utilities are more 
developed. In competition with the rest 
of the world, however, ber chief ad- 
vantage lies in proximity to African 
markets. f 

In addition to the featherbedding of 
white employment, a general policy of 
protecting agriculture and manufactur- 
ing industry has been followed. As a 
result South Africa is practically self- 
sufficient in food production, but large 
sections of the community are not ade- 
quately nourished, the consumption of 
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dairy produce, meat, and green vege- 
tables being very low. The methods of 
assisting agriculture and manufacture 
have raised costs and handicapped the 
export industries, increasing their de- 
pendence on the supply of low-paid 
African labor. Yet the present economy 
is largely dependent upon international 
trade: Even within the curb of ex- 
change controls, expenditure upon im- 
ports has been between one-quarter and 
one-third of gross domestic expenditure. 

The population is’ increasing at the 
rate of 2 per cent per annum, and it is 
essential that productivity should in- 
crease in order to maintain even the 
present low average level of income. 
Since the war the national income, 
crudely adjusted by the retail price in- 
dex, has increased at an average rate of 
between 4 and 5 per cent per annum, 
although there have been fluctuations 


from year to year and the rate of in- 
crease has fallen since 1951. This in- 
crease has accompanied the inflow of 
capital, and a continued inflow appears 
to be necessary to support anything like 
past rates of increase. 

South Africa’s future economic de- 
velopment is closely linked to her eco- 
nomic relations with the rest of the 
world, including other parts of Africa. 
These relations in turn will be influenced 
by the manner in which the internal 
conflict between economic requirements 
and political theories is resolved. There 
are formidable problems of adjustment 
and mutual accommodation ahead, if | 
the diverse racial groups are to be knit 
into a stable society in the new condi- 
tions which have emerged as the result 
of rapid economic change. The eco- 
nomic outlook cannot be divorced from 
the political. 
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Colonial Issues and Policies with Special Reference 
to Tropical Africa * 


7 By KENNETH ROBINSON 


FRICA ceased to be the Dark 
Continent only by becoming the 
colonial continent, and it is because Af- 
rica is still, in so many ways, the co- 
lonial continent that its problems have 
come to occupy an increasing share of 
the time and energies of the Western 
world, in an age when colonial govern- 
ment has come to be widely considered 
‘ a dangerous anomaly whose only justifi- 
cation must be sought in the effective- 
ness with which it prepares for its own 
disappearance. As late as the begin- 
ning of World War II, however, the 
continuance of non-African control of 
virtually the whole of Africa was equally 
widely taken for granted as the only 
` practical possibility, at least until a fu- 
ture so remote that it need not be con- 


sidered. The European masters of the ` 


African continent were, it was supposed, 
free, within very wide limits, to decide 
what were the appropriate objectives of 
policy and how they were most likely to 
be realized. ` 


CHANGED ATTITUDES TO COLONIALISM 


Since the end of the war, however, 
Africa has ceased to be a world apart 
and become part of the world. Co- 
lonial rule is not merely on the defen- 
sive but in many parts of Africa on the 
way out, and everywhere it is regarded 
as, at best, an inevitable expedient to 
be replaced as soon as possible. Some 
of the factors that have produced these 
changes were indeed inherent in the ac- 


*I have incorporated in this article parts 
of a convocation address entitled “Africa in 
Mid-Century” which I was privileged to de- 
liver at the University of Ohio on July 19, 
1954 


tivities of the previous period, while 
others are the outcome of increases in 
the speed and extent of social and eco- 
nomic change resulting from the war. 
But perhaps the most important are the 
result of changes external to Africa it- 
self, changes in the attitude of the rest 
of the world to Africa, exemplified not 
only by the colonial powers but more 
strikingly by international opinion, as 
expressed in the chapters of the United 
Nations Charter relating to trust terri- 
tories and non-self-governing territories.* 
This changed attitude is often accom- 
panied by a lack of historical perspec- 
- tive which easily leads to the assump- 
tion that a mere half-century of Euro- 
pean rule has obliterated some of the 
characteristics that made it inevitable, 
and thus to the ignoring of features of 
the political realities in Africa which, 
significant before the period of Euro- 
pean control, may well re-emerge when 
that control finally disappears. 
European control, in this context, 
means essentially the influence and ulti- 
mate control of relatively remote West 
European rulers and the day-to-day rule 
in the African territories of agents ap- 
pointed by and responsible to them. 
Once substantial European settlement 
has taken place, European “settlers”— 
in the broadest sense of permanent resi- 
dents—present characteristics and atti- 
tudes increasingly differentiated from 
those of such “external” agents of con- 
‘trol. The transfer of control to settlers, 
‘in fact, means not a straightforward 
continuance of West European rule but 


1Cf. Kenneth Robmmson, “World Opinion 
and Colonial Status,” International Organisa- 
tion, Vol 8 (November 1954), pp 468-483. 
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its transfer to an African-based elite 
(albeit of European origin) which may 
well seek to make permanent a new and 
different form of colonial rule over the 
subject masses. This is, indeed, what 
has happened in the Union of South 
Africa, and it is still uncertain whether 
it can be prevented from happening in 
North Africa. It is not as self-evident 
as doctrinaires currently assert that if 
recourse were had to l’épreuve de force, 
the European residents of North Africa 
must lose out entirely to “nationalist” 
forces, any more than the Jewish im- 
migrants in Palestine succumbed before 
similar forces. The history of British 
intervention in the Sudan, to take an- 
other instance, suggests that British 
withdrawal from those territories might 
well result in the resumption of the 
Muslim thrust south, interrupted only 
three-quarters of a century ago, unless 
those to whom power is transferred 
seek to prevent this and are able to find 
effective means of doing so. To recog- 
nize these possibilities is not, of course, 
to make any judgment about their de- 
sirability: it is merely to emphasize that 
the real basis of umperialism is to be 
sought in disparities of power between 
one political unit and another. 

Africa was the colonial continent par 
excellence because it was politically frag- 
mented, technologically retarded, and 
economically poor: a little more than 
half a century of European control has 
not so decisively changed these charac- 
teristics that the mere withdrawal of 
the European colonial powers can be 
counted upon to ensure “independence.” 


DESIRE FOR INDEPENDENCE - 


The great motive power in African 
politics today is, however, the desire 
for independence. For the important, 
though in most parts of tropical Africa 
still numerically small, minority who 
have acquired some of the values of the 
more technologically advanced “West- 


ern” way of life, probably the most pro- 
found aspiration of political life is the 
desire if possible to attain, but at any 
rate to assert, an equality with the rest 
of mankind, and more particularly their 
European rulers.? So long as the world 
is organized politically on the basis of 
a number of theoretically equal and in- 
dependent units, this desire to assert 
equality will almost inevitably assume 
the form of a demand for the creation 
of territorially based sovereignties, for- 
mally at least independent of any ex- 
ternal control. However uncertain may 
be the criteria by which the possibility 
of such statehood is, in any given case, 
to be assessed, it is abundantly clear 
that few, if any, of the indigenous so- 
cial units of tropical Africa could pro- 
vide even the minimal base for such an 
evolution. 

“Independence,” even of the most 
tenuous and formal kind, can only be 
attained in considerably larger units, 
with more numerous people and larger 
teal resources. These larger units, it 
has been commonly assumed, must be 
the territorial units created by the co- 
lonial powers, although their boundaries 
were drawn up with little regard to 
existing ethnic divisions and no thought 
of affording the basis for the evolution 
of new sovereign states. It is often 
argued that the setting up in such a 
composite territory of the formal struc- 
ture of a political democracy will pro- 
vide an effective focus for the unifica- 
tion of the peoples round the new po- 
litical institutions with which they may 
come to identify themselves. Several 
recent instances suggest, on the con- 


2Cf. Léopold Senghor, Journal Officiel, 
Débats Parlementaires, Assemblée Nationale, 
November 22, 1952, p. 5503: “Vous Jes savez, 
les Africains ont actuellement le mystique de 
Tégalité . . . ils veulent que Jes mêmes prin- 
cipes soient dès l’abord posés pour la Mé- 
tropole et les territoires d'outre-mer. Ces 
principes d'égalité posés, les Africains sont 
disposés à tenir compte des réalites.” 
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trary, that the imminent withdrawal of 
the colonial power may well result in 
the re-emergence or emphasis of cleav- 
ages between different ethnic groups 
within the originally artificial colonial 
unit. l 

Quite apart from this issue of “tribal 
separatism” it is idle to ignore the ex- 
istence in Africa, as elsewhere in the 
world, of groups which, for one reason 
or another, cannot immediately or easily 
find their place in a large-scale ex- 
change economy with a modern secular 
political system but which for a con- 
siderable time to come will need special 
administrative and other arrangements 
for their protection. Experience else- 
where—in the United States, in New 
Zealand, in Australia—strongly suggests 
that attempts at a brutal and com- 
pulsory “integration” or “assimilation” 
of such groups to the pattern of a large 
and different society are seldom suc- 
cessful. Special provision for their ad- 
ministration may well be necessary in 
many parts of Africa, if separate inde- 
pendent states replace existing colonial 
administrations.* 


POLITICAL PROBLEMS 


The political issues confronting Africa 
today thus stem largely from the very 


8 See, for example, “Grievances in Ashanti,” ` 


The Times (London), November 30, 1954, for 
Ashanti agitation for a federal constitution in 
the Gold Coast; U. K. Colonial Office, With- 
drawal of Recognition from Kabaka Mutesa 
II of Buganda (Cmd 9028) and Buganda 
(Cmd 9320) for Buganda separatism; and 
Special Report on the-Ewe and Togoland 
Unification Problem (UN Document T/1101) 
for the analogous issue of Ewe unification. 
tA good popular account of experience in 
America, Australia, and New Zealand will be 
found in Walter Kolarz, “The Rebirth of Na- 
tive Peoples,” The Listener, Vol. 52, No. 1342, 
November 18, 1954, pp. 838-40. For a more 
extended discussion, see A Grenfell Price, 
White Settlers and Native Peoples (Mel- 
bourne, 1950). Such special provision exists, 
for example, in India (Article 244 and the 
fifth schedule of the Constitution of India). 


conditions which made it the colonial 
continent, although also from some new 
factors which have made their appear- 
ance during the period of colonial rule, 
notably the permanent settlement in 
certain parts of the continent of Euro- 
pean and Asian immigrants. The ma- 
jor problem is whether forms of politi- 
cal organization can be devised which 
will make it possible to replace colonial 
rule without a reversion to the political 
fragmentation and absence of any large- 
scale framework of law and order which 
were such important factors in making 
colonial rule possible, but also without 
the mere substitution, in some areas, of 
other imperialisms for the colonial rule 
of Western Europe; and, finally, with- 
out merely transferring power to a 
charismatic dictatorship, whether “in- 
digenous” or of .one of the immigrant 
races. The assumption that there can 
be only one solution of this problem, 
namely the successful creation of a fully 
democratic Western type of representa- 
tive government in a ‘number of new 
territorial sovereignties, though widely 
held, does not seem a very hopeful one, 
if only for the reason that this form of 
political structure was evolved in cir- 
cumstances quite different from those of 
Africa and requires, for even moderately 
successful functioning, conditions which 
seldom obtain there. Against this nec- 
essarily summary assessment of present 
political problems in Africa, it is now 
proposed to consider the objectives and 
methods of the major governments which 
have been concerned with its affairs dur- 
ing the period of colonial rule. 


` COLONIAL Poricres BEFORE 
Woritp War II 


It has already been emphasized that 
during the half century between the 
partition of Africa and the beginning of 
World War II, it was taken for granted 
that most of Africa should be, and 
would for long remain, under external 
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control. The dominant characteristic 
of British policy was that described by 
the word “trusteeship.” While no doubt 
some kind of self-government, would 
have been asserted as the ultimate ob- 
jective of trusteeship, it was assumed 
that, at any rate in the African terri- 
tories, this was a very remote possi- 
bility, though there should of course be 
a gradually increasing degree of par- 
ticipation by the inhabitants in the po- 
litical decision-making process. There 
was, however, a fundamental ambiguity 
in ‘British policy. On the one hand, 
there were in all the African territories 
Legislative Councils. In all of these 
councils in 1939 there was, it is true, 
an official majority, but the historical 
evolution of the Commonwealth else- 
where made it inevitable that they 
should nevertheless be regarded by the 
small English-educated intelligentsia as 
“Parliaments in embryo.” It was in- 
evitable, too, that this intelligentsia 
should look to an increase in the num- 
ber of the elected members of the Legis- 
lative Council, and their eventual as- 
sumption of ministerial responsibility, 
as the predestined end of political de- 
velopment, an attitude fully shared by 
European settlers in East and Central 
Africa, though they assumed that such 
developments must, at least for an in- 
definite future, be restricted to mem- 
bers of their own community. 

These Legislative Councils were, in 
fact, relics of an older British approach 
to the problems of colonial rule. In 
Africa, as British penetration had in- 


5 This view was, of course, challenged by 
settlers, especially those in Kenya, and by 
radical opinion in Britain and France, though 
this was usually more concerned to purify, 
supervise, or even internationalize such ex- 
ternal control than to advocate a substitute 
for it. 

6 Cf. the statement of the British Colonial 
Secretary (Malcolm MacDonald) in the House 
of Commons, December 1938, Parliamentary 
Debates, Vol. 342 (Fifth Series), p 1246. 


creased and vast areas been added to 
the Empire—these areas inhabited by 
peoples whose social, economic, and po- 
litical organization, though little known 
and less understood, was clearly totally 
unlike that of Western Europe—a dif- 
ferent philosophy of colonial govern- 
ment had been evolved, that generally 
known as “indirect rule” but more pre- 
cisely described as the “native authority 
system.” According to this philosophy, 
the customary. authorities in African 
tribal society, chiefs and elders, were to 
be recognized and supported by the ad- 
ministration, their rule was to be purged 
of gross excesses, and they were then to 
be assisted gradually to adapt them- 
selves to the new needs and the chang- 
ing world resulting from British rule 
and contact with Western society. Great 
emphasis was placed by most of the ex- 
ponents of this system on the evil con- 
sequences of too rapid social change: 
the ideal forms of economic develop- 
ment were those which least disturbed 
the rural life of the African, especially 
those under which, without disturbance 
to that way of life, he might learn to 
grow for himself cash crops, like cocoa 
in the Gold Coast, cotton in Uganda, 
or groundnuts in Northern Nigeria. 


Native administrations 


“Indirect rule” was not concerned to 
answer the question, Where is all this 
leading? -It was the duty of the trustee 
to hold the ring, to keep the scales even, 
so that, in the phraseology then current, 
“the African could develop on his own 
lines.” * These innumerable “native ad- 
ministrations,”’ as they were called, 


7 The best account of the philosophy of “in- 
direct rule” is by Margery Perham, Native 
Administration in Nigeria (Oxford, 1937). 
The most complete account of its actual ac- 
complishments is by William Malcolm Hailey, 
Native Administration in the British African 
Territories, 4 vols (London, 1950), 
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varied in size and capacity from the 
great, well-organized emirates of North- 
ern Nigeria with budgets running even 
in those days into hundreds of thousands 
of dollars, occasionally employing Euro- 
pean technical officers, to small groups 
of a few thousands, hardly recognizing 


the existence of a single political au- - 


thority at all and with an annual revenue 
of no more than a few hundred dollars; 
from native administrations which really 
could manage for themselves the collec- 
tion of revenue and the provision of 
some local services, to those which were 
. merely the outward forms behind which 
a British administrative officer actu- 
ally did the work. The problem of 
how this heterogeneous collection of 
“native administrations” could ever take 
over all the increasingly complex activi- 
ties of government, and, if they could 


not, what form of indigenous organiza- ` 


tion might eventually replace the Brit- 
ish "administration was too remote a 
contingency to be worth much consid- 
eration.® 


French policy 


The permanence of the association be- 
tween metropolitan France and the over- 
seas dependencies and the necessity for 
that association to be expressed in the 
clear-cut legal forms appropriate to a 
single political entity have been not so 
much objectives of French policy as its 
obvious and unquestioned basis. This 
juridical and administrative integration 
of the dependencies with the metro- 
politan country has not, however, in- 
variably been accompanied by the as- 
sumption of the practicability, at all 
events in the present or the immedi- 
ate future, of that social and cultural 
assimilation which it is so commonly 


8 See Donald Charles Cameron, My Tangan- 
yika Service and Some Nigeria (London, 
1939), p 115, for some discussion of these 
issues 
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taken to imply, and the significance 
of which was perhaps most succinctly 
expressed in the phrase of Schoelcher, 
“the French Republic does not intend 
to make distinctions in the human 
family.” So far as the tropical Afri-_ 
can territories were concerned this was 
a possibility which seemed quite as re- 
mote as the objective of self-govern- 
ment in British territories, and French 
policy between the wars did not advance 
any nearer to its realization than to 
make it possible for a tiny minority of 
selected individuals among the millions. 
of inhabitants in these territories to 
enjoy the rights of French citizenship. 
Only Senegal was represented by a 
deputy in the French Parliament, and 
both the single Senegalese deputy and 
‘the special citizenship accorded en bloc 
to the natives of the four Senegalese 
coastal towns without the individual ap- 
plication, or the acceptance of French 
private law, required elsewhere, were, in 
fact, like the Legislative Councils in 
British territories, legacies of a much 
earlier period of French policy. 

The current policy, called “associa- 
tion,” aimed at the deliberate creation 
of an African elite, accepting the stand- 
ards of Western civilization and “asso- 
ciated” with their French rulers in the 
work of colonial development. French 
policy was accordingly more ready in 
principle to welcome social and eco- 
nomic change in Africa, and even to 
seek to accelerate it, since the objective 
was not that Africans should develop on 
their own lines, whatever those might 
be, but that they should be assisted to 
take their place, eventually, as French 
citizens, alongside other French citizens 
in a modern world. It had, however, 
come to be accepted among most of 
those at all directly concerned with 
actual administration in the tropical 
African territories that such a policy 


.was either undesirable or only to be 


achieved in a remote future. 
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Belgian colonial administration 


The Belgians had no national phi- 
losophy of colonial rule, in the sense in 
which the development of self-govern- 
ing institutions was such a philosophy 
to the British, or social, economic, and 
eventually political integration with met- 
ropolitan French life was such a phi- 
losophy to the French. The Belgian 
philosophy was indeed a far clearer ex- 
ample of a purely empirical approach 
than was that of the British who so 
vaunted themselves on their practical 
outlook. The Belgians, however, had 
their own particular preoccupation. It 
was to avoid the repetition of scandals 
such as had disgraced the administration 
of the Congo Free State before the 
Belgian government had itself assumed 
responsibility for the Congo. Some 
characteristic features of the’ Belgian 
system had their origin in this preoc- 
cupation, notably the complete sub- 
ordination of the administration to au- 
thorities in Belgium responsible to the 
Belgian Parliament. The Belgians ex- 
tended no rights of participation in any 
political bodies in the Congo to Africans 
or to resident Belgians. Their admin- 
istration was wholly official and pa- 
ternalistic, and if in some respects it 
resembled the British in adopting the 
forms of “indirect rule,” most of the 
period up to the end of World War II 
was in fact marked by a continuing in- 
crease in the direct control of Belgian 
officials. Belgian policy, however, was 
far more ready than was British policy 
to try to face up to the problems in- 
evitably involved in the provision of la- 
bor for mining and other large-scale en- 
terprises under European management 
and the consequent emergence of in- 
creasingly large numbers of Africans 
living outside their tribal societies in 
new urban areas. One result of the Bel- 
gian preoccupation with economic de- 
velopment was an absence of the indus- 
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trial color bars developed further south, 
a willingness to train Africans to do the 
work of more expensive Europeans;_ an- 
other was a marked tendency to em- 
phasize the more immediately practical 
aspects of education—the extension of 
primary and technical education—to the 
exclusion of secondary or higher educa- 
tion apart from that provided by the 
Catholic missions for the training of 
priests. 


Portuguese colonies 


Portuguese policy, though redefined 
in the Colonial Charter of 1933, has 
long remained unchanged in essentials. 
Africans who achieved the necessary 
standards of education and European 
culture might be given the same legal 
status as the Portuguese themselves. 
Their numbers were, inevitably, very 
small, and subordination in a colonial 
regime was the lot of the vast majority 
of the African population. 


Common assumptions and practices 


Underneath the obvious divergences 
of policy there were, before World War 
I, certain similarities. Earlier versions 
of the policy of “identity,” assuming 
identical social institutions and politi- 
cal rights for Africans and Europeans, 
were everywhere represented by mere 
historic survivals, even where they were 
not actually being reversed. The domi- 
nant policies emphasized the pragmatic 
necessities of “differentiation” even when 
they did not proclaim the desirability 
of avoiding the destruction of African 
social institutions and the complacent 
imposition of a Western pattern of life. 
They were, moreover, invariably asso- 
ciated in practice with a subordinate 
role for Africans in relation to Euro- 
peans. The colonial powers, on the 
whole, emphasized their negative duties 
—the prevention of extortion and in- 
justice, the maintenance of law and or- 
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der, rather than the promotion of large- 
scale social change. 


TRENDS IN Porcs SINCE 
Wortp War II 


This pattern was drastically changed 
by the events of World War II and its 
aftermath. Some accounts of different 
parts of Africa today suggest that a 
complete transformation has occurred 
and imply that the westernizing influ- 
ence of economic and social change has 
entirely destroyed any specifically Af- 
rican, let alone customary tribal, so- 
ciety. Other people go to the opposite 
extreme and appear to deny the reality 
of any substantial change, or indeed, in 
some cases, its very possibility. In fact 
the nature and extent of these changes 
induced by Western contact vary greatly 
as between one area and another, and 
this great variation presents not only 
colonial powers but such emerging Af- 
rican governments as those of the Gold 
Coast and Nigeria with a major prob- 
lem and challenge. How have the poli- 
cies and activities of the colonial pow- 
ers responded to these changes? 


British policy 


British policy has changed least inas- 
much as the development of self-govern- 
ing nations, if possible within the Com- 
monwealth, if not, in friendly associa- 
‘tion outside, remains its objective; and 
in so far as it always provided much of 
the essential legal and administrative 
foundations for such a development by 
its treatment of each territory as a 
separate unit, with distinct laws, budget, 
public service, and Legislative Council. 
\ But British policy has changed most 
in two ways: first, its acceptance, 
though with some misgiving and uncer- 
tainty in regard to those territories in 
East and Central Africa with a sub- 
stantial settled European population, of 
_Western parliamentary government of 
the British type as the kind of self- 


government to be built on these founda- 
tions; and, secondly, its acceptance of 
an immense change in the speed at 
which such developments may be ex- 
pected to be brought about, especially 
in the West African territories, where 
there is no settled European population. 
These changes have had four main con- 
sequences since the war: (1) There has 
been greatly increased representation of 
the people of the territory in their re- 
spective Legislative Councils. (2) Cabi- 
nets, or executives composed largely of 
elected members of the legislature, have 
been developed, each responsible for 
some department of government, al- 
though still including also some British 
officials, usually in charge of finance, 
law and order, and defense and external 
affairs. (3) The system of native ad- 
ministrations has been replaced by sys- 
tems of African local government more 
representative of the ordinary people, 
largely, if not wholly, elected—perhaps 
the most exciting, though sometimes 
dispiriting, attempt now being made in 
the world to develop a grass-roots de- 
mocracy, to teach by practical experi- 
ence the nature of elections, the mean- 
ing of representation, and the problems 
of the financing and operation of local 
public services. (4) The final conse- 


quence of the changed outlook in Brit- . 


ish policy has been the much greater 
readiness to speed up economic devel- 
opment, using not only public moneys 
but also (not ‘entirely successfully) 
newly created public instrumentalities 
to supplement private enterprise in this 
field. 


French tropical Africa 


French tropical Africa, too, has seen 
substantial changes since the war *° 


8 For these developments see the Journal of 
African Administration, published quarterly by 
Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, London 

10See Kenneth Robinson, The Public Law 
of Overseas France Since the War (Oxford 
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Everywhere the rights of citizenship 
håve been greatly extended. The spe- 
cial legal system which up till 1946 was 
applied to all who were not citizens, 
which in practice meant practically all 
Africans, has been totally abolished, as 
has the system of forced labor. French 
criminal law and trial on criminal 
charges by ordinary French courts have 
been extended to all the inhabitants in- 
stead of being restricted, as they were 
before the war, to the few thousand Af- 
ricans who had become French citizens. 
All the tropical African territories now 
send deputies to the French National 
Assembly, senators to the Council of the 
Republic, and councilors to the new 
Assembly of the French Union. They 
send, for example, thirty-seven deputies 
to the National Assembly, instead of 
the solitary one returned by Senegal be- 
fore the war. In the eight West African 
territories and in Togoland, all electors 
vote together on the same electoral roll; 
elsewhere the new African citizens vote 
on one roll for their deputies, while 
French citizens of metropolitan status 
vote on another for theirs. Although 
it is possible for Africans to acquire 
metropolitan status, the vast majority 
of this latter electorate are Frenchmen 
of France. Since the number of French- 
men in all the French tropical African 
territories with a combined population 
of thirty million probably does not ex- 
ceed 150,000, and they return six of 
the thirty-seven deputies, this involves 
a substantial measure of preference. 
The local Assemblies established in 
all the territories are wholly elected, 
but except in Senegal and Togoland, 
the same system of two electoral rolls, 
one for French citizens and one for the 
African citizens, is used, though the ma- 





Institute of Colonial Studies, 1954), and 
“French Africa and the French Union” in C. 
Grove Haines (Ed.), Africa Today (Balti- 
more: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1955), pp. 
311-31. 


jority of the members is, in every case, 
elected by the latter. Although the 
franchise, which is rather complicated, 
falls short of universal suffrage, it is 
fairly wide, and the electorate -has in- 
creased from about one million in 1946 
to about five million in 1952. These , 
territorial Assemblies are not, like the 
Legislative Councils in British terri- 
tories, intended to be “Parliaments in 
embryo” but are modeled closely on the 
General Councils which exist in each of 
the ninety departments of Metropolitan 
France. They have some executive pow- 
ers, must be consulted by the adminis- 
tration on a wide range of subjects, and 
most important of all vote the terri- 
torial budget, though they must include 
in it provision for certain “compulsory” 
expenditures. 

The French have not devoted so much 
attention as have the British to the de- 
velopment of local government bodies in 
the rural areas, though there has, in the 
last five years, been a steady increase 
in the number of municipalities set up 
in the towns. In the Cameroors and 
Togoland, however, elected rural local 
authorities with their own budgets and 
sources of revenue have recently been 
established and plans have been tabled 
for similar developments in French West 
Africa. French policy, like British, has 
not so much changed its objective as its 
speed. It does not aim at the creation 
of new self-governing units, but at the 
incorporation, eventually on a basis of 
equality, of these areas in a larger unit, 
Greater France or the French Union. 


Changes in Belgian practice 


In Belgian Africa, there have been, 
perhaps, less dramatic changes of tempo 
It was only very recently, in 1952, that 
in the trust territory of Ruanda-Urundi 
the basic law which would permit the 
development of a system of representa- 
tive local government councils was 
passed, and although similar develop- 
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ments have been officially stated to be 
the aim in the Congo proper, this has 
not yet been given legal form. Perhaps 
the most radical change in Belgian prac- 
tice, in the long run, will turn out to 
have been the development of more 
secondary education and the establish- 
ment of a university in the Congo, 
which opened in 1954, It may be that 
Belgian concentration on economic and 
social development, to the exclusion of 
any provision for participation in po- 
litical activity, will prove to have been 
sound. But experience elsewhere sug- 
gests that such development must even- 
tually give rise to the emergence of new 
classes demanding some share in politi- 
cal power and that there are dangers in 
too long a delay in establishing a basis 
for some form of political participation, 
since too long a delay means that when 
at last the pressure cannot be withstood, 
a big jump has to be made overnight. 


PRESENT PROBLEMS AND OUTLOOK 


All these policies are reverting to the 
older policies of “identity,” though with 
widely varying degrees of wholehearted- 
ness. The demand for “identity” in the 
sense of acceptance as equals is indeed 
the basis of much African “national- 
ism.” This involves the attempt to 
transfer to Africa social, and especially 
political, institutions not designed to 
suit African conditions and certain to 
be extensively modified by the African 
environment if they succeed in surviv- 
ing there. These Western democratic 
forms of government which Africans 
demand and which attempts are being 
made to establish in Africa are, even in 
most favorable conditions, exceedingly 
difficult to maintain and work success- 
fully. They call for a degree of politi- 


11 These misgivings are shared by many 
Belgian authorities See, eg, L’évolution po- 
Hiique du Congo Beige (Compte Rendu des 
Journées Inter Universitaires d'études colo- 
niales) (Brussels, 1953). 


cal consensus which has been achieved 
in comparatively few parts of the world 
and in still fewer where there exist, 
within one political unit, communities 
with as vastly different social and cul- 
tural habits as, for example, Europeans, 
Asians, and Africans in East and Cen- 
tral Africa. But even where there are 
no non-African communities to reckon 
with, it is, of course, most misleading to 
think of Africans as presenting any sub- 
stantial homogeneity of social and cul- 
tural patterns. As the cementing force 
of opposition to colonial rule is removed 


by advances towards self-government” 
these divisive factors may present even 


greater difficulty than they do now. 
Moreover, any country in which very 
rapid social change is in progress is al- 
most bound to generate serious tensions 
dangerous to the stability even of a 
well-established indigenous political sys- 
tem enjoying deep-rooted loyalties, let 
alone to a recently imported exotic sys- 
tem like Western parliamentary democ- 
racy. If such threats to the stability of 
the political systems of the new African 
states which British policy seeks to es- 
tablish in West Africa should develop, 
they should not be ascribed to allegedly 
inherent deficiencies in the African peo- 
ples but to the other aspects here indi- 
cated. 


The French Union 


In the French territories of West and 
Central Africa, there has not, as yet, 
been an overt development of national- 
ist movements, in the sense of African 
political parties campaigning for sepa- 
rate self-government or independence. 
The actual demands of the postwar po- 
litical movements have been expressed 
in terms of an extension of social, po- 
litical, and economic privileges to Af- 
ricans within the French system, for 
equality with the metropolitan French. 
But there are signs that this phase is 
passing and that African political lead- 
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ers, particularly in French West, Af- 
rica, are beginning to demand greater 
autonomy, greater real powers for the 
Territorial Assemblies, and the develop- 
ment of some kind of federal relation- 
ship between the African territories and 
France.!? If the French Union struc- 
ture proves sufficiently flexible to ac- 
commodate these pressures, it may well 
provide a viable basis for the continued 
association of a Western European coun- 
try and her one-time African colonies, 
but the adjustments required to accom- 
modate these pressures have no real 
precedent in the history of French co- 
lonial policy. 


Fast and Central Africa 


But the difficulties of combining po- 
litical stability and forms of democratic 
government, considerable though they 
are in territories like those of West Af- 
rica, in which there are no settled non- 
African immigrant communities, are rela- 
tively small in comparison with the 
problems of those territories in East 
and Central Africa with settled Euro- 
pean and Asian populations In con- 
trast both to the Union of South Af- 
rica and the French North African 
territories, the European settled popu- 
lations in East Africa, and even in the 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
are small, both absolutely and in rela- 
tion to the numbers of Africans, less 
than 60,000 in the three East African 
territories, Kenya, Uganda, and Tan- 
ganyika, as compared with 18 million 
Africans, and less than 200,000 in the 
new Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land, as compared with 6 million Af- 
ricans. Under the general label of 
“Partnership”. different approaches to 
the political problems of political race 
relations are being tried out in the Fed- 

12 See Léopold Senghor, “L’Avenir de la 


France dans ]’Outre-Mer,” Polttique Étrangère, 
1954, pp 419-26. 


eration of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, in 
Tanganyika, and in Kenya. All in- 
volve acceptance of the principle of Af- 
rican participation in government, but. 
although this is accepted by some of - 
the European settlers, it is opposed, in 
each case, by a considerable minority ` 
In none of these territories of East and 
Central Africa, therefore, can success 
be predicted with any confidence, and 
in all of them the course of events is 
being influenced by factors outside the 
territories themselves. Neither in North 
nor in South Africa, where the same 
problem exists, though the proportion 
of European settlers to the African 
populations is enormously greater, has 
a solution been found; moreover, it is 
precisely that area which appears fur- 
thest from a solution, the Union of 
South Africa, which exercises the most 
direct influence, alike on Europeans, — 
Asians, and Africans in East and Cen- 

tral Africa. Its history and example 
enormously increase the suspicions of 
Africans and Asians of any attempt to 
devise methods of dealing with such 
issues in these other territories, while 
encouraging some of the more intransi- 
gent demands by European settlers for 
domination over the other communities 


Gold Coast 


It is difficult to assess at all precisely 
the influence which the emergence of 
an almost completely self-governing and 
wholly African government in the Gold 
Coast is having on African expectations 
and aspirations in these areas, but Af- 
rican demands for a real share of po- 
litical power are certain to be encour- 
aged. The next five years will be of 
critical importance in the resolution of 
these problems of political race relations 
in these areas. Europeans, Asians, and 
Africans are being presented with what 
is probably their last chance to find a 
basis of mutual accommodation in the 
political field 
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Democratic government 


Recognition of the explosive force of 
the deep-seated demand for the accept- 
ance of the African, and the emerging 
African countries, as of equal status 
with other parts of the world, and of 
the vital importance to the Western 
world of the earliest practicable resolu- 
tion of the surviving tensions of coloni- 
alism, must be matched by readiness to 
examine the specific social and political 
problems of individual territories and 
to attempt to appreciate coolly their 
significance for political stability. The 
immense effects of the rapid increase in 
communications in creating new de- 
mands, social, economic, and political, 


are still too little realized. But, on the 
other hand, many stubborn facts, and 
in particular the consequences both in- 
ternally and externally of disparities’ in 
power, are not thereby obliterated. We 
need a much greater willingness to ac- 
cept the empirical approach in politics 
and not to attempt the universal appli- 
cation of one particular model of po- 
litical organization. “It is easier and 
quicker to install the forms of demo- 
cratic government than to achieve the 
substance of a broad diffusion of eco- 
nomic, political and social competence 
without which the forms may be a snare 
and a delusion.” 1° 


18 Eugene Staley, The Future of Underde- 
veloped Countries (New York, 1954), p. 225. 
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Current Political Movements in Africa 


By James S. COLEMAN 


NE of the most striking features 

of the African political awakening 
has been the mushroom appearance of 
an unexpectedly large number and wide 
variety of sociopolitical movements and 
associations. Although these movements 
differ markedly in their degree of or- 
ganization, solidarity, and objectives, 
there has been a tendency to lump them 
together indiscriminately into one of 
two categories. In the eyes of most 
African nationalists they are consid- 
ered as simply different aspects—but 
emphatically integral parts—of a ra- 
tional and single-minded “struggle for 
freedom”; whereas to many resident 
Europeans or colonial administragors 
they are regarded simply as either ir- 
rational and atavistic reversions to bar- 
barism or as manifestations of manipu- 
lated discontent on the part of self- 


seeking and exploitative minorities of. 


déracinés. It is the purpose of this es- 
say to discuss and analyze briefly the 
origin, development, and differing char- 
acteristics of these movements and to 
note the impact they have had upon 
colonial policies. 


BACKGROUND TO AFRICAN AWAKENING 


Most forms of politically relevant 
group activity in contemporary Africa 
are in one way or another the product 
of the stimulation or provocation of (a) 
the dynamism of the Idea of Progress, 
the processes of commercialization and 
industrialism, and other distinguishing 
attributes (that is, individualism, ra- 
tionalism, and secularism) of that his- 
torical cluster of phenomena known as 
“Westernism”; and (b) the confusions, 
frustrations, and bitterness produced by 
the carriers of the “Western impact”— 


-ing rapid change. 
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a paternalistic colonial system, an in- 
tensive and at times intolerant Chris- 
tian evangelization, and comparatively 
unenlightened agents of Western eco- 
nomic enterprise. These two sets of fac- 
tors—one stemming from the provoca- 
tive challenge of a technologically ad- 
vanced intrusive culture and the other 
from a variety of superimposed alien 
institutions—have combined to create 
social situations which lay the basis for 
the birth and development of political 
movements. r 
These “ripe” situations are distin- 
guished by at least three special ele- 
ments. One has been the staggering 
blow modernity has dealt the structure 
of authority, systems of belief, and the 
cohesiveness of traditional African so- 
cieties. Indiscriminate missionary edu- 
cation, the relatively uncontrolled op- 
eration of Western economic forces, and 
tbe adaptability and impatient drive for 
self-transformation on the part of many 
African peoples have produced situa- 
tions of profound disorganization, in- 
stability, tension, and insecurity. An- 
other ‘element has been the accumulation 
of both material and psychic grievances 
that have been and are bitter and per- 
vasive. Some of these are the inevitable 
“transition pains” of societies undergo- 
Others are natural 
human reactions to avoidable situations 
of hopelessness and denial arising from 
unimaginative colonial policies. Still 
others simply reflect an agonizing aware- 
ness by Africans of the painful facts of 
life—that a deep gulf exists between Af- 
rican socioeconomic realities on the one 
hand and the new wants and aspirations 
generated by culture contact on the 
other. This despair is matched in in- 
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tensity only by their passionate convic- 
tion that with African self-government 
and forced industrialization they can 
rapidly bridge the gap. Finally, there 
has been an upward thrust of new lead- 
ership cadres from the more western- 
ized groups acutely distressed by their 
own insecurity and bitterly aggrieved 
over the disabilities and inequities of 
alien rule. 


Play of external influences 


These situational factors of social 
disorganization, accumulated grievances, 
and the emergence of a new and claim- 
ant leadership are only part of the back- 
ground; a variety of external influences 
have intruded or operated either to fur- 
ther ripen the situation or more par- 
ticularly to inspire, assist, provide di- 


rection, or activate the emergent leader-’ 


ship cadres. The most important carriers 
of these influences have been (a) Af- 
ricans who have traveled or resided 
abroad, especially as students at uni- 
versities in Europe and the United 
States; (b) the printed word, particu- 
larly in the form of literature directed 
to target groups in Africa by interested 
organizations abroad as well as through 
the medium of the African-owned na- 
tionalist press; and (c) those non-Af- 
rican individuals and groups within and 
without Africa who for various reasons 
have undertaken to champion what they 
have claimed to be the cause or inter- 
ests of the Africans. 

Among the many sources from which 
these influences have originated, four 
deserve special mention: the metro- 
politan country, the United States, So- 
viet Russia, and India. The role played 
by unofficial organizations and political 
parties of the metropolitan country in 
the African political awakening has been 
vastly underestimated. The activities 
of such groups as the Fabian Colonial 
Bureau, and later the Africa .Bureau, 
have won for its leaders the affection of 


most African nationalists and the hos- 
tility of not a few administrators as 
well as of most of the white settlers of 
East and Central Africa. The current 
activities.of the more militant Congress 
of Peoples Against Imperialism and the 
recently launched Movement for Colo- 
nial Freedom are representative of the 
continuing stimulus provided by unoffi- 
cial organizations in the United King- 
dom to Africans temporarily resident 
there as well as in the African terri- 
tories. A similar function has been per- 
formed by political parties and the la- 
bor federations in metropolitan France. 

Unofficial organizations and influences 
operative in and from the United States 
have also played an important histori- 
cal role. Nationalist leaders such as 
Premier Nnamdi Azikiwe (Nigeria), 
Prime Minister Kwame Nkrumah (Gold 
Coast), Dr. Hastings Banda (Nyasa- 
land), Mr. Peter Mbiyu Koinange 
(Kenya), and Dr. E. B. Kalibala 
(Uganda) and scores of other political 
leaders and activists throughout Brit- 
ish Africa are graduates of American 
universities. Many American religious 
sects (Negro and white), as well as 
militant Negro movements such as 
Marcus Garvey’s Universal Negro Im- 
provement Association (which still sur- 
vives) and the pro-Communist Council 
on African Affairs, have also had their 
effect. 

The Soviet Union has supported na- 
tionalist development in Africa as part 
of its global strategy to create situations 
of instability and weakness within the 
Western world, to train and indoctrinate 
Communist leadership cadres with the 
expectation that by manipulating mass 
discontent and nationalist symbols they 
could seize power in African Soviet Re- 
publics, and, in general, to carry out 
Lenin’s dictum to attack the West 
through its dependent territories. The 
instruments in this program have been 
many and varied. The seducement of 
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African students in England and France 
by British and French Communists has 
been the most direct. Other approaches 
have included the irresponsible use of 
United Nations organs to harass colo- 
nial powers and build up the image of 
the Soviet Union as savior of the colo- 
nial peoples, university scholarships or 
summer “Vodka” tours to African stu- 
dents for study or travel behind the 
Iron Curtain, the establishment of liai- 
son between pro-Communist interna- 
tional front organizations (for example, 
the World Federation of Trade Unions 
and the International Students Union) 
and African student groups and labor 
organizations, and -the effort to feed 
propaganda through pro-Communist Af- 
rican newspapers or other literature 
outlets in Africa. 

As the vanguard in the struggle against 
British colonialism, India has exerted a 
remarkable influence. It has been and 
remains a symbol of the successful 
achievement of independence, and suc- 
cess stories in situations of intense as- 
piration can serve as powerful stimuli 
The Indian National Congress has been 
both, an inspiration and the model for 
organization founders in Africa. More- 
over, Indian minorities in South and 
East Africa, who continue to look to 
India for guidance, have had a very di- 
rect and important influence upon Af- 
rican political developments, including 
in some instances active organizational 
collaboration. 

Here then were two sets of circum- 
stances conducive to the appearance of 
political movements: (1) the prevalence 
among most African societies of what 
might be called “transitional crisis” — 
an exploitable and highly inflammatory 
condition marked by a sort of general- 
ized malaise and sense of frustration, an 
instability of expectations, and a pre- 
disposition towards almost any form of 
action or radical change that promised 
tension release, direction and focus, and 


a set of apparently realizable goals; and 
(2) the play of a variety of special ex- 
ternal influences which served to ag- 
gravate those situations and to inspire 
and agitate the minds of the new po- 
litically claimant elite. 


Precipitating factors 


In addition to these predisposing and 
external influential factors, there have 
been certain special circumstances or 
unique events that have precipitated the 
birth of political movements. At least 
three of these deserve mention. 

One refers to situations of uncertainty 
and doubt regarding the legitimacy, ef- 
fective power, or stability of political 
authority. Developments during and 
since World War II—such as imperial 
self-criticism and pledges of constitu- 
tional reform, the shortage of adminis- 
trative staff, victorious independence 
movements elsewhere, and the emphati- 
cally anticolonial character of postwar 
world opinion—all tended to raise 
doubts, to reveal weaknesses, and either 
to set in motion a process of political 
change or to create the assumption and 
expectation of change.t In short, the 
mere existence of political uncertainty, 
whether from a collapse or weakening 
of government power or from the as- 
sumption or fact of political change, 


1 These situations of political doubt and con- 
fusion have been primarily a phenomena of 
British ` Africa—in part because of the self- 
liquidating theory of self-government and in 
part because of the more intensive open self- 
criticism generated by British democracy. 
The paternalism that has prevailed in Portu- 
guese and Belgian territories, and to a quali- 
fied extent in French areas, has tended to 
forestall or to extinguish any serious ques- 
tioning of the political order. The remark- 
able number and type of political movements 
which have appeared ‘in Togoland and the 
Cameroons under French trusteeship is ex- 
plained in part by the fact that they are the 
only areas of French tropical Africa where 
both the legitimacy and the ultimacy of 
French authority are seriously in doubt. 
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has provoked political ferment and or- 
ganizational development aimed at radi- 
cal change.? 

A second type of precipitant has been 
the actual or threatened intrusion or im- 
position of some new disability or set of 
coercions—real or imaginary—involving 
deeply felt needs such as land, security, 
or status. Indeed, any change consid- 
ered detrimental—even the abolition of 
clitoridectomy——might become a symbol 
for arousing and focusing generalized 
discontent. Colonial legislation and 
other official action prejudicial or be- 
lieved to be prejudicial to African land 
rights, as well as measures involving, or 
believed to.involve, new taxes, have been 
among the most common provocations 
to mass action and organizational for- 
mation. Again, constitutional changes, 
whether projected or in progress, which 
have been and are disadvantageous (or 
appear to be so) to the interests, integ- 
rity, or aspirations of one group (class, 
tribe, or race) vis-à-vis another group 
have also been crucial stimuli to for- 


mal political activity. For example, the- 


Uganda National Congress became more 
active as a result of the apprehensions 
created over the project to integrate the 
Buganda kingdom into a Uganda state 
and by the crisis resulting from the 
deposition of the Kabaka (King). Simi- 
larly, both the Nyasaland and the North- 
ern Rhodesian African Congresses were 
energized by their vision of the poten- 
tial disabilities Africans would acquire 
in a Central African Federation in- 
fected by the native policy of Southern 
Rhodesia. Indeed, there are few politi- 
cally relevant movements in Africa to- 


2As Gaetano Mosca would argue, a period 
of renovation and revolution has commenced 
which permits “all to aspire to the most ex- 
alted positions and some to attain them... 
(and) ... once such a movement has set in, 
it cannot be stopped immediately.” See his 
The Ruling Class (New York, 1939), pp 67- 
68. 
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day that have not been “triggered” by 
some variant of one of these factors. 

A third and perhaps most decisive 
precipitant has been the appearance of 
an unusual African leader—a messiah, 
hero, or national leader, possessed of 
something akin to Weber’s charisma. 
It has been this uncommon type of 
leader—himself frequently the product 
of the most tortured cultural ambiva- 
lences—who has been able not only to 
mobilize, channel, and focus aspirations 
and mass discontent upon a fixed set of 
objectives such as self-government or 
“Africa for the Africans,” but also to 
incite surprisingly large numbers of Af- 
ricans to “political” action by articulat- 
ing their aspirations through the ma- 
nipulation -of modern or traditional 


‘symbols or through the exploitation of 


situations of acute political uncertainty 
or threatened disabilities. 


VARYING PATTERNS OF POLTI- 
CAL MOVEMENTS 


Although most African political move- 
ments have common roots in the condi- 
tions created by modernity and the co- 
lonial experience, and tend to acquire 
shape, focus, and élan under certain 
similar circumstances, there have been 
and are wide differences. These differ- 
ences can be found in their goals, the 
symbols they employ, the social back- 
ground of leadership cadres, the instru- 
ments and techniques for securing and 
maintaining discipline among followers 
as well as support or acceptance among 
the masses, and the degree and nature 
of formal organization. Moreover, most 
movements can be further distinguished 
by determining where they fall—accord- 
ing to the above criteria—between such 
sets of polar extremes as traditionalist- 
modernist, rational-irrational, program- 
matic-opportunistic, constitutional-ter- 
roristic, and materialistic-idealistic. Yet 
the complex blending of old and new 


+ 


\- 


Po 
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that one finds in these movements places 
positive limits upon even the most rigor- 
ous and systematic efforts designed to 
establish clear-cut categories. 

In each political movement one finds 
a different mixture of interacting fac- 
tors drawn from the following: 

1. The precolonial situation, includ- 
ing the nature of authority patterns of 
indigenous African societies, the fluidity 
of intergroup and intragroup relation- 
ships at the beginning of colonial rule, 
and the historical circumstances under 
which that rule was imposed. 

2. The colonial experience, including 
especially the differential play of forces 
of acculturation, the survival of tradi- 
tional structures of authority and forms 
of association, the degree of exposure to 
unsettling external influences, and the 
size and political orientation of those 
groups most affected and aggrieved by 
alien rule. 

3. The contemporary limits to politi- 
cal activity, with special reference to 
the rigidity of colonial policy and insti- 
tutions, the freedom of the milieu in 
terms of political expression, and the 
realizability of political aspirations of 
the new claimant elites. 

These several variables have been and 
are the important determinants of the 
form, structure, and orientation of Af- 
rican political movements. Each move- 
ment, however, is highly relative to the 


historical situation in which it is rooted- 


as well as the milieu into which it is 
born.2 Once these necessary reserva- 


tions are made, stressing both the com-' 


plexity and relativeness’ of these phe- 
nomena, a more detailed treatment of 
three selected types can be made, 


3 The decisive causal variable in some move- 
ments may be the social structure of the in- 
digenous culture; in others it may be the de- 
gree and character of missionary enterprise; 
while in others it may be simply the absence 
of competition from other politically claimant 
races 


namely: messianic, tribal, and territorial 
movements. 


Messianic politico-religtous movements 


Among the several responses that have 
been made to situations of tension, dep- 
rivation, and frustration produced by 


“culture contact, the so-called messianic 


movement is perhaps the most inscru- 
table and difficult to categorize. The 
history of sub-Saharan Africa during the 
past fifty years is filled with’ accounts 
of such movements, and several are cur- 
rently either openly or covertly active, 
or they are simmering beneath the sur- 
face, or perhaps even some are in gesta- 
tion. Although there are many varia- 
tions among these movements, they 
share certain common attributes. One 
is that although basically religious in 
their origin and symbolism, most of 
them have tended to acquire a strong 
political significance in that the extinc- 
tion of the European presence is con- 
sidered to be a prerequisite for the re- 
alization of their vision of the good life. 
Another is that a “prophet” or “mes- 
siah,” or a millenary dogma, serves to 
provide a sense of purpose, direction, 
and certitude. A third common element 
is the promise and expectation of a 
radical “transformation” in the form of 
either a return to an old or the realiza- 
tion of a new “golden age.” These at- 
tributes account for that type of xeno- 
phobic, fanatical, and nonprogrammatic 
anti-Europeanism which messianic move- 
ments represent and which distinguishes 
them rather sharply from the more or- 
ganized and westernized “nationalist” 
movements. 

Certain special situations tend to be 
linked with the occurrence of these 
movements in sub-Saharan Africa. The 
peoples involved very frequently have 
been subjected to intensive Protestant 
evangelization marked by considerable 
sectarian competition and rivalry. Cir- 
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cumstances of acute despair and con- 
fusion, political denial and hopelessness, 
or economic insecurity have frequently 
prevailed. In particular, outlets for 
meaningful political expression have 
tended to be absent. These movements 
are far more common in British East 
and Central Africa, the Belgian Congo, _ 
and in French Equatorial Africa before 
the postwar political reforms—areas 
where the presence of white settlers or 
the prevalence of a rigid paternalism 
precluded any significant sense of po- 
litical self-realization or hope on the 
part of Africans. Finally, the move- 
ments have tended to be phenomena 
of particular African tribes or cultural 
groups rather than Africans in general. 
Thus, the Dini ya Msambwa of western 
Kenya has been confined almost exclu- 
sively to the Bukusu and Suk tribes; 
the Mau Mau is an affair of the Ki- 
kuyu, Kimbangisme in the Belgian 
Congo and Amicalisme and Kakisme in 
French Equatorial Africa are expres- 
sions of the Bakongo; and so forth.* 

Despite these coincidences there are 
significant variations in the character 
and orientation of the differing politico- 
religious movements subsumed under the 
general rubric “messianic.” At least 
three might be broadly distinguished: 

1. Purttanical movements such as, on. 
the one hand, the episodic, highly lo- 
calized, and thus far inconsequential 
Mahdist movements among the Islam- 
ized groups of the western Sudan and, 
on the other hand, Christian revivalist 
and prophet-led movements which at- 


“This tribal focus of messianic movements 
does not invalidate the distinction made in 
this essay between such forms of expression 
and “tribal movements” discussed subsequently. 
Moreover, the tribal bias is not an invariable 
characteristic, as evidenced by the infectious 
` spread of Mau Mau and the multitribal na- 
ture of the Maji-Maji Rebellion in Tangan- 
yika. See R M. Bell, “The Maji-Maji Rebel- 
lion in the Liwale District,” Tanganyika Notes 
and Records, Vol. 28 (January 1950), p. 38. 
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tack witchcraft, idols and shrines, and 
many traditional African customs.’ 

2. Chiliastic_ movements of the 
“Watchtower” variety which- preach 
that “the Kingdom is at hand in this 
generation” in which there will be “a 
complete absence of all the ills of- this 
world.” Their political significance is 
strikingly revealed by the fact that they 
are banned in most African territories. 

3. Nativistic movements, whether of 
the “rational” (self-transforming) or 
of the “magical” (divine intervention) 
types, which aim to recapture certain 
aspects of traditional tribal culture.® 


Tribal political movements 


The concept of the “detribalized Af- 
rican,” useful though it may be in re- 
ferring to social change at the most gen- 
eral level, is a very inadequate tool 


. for the description and critical analysis 


of specific African political phenomena. 
The concept tends to evoke the dis- 
torted image of polar extremes—of 
“tribalized” witch doctors and secret 
societies on the one hand and of “de- 
tribalized” barristers and their “national 
congresses” on the other, with very little 
connection between the two. This is 


5For example,» the Kyoka Movement in 
north Angola (1872), the Harris Movement 
of Liberia and the Ivory Coast, the Second 
Elijah Movement in Nigeria (1914), and more 
recently Kimbangisme-Amicalisme-Kakisme in 


-the Belgian Congo and French Africa. 


6 As in the case of all analytical types, there 
are no pure nativist movements. The classifi- 
cation signifies rather a conscious traditionalist 


‘ orientation and is sufficiently broad to include 


such contemporaty expressions as the Dini ya 
Msambwa and the Mau Mau of Kenya, with 
certain qualifications. Indeed, the spirit of 
nativism is reflected in the oft-quoted dedi- 
cation in Jomo Kenyatta’s book, Facing Mount 
Kenya (London, 1953): “To Moigoi and 
Wamboi and all the dispossessed youth of 
Africa: for perpetuation of communion with 
ancestral spirits through the fight for African 
freedom, and in the firm belief that the dead, 
the living, and the unborn will unite to re- 
build the destroyed shrines.” 
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indeed a gross distortion of African re- 
alities: with few exceptions most Af- 
ricans—including diviners and barristers 
—stand somewhere between the two ex- 
tremes. Moreover, few reflective Af- 
ricans today would argue on behalf of 
either the inevitability or the desir- 
ability of complete westernization. Ec- 
lecticism is the dominant strand in cur- 
rent African political thought. Old Af- 
Tica is slow to die, and one of the 
reasons is the respect New Africa has 
for it. š 

Thus, the proportion of “traditional- 
ism” to “modernism” in any given 
movement is not fixed or stable, and in 
any case both ingredients are normally 
present. 
and activists tend to be “modernists”— 
in the sense of coming from the ranks of 
those gróups most exposed to Western- 
ism—their own personalities, as well as 
the movements they lead, are complex 
mixtures of both the old and the new. 
This relativeness of the content of non- 
messianic movements makes classifica- 
tion both difficult and arbitrary. For 
analytical purposes the most useful cri- 
terion for distinguishing between the 
varying forms is the unit of ‘focus of 
politically relevant activity: (1) the 
tribe (used in a generic sense to’ refer 
to the largest of any indigenous African 
political grouping) or (2) the territory 
(the artificial political unit created by 
the imperial powers, such as Uganda 
and Nigeria) .7 

7 Except for Basutoland and Swaziland there 
are no African territories that are contermi- 
nous with tmbe; hence by our criterion, ex- 
cept in cases of tribal pretentiousness or im- 
perialism, there are no tribal movements that 
have a territorial focus; and by definition 
there are no territorial movements with a 
tribal focus. This is true, despite the fact 
that the Ibo have predominated in the Na- 
tional Council of Nigeria and the Cameroons, 
the Yoruba in the Action Group of the West- 
ern Region of Nigeria, the Baganda ‘in the 
Uganda National Congress, and the Kikuyu in 
the proscribed Kenya African Union. . 


While. the messiahs, leaders, ‘ 


In the case of tribal movements, dif- 
ferences in scale and size of the tradi- 
tional unit provide the most useful cri- 
terion for broadly distinguishing two 
levels of organization, namely, kinship 


. associations and pan-tribal movements. 


Kinship associations are found in-large 
numbers in nearly every urban, mining, 
or industrial center of sub-Saharan Af- 
rica. Functionally, they are not unlike 
the cultural associations formed by first- 
generation American immigrants in the 
large impersonal eastern cities of the 
United States. They have sprung into 
being as a consequence of the persist- 
ence of the strong feelings of loyalty 
and obligation to the kinship group 
(family, lineage, or clan) or to the vil- 
lage where the lineage is localized. 
Most kinship associations commence 
as simple mutual aid, protection, or 
self-help societies; but many tend to 
take on highly important political func- 
tions. In the case of the local poli- 
tics of the village or town of origin, 
the branches organized by the “sons 
abroad,” as well as the “parent” branch 
organized by home-town activists, be- 
come centers for local political action 
on the part of the educated elements. 
In the case of politics above the local 
level these associations perform a va- 
riety of highly significant political func- 
tions: they have been and are fountain- 
heads for the dissemination of politi- 
cal—particularly “nationalist”—ideas in 
the interior, training grounds for cadres 
of political activists, vehicles for the 
emergence of new “tribal” or “national” 
leadership, as well as the primary or- 
ganizational cells for pan-tribal unions 
and: territorial political movements. 
Pan-tribal movements have been or- 
ganized attempts to foster a feeling of 
loyalty and unity towards, and to ad- 
vance the prosperity and welfare of, the 
tribe. The latter refers to the widest 
sense of conceivable community above 
that of the kinship group but below 
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the level of the territory. These move- 
ments have been launched initially for 
several very different purposes, few of 
which were strictly “political” in origin.® 


- _ Many sprang into being simply as a re- 


sult of the stimulus of competition, the 
power of suggestion, or the urge for 
imitation. There was a phase in Ni- 
gerian political development, for exam- 
ple, when it was considered fashionable 
for all “progressive” Africans to found 
their own “national” or “state” (that 
is, tribal) union. Finally, there have 
been some cases where a pan-tribal 
institution emerged as the logical cap- 
stone to autonomous kinship associa- 
tions which had been founded independ- 
ently and over a period of time in sev- 
eral widely dispersed cities and towns. 

These pan-tribal unions have been a 
phenomena mainly of British Africa, a 
fact for which at least three explana- 
tions may be given: (1) the prevalence 
of greater freedom of association; (2) 
the policy of deliberate tribal preserva- 
tion (indirect rule), as well as strong 
official encouragement of movements for 
pan-tribal (as distinguished from “ter- 

8 For example, the Ibo Federal Union of 
Nigeria was originally founded by Western- 
educated Ibo leaders to mobilize the resources 
of the Ibo peoples m a heroic drive towards 
self-transformation through Western educa- 
tion. The Pan-Yoruba Egbe Omo Oduduwa 
was launched initially as a cultural organiza- 
tion “. .. to foster the study of the Yoruba 
“language, culture and history.” The All-Ewe 
Conference was organized to unite the Ewe 
peoples through the elimination of restrictive 
colonial frontiers. The Pan-Chagga Kiliman- 
jaro Native Cooperative Union had a purely 


economic origin, as suggested by its title. 


The Kavirondo Welfare Association was con- 
ceived by a missionary as a means to develop 
communal life in the reserves of Kenya. The 
Kikuyu Central Association came into being 
for the specific purpose of presenting the Af- 
rican land case before a British Commission 
of .Enquiry The Descendants of Kintu in 
Uganda, however, was founded as an opposi- 
tional movement of the Baganda against the 
Mengo ruling classes in the Buganda kingdom 
—an obvious political purpose. 


ritorial”) integration and conscious- 
ness; and (3) the official attitude to- 
wards the Western-educated elements 
as manifested both in the earlier ex- 
clusion of those elements from the cen- 
tral apparatus of colonial government 
and in the more recent effort to chan- 
nel their energies into local government. 
Once formed and in being, pan-tribal 
unions have tended to become politi- 
cized. This is in part the result of the 
official policies just enumerated. It is 
also the result of the gravitation of the 
politically conscious educated elements 
to their tribe of origin not only because 
of the persistence of tribal loyalties and 
obligations or their new appreciation of 
African culture, but also because the 
tribe could provide them with a rela- 
tively secure political base, a fairly re- 
liable personal following, and masses 
whose aspirations, belief systems, griev- 
ances, and tensions they knew inti- 
mately and therefore could most easily 
and legitimately appeal to or manipu- 
late. Moreover, in many cases tribal 
unions have taken on the political func- 
tions of organized pressure or bargain- 
ing groups on behalf of tribes placed in 
a minority or disadvantageous position 
as a consequence of constitutional de- 
velopments at the territorial level. Fi- 
nally, tribal unions were “organizations 
in being” which territorial politicians 
found highly useful not only as a struc- 
ture in which they could climb to po- 
sitions of leadership in territorial poli- 
tics but also as an immediately avail- 
able, developed organizational apparatus 
and a cadre of political activists. 
Although divisive in terms of the de- 
velopment of a territorial consciousness 
and loyalty, most pan-tribal unions have 
been incomparable instruments for wide- 
scale integration of peoples never be- 
fore united. Two remarkable examples 
of this have been the Ibo State Union 
and the Kikuyu Central Association. 
Both of the large tribes which these 
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unions represent (Ibo, 5 million; Ki- 
kuyu, 1 million) are distinguished by a 
high degree of decentralization of in- 
digenous authority; in neither case was 
there a tradition or a memory of a pre- 
existing unity or statehood. Yet in each 
instance the pan-tribal union, by focus- 
ing upon certain genuine cultural simi- 
larities such as language or common 
ceremonies or upon certain shared dis- 
abilities or grievances, or simply. by be- 
ing led by a “national” hero, has been 
able to create an Ibo or a Kikuyu 
“tribal” consciousness transcending for- 
mer localisms, at least among certain 
strata of the population. 


Territorial political movements ? 


The line between tribal and terri- 
torial movements is not sharp. Indeed, 


5 See list in Table 1. 
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Dr. Nnamdi Azikiwe, Premier of the 
Eastern Region of Nigeria, was for long 
simultaneously president of the Ibo 
State Union and of the pan-territorial 
National Council of Nigeria and the 
Cameroons. Yet there is one crucial 
difference between the two movements 
—the fact that the target of the terri- 
torial movement is the capture of, con- 
trol over, or participation in, the cen- 
tral institutions of power and govern- 
ment of the territory. In the pursuit of 
these objectives, two types of territorial 
organizations have emerged: (1) the na- 
tionalist movement which among other 
things agitates for a constitutional or- 
der that will make such control and par- 
ticipation possible; and (2) the political 
party which seeks to achieve and hold 
power, via the electoral process, in the 
constitutional order thus established. 


TABLE i—PrincipaL POLITICAL ASSOCIATIONS IN CONTEMPORARY SuB-SAHARAN AFRICA * 
Group A: Territories of British West Africa 


Political Association 


Democratic Party 
Gambia Moslem Congress 


Area or Region 
Gambia 


Sierra Leone *Sierra Leone People’s Party 
National Council of the Col- 
ony of Sierra Leone 

Gold Coast *Convention People’s Party 
Ghana Congress Party 
Moslem Association Party 
Northern People’s Party 
National Liberation Move- 

ment 


Togoland 
(British) 


*Togoland Congress 
Convention People’s Party 
All-Ewe Conference 


Southern Cameroons 


Nigeria 
Western Region 


Northern Regon & 


Eastern Region 


Political Association 


*Action Group 
National Council of Nigeria 
and the Cameroons? 


Area or Region 


*Northern People's Congress 
Northern Elements Progres- 
sive Union 
Middle Belt People’s Party 
Middle Zone League - 
National Council of Nigeria 
and the Cameroons 


Northern Camer- 
oons 


*National Council of Nigeria 
and the Cameroons 
National Independence 
Party 
United National Party 


*Kamerun National Congress 


(British) Kamerun People’s Party 


* Identifies the political party which received the highest vote in the most recent election to the 
representative assembly of the territory or state concerned. 


* This list is not exhaustive. 
and have some sort of formal organization. 


It includes only those territorial movements that are constitutional 
It therefore excludes tribal, messianic, and subversive 


political movements. The Belgian and Portuguese territories are omitted because of the absence 
therein of the conditions necessary for formal political associations to have a meaningful existence. 
The closest approximation would be such pressure-group associations as the Fédération des Associa- 
tions de Colons du Congo et du Ruanda-Urunds (Fédacol) or the Union des Colons du Ruanda-Urunds 
(Ucorudl). 

> The NCNC controls a majority of the seats from the Western Region in the Central Nigerian 
House of Representatives, Š 


African Parties* 


*Union Progressiste Mauritamenne (IOM) 
Entente Mauritanienne 


*Bloc Démocratique Sénégalais (IOM) 


*Parti Progressiste Soudanaise (SFIO) 
Union Soudanaise (RDA) 


Indépendants d'Outre-Mer (IOM) 
Union Forestière 

Union du Maude 

Rassembiement Démocratıque Africain 


*Indépendants d'Outre-Mer (IOM) 
Union Voltafque 
Amicale Voltaique 
Union du Lobi 


*Rassemblement Démocratique Afnecain 


*Union du Niger Indépendant (IOM) 
Rassemblement Démocratique Africain 


*Parti Républicain Dahoméenne (IOM) 
Groupement Ethnique du Nord 
Union Progressiste Dahoméenne 


*Union des Chefs du Nord Togo 
Parti Togolais du Progrés (IOM) 
Comité de l'Unité Togolaise 
Mouvement de la Jeunesse Togolaise 


*Union Démocratique Tchadienne (RPF) ` 


Rassemblement Démocratique Africain 
*Parti Progressiste Congolais (RDA) 


*Mouvement d'Évolution Sociale de 
l'Afrique Noire 
*Indépendants d'Outre-Mer (IOM) 
Défense des Interêta Locaux 
Union Gabonaise 


Évolution Sociale Camerounaise 
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TABLE 1—Continued 
Group B: Territories of French Tropical Africa 
Territory Metropolitan Parties 
French West 
Africa 
Mauritenila Rassemblement du Peuple Francais 
Senegal ” Section Francaise de l'Internationale 
Ouvrière? 
Sudan Rassemblement du Peuple Francais 
Guinea *Rassemblement du Peuple Français 
Section Francaise de l'Internationale 
Ouvrière 
Upper Rassemblement du Peuple Francais 
Volta 
Ivory Rassemblement du Peuple Francais 
Coast Section Française de l'Internationale 
Ouvrière 
Niger Rassemblement du Peuple Français 
Dahomey Rassemblement du Peuple Français 
Togoland = ` 
(French) 
French 
Equatorial 
Africa 
Chad Rassemblement du Peuple Francais 
Middle Rassemblement du Peuple Francais 
Congo Section Francaise de l'Internationale 
Ouvrière 
Ubangi- Rassemblement du Peuple Francais 
Chari 
Gabon Rassemblement du Peuple Francais 
Cameroons Rassemblement du Peuple Francais 
(French) Section Francaise de l'Internationale 


Ouvrière 


Union des Populations du Cameroun 
(RDA-PC) 

Renaissance Camerounaise ` 

Bloc Démocratique Camerounaise 


° The abbreviations indicate the parliamentary group or broader association to which the party 
is attached (cpparanté) or allied, l.e. IOM: Indépendants d'Ouire-Mer, an organization of overseas 
parlemeniaires; SFIO: Sectson Francaise de l'Internationale Ouvrière; RDA: Rassemblement Démo- 
cralique Africain, a Pan-French African political movement having its greatest strength in the Ivory 
Coast; RDA-PC: signifies that the U.P C. identifies itself with the pro-Communist wing of the RDA 

4 Formal] name of the Gaullist movement. i 

* Formal name of the French Socialist Party 
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s a Territory 
p or State European Associations 
British East 
Africa i 
Kenya Elected Members’ Organ- 
ization 
United Country Party 
Federal Independence 
Party 
Zanzibar > — 
Uganda Uganda Chamber of 
Commerce 
t 
Tangan- Tanganyika European 
rc yika Counct' 
British 
x Central 
Africa 
Nyasaland Convention of Associa- 
tions 
Nyasaland Association 
Northern *Federal Party! 
Rhodesia 
Southern *United Rhodesia Party 
Rhodesia Confederate Party‘ 
Independent Labour 
Party 
Independent Rhodesia 
Party 
G Union of *Nationalist Party 
~ South United Party 
Africa Labour Party 
Liberal Party 


Union Federal Party 


a 


7 TABLE 1—Continued i 
Group C. Territories of British East and Central Africa and the Union of South Africa 


Arab/Asian Associations 


Kenya Indian Congress 

Kenya Muslim League 

Central Arab Associa- 
tion 


Arab Association 


Asian Association 
Uganda Muslim Union 


Asian Association 
Muslim Association 


Nyasaland Asian Con- 
vention 


South African Indian 
Congress 
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African/Colored Associations 


Afncan Members’ Association 


Uganda National Congress 
Uganda National Congress 
Youth Association 
Uganda People’s Party 
All-Uganda Party 


Tanganyika African Associa- 
tion 


Nyasaland African Congress , 

Nyasaland Chief's Union ° 

Nyasaland African Progressive 
Association 


N. R African National Con- 
gress 

N. R. All-African Convention 

Euro-African Soclety 


Southern Rhodesia African 
Association 


African National Congress 

Bantu National Congress 

Non-European Unity Move- 
ment 

Coloured People’s National 
Union 

Coloured People’s Congress 

All-African Convention 

African People's Organization 


f The Federal Party and the Confederate Party are also the majority and minority parties, respec- 


é tively, in the Legislative Assembly of the new Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 


Accordingly, in so far as it wins politi- 
cal concessions from the colonial power, 
a territorial nationalist movement pro- 
gressively takes on the attributes of a 
territorial political party. This is pre- 
cisely what has occurred in the ideal 
conditions of British West Africa where 


> 


nationalist movements have been long 
in gestation and favored with a situa- 
tion which made a transformation to a 
political party possible. 

In French tropical Africa a rather dif- 
ferent, if not a reverse, development 
has occurred. Although prewar French 
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policy effectively prevented the emer- 
gence of nationalist movements, the dra- 
matic extension of citizenship and suf- 
frage to Africa under the 1946 Consti- 
tution called political parties suddenly 
into being for the purpose of electing 
candidates for office in the new insti- 
tutions. With the passage of time 
these territorial “electoral” parties have 
tended to take on certain attributes of 
a nationalist movement, although none 
—except for certain parties in the trust 
territories—have seriously advocated se- 
cession. 

In the plural societies of British East 
and Central Africa a very different 
situation has developed. There the 
racial composition of the population, the 
social forces at work, and the political 
climate have been such as to rob Af- 
ricans of the usual objective of a 
nationalist movement (independence or 
‘political equality) as well as a consti- 
tutional order in which political parties 
could meaningfully participate. As a 
consequence of this absence of function 
and hope, not only are political move- 
ments far less developed but also there 
is a strong predisposition towards con- 
spiratorial and messianic movements. 

Several factors have operated to focus 
African political energies and passions 
upon territorial, as distinguished from 
tribal, movements. -In the modern 
world mere “bigness” has a seductive 
attraction. It is not only a symbol of 
power, equality, and respectability but 
also a means by which to “make one’s 
voice heard.” Largeness in scale is also 
considered essential for rapid indus- 
trialization and economic development. 
Also, except for such large cultural 
groups as the Yoruba, Ibo, Ewe, Hausa, 
Baganda, Kikuyu, few African tribes 
are so constituted or situated in the 
eyes of educated Africans themselves as 
to become independent national states. 
Again, in some instances simple imita- 
tion and emulation, or the irrepressible 


expansiveness of thought and aspira- 
tions, characteristic of a “liberation” 
mood, are not negligible factors. More- 
over, the social groups most actively 
working for change have frequently been 


those whom circumstances have placed- 


closest to the territorial superstructure 
(students and teachers, clerks, and arti- 
sans employed by colonial government 
and foreign firms, and so forth) or 
those elements, such as traders and 
merchants, who have benefited most 
from a broad area of economic inter- 
change. All of these groups find it 
comparatively easy, if not attractive, 
to think and act in “territorial” terms. 
Furthermore, there is the obvious fact 
that only a territorial movement can 
seriously challenge the power and le- 
gitimacy of a colonial government. Per- 
haps the, most decisive factor, however, 
has been the coercive influence of terri- 
torial representative institutions—Legis- 
lative Councils, Regional Assemblies, 
Assemblées Territoriales, or Grands 
Conseils—which have compelled African 
political leaders to organize and act 
with a territorial frame of reference if 
they want to act meaningfully.’° 

In many situations there exists an un- 
easy alliance between tribal and terri- 
torial movements. All of the knotty 
problems—and potential instability— 
implicit in the existence of incipient 
national separatism in a multinational 
state are in evidence. While in the 
early stages tribal movements were use- 
ful, if not indispensable, organizational 
props to leaders of territorial move- 
ments, many of these leaders have be- 


10 French Africans find it easier to think 
and act politically in “territorial” terms not 
only because of the étatisme of the French 
system but also because of the French policy 
of direct rule. The effect of this policy is 
strikingly revealed in the different political 
orientation of African modernists in Dahomey, 
where the French extinguished the kingdom 
of Dahomey, and in Uganda, where the Brit- 
ish preserved the kingdom of Buganda 
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come irritated by, if not fearful of, the 
“pressure group” fickleness of tribal 
unions representing minority groups. 
Moreover, some of these tribal leaders 
fear that they will be challenged by the 
leadership that might rise through the 
structure of the larger pan-tribal un- 
ions. The more -centrally minded Jaco- 
bins among these leaders detest these 
corps intermédiaires because they repre- 
sent a constant threat to “national” 
territorial unity and a potential ob- 
struction to rapid social and economic 
change. These centrifugal and cen- 
tripetal pressures are among the most 
critical political forces at work in many 
parts of Africa today. 


EFFECT OF POLITICAL MOVEMENTS 
on COLONIAL PoLIcCEs 


Just as there tends to be a polariza- 
tion of attitudes concerning the cause 
and nature of African political move- 
ments so are there extreme views re- 
garding the actual effect they have had 
and are having on colonial policies. Af- 
rican nationalists tend to the view that 
little or no change would have occurred 
had it not been for the intense pressure 
they generated from below. Imperial 
spokesmen argue, however, that most 
postwar reforms in colonial policy were 
self-produced or that in any event the 
changes are but current applications of 
traditional principles. Both are par- 
tially correct. Certainly, apart from 
the revolutionary sociopolitical forces as- 
serting themselves within Africa, World 
War II produced profound changes in 
the world “climate of opinion” regard- 
ing colonialism as well as in imperial 
attitudes and policies. 

There can be little doubt, however, 
that the unexpected appearance of highly 
organized and disciplined mass move- 
ments under a new militant leadership, 
such as the Convention People’s Party 
of the Gold Coast or the Action Group 
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_ of the Western Region of Nigeria, has 


forced a drastic revision in imperial cal- 
culations far beyond West Africa. These 
movements revealed in startling fashion 
that, given determined and skillful lead- 
ership and “ripe” situations, tremendous 
social forces could be tapped and chan- 
neled into political activity. This reve- 
lation dealt a devastating blow to the 
major assumption underlying all previ- 
qus policy regarding the African peo- 
ples, namely, that they constituted an 
inert mass that could be manipulated 
and molded at will—and indefinitely— 
by the alien intruder. 

The impact of*these movements upon 
policy has varied greatly. On the Brit- 
ish West Coast since 1945 there has 


‘been a continuous interaction between 


African nationalist movements insati- 
ably pressing for new increments of 
power and a prudent and responsive 
British administration conducting a de- 
laying action—a process which has now 
reached the stage where self-governing 
African states will soon be entering the 
main stream of world affairs. In French 
tropical Africa a separatist nationalism 
—except in Togoland and the Cameroons 
—has not developed; but political par- 
ties operating as pressure groups within 
and without the National Assembly are 
compelling a greater devolution of power 
to the African territorial governments 
and Assemblies than either the Napole- 
onic tradition or the policy of assimila- 
tion would normally envisage. In Brit- 
ish East and Central Africa, African 
movements, whether in the form of the 
terroristic Mau Mau or the National 
Congresses of Uganda, Northern Rho- 
desia, and Nyasaland, have compelled a 
far more liberal interpretation of the 
concept of “partnership” than European 
settlers would have thought conceivable 
five years ago. Moreover, for the time 
being the gravitation of total power into 
the hands of resident white settlers 
has been’ arrested, at least in Kenya, 
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Uganda, and Tanganyika. Finally, in 
the Belgian Congo, the extraordinary 
attention paid during the last few years 
to the problem of the status and future 
of the élite noire is a reflection not only 
of the existence of pressures from bur- 
geoning social forces within the Congo, 
but also of the strong impact that po- 
litical movements in neighborjng French 
and British areas have had upon official 
Belgian calculations. 


In sum, while there is little doubt. 


that the rise and maturation of Af- 


rican political movements has under-~ 


mined smug prewar assumptions, the 
variation in the impact of such move- 
ments nevertheless does, as noted above, 
point up the crucial importance of co- 
lonial policies during the initial stages 


in determining the form and direction 
taken by these movements striving for 
new relationships beyond colonialism. 
In Africa, as elsewhere in the non-Eu- 
ropean world, policies of avoidance and 
repression are not only sterile, but, in 
the long run, quite futile. Once un- 


` leashed and in motion, social energy is 


irrepressible and uncompromising in its 
quest for direction and expression. Poli- 
cies of responsiveness and constructive 
guidance offer the possibility that such 
expression will be responsible, purposive, 
and creative.. Meanwhile, the ubiquitous 
and cynical agents of a new imperialism 
are abroad armed with special skills and 
seductive formulas for the manipulation 
of unsatisfied social energy and incipient 
political movements. 
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Context and Sources of Political Tensions 
in French North A frica* 


By Benjamin RIVLIN 


HE crisis in French North Africa, 

although possessing many distin- 
guishing features of its own, is not 
unique in our times; it comes under 
that familiar genus of contemporary po- 
litical problems called “colonial.” Actu- 
ally, the crisis in French North Africa 
belongs to one of the more complex 
varieties of the colonial problem, for be- 
sides conflict between a native national- 
ism and a colonial power it involves 
conflict between an indigenous popula- 
tion and strong European settler groups. 
Recent official French statistics reveal 
the following division in the population 
of French North Africa: + 


Mustias EUROPEANS 
Algeria ... 7,500,000 1,000,000 
Tunisia ... 3,250,000 250,000 
Morocco .. 7,900,000 400,000 


In each of the territories, political and 
economic power rests in the hands of 
the French minority, but an ever grow- 
ing spirit of nationalism has risen among 
the indigenous population to challenge 
the dominant position of the French. 
Since the end of World War II, French 
North Africa has been in the throes of 


* The author wishes to express his indebted~ 
ness to the Social Science Research Council 


for the grants that made possible much of 


the research for this article. 

1Qffice of Technical Publications of the 
French Prime Minister, Facts and Figures 
About French North Africa (Paris, 1952), p. 
8. These figures must be considered as rough 
estimates. Figures for Morocco refer to the 
French zone only. In Morocco there are some 
220,000 Jews and in* Tunisia some 70,000. 
The number of Jews in Algeria is difficult 
to determine, since in Algeria the Jews are 
French citizens 


a struggle, becoming increasingly acute, 
between these two determined forces. 


HOSTILITY TO FRENCH DOMINATION 


Native hostility to French domina- 
tion goes back to the outset of French 
penetration into the region. When the 
Maghreb was subjected to French con- 
trol in the nineteenth and early twen- 
tieth centuries, a vital culture, albeit 
technologically backward and politically 
weak by Western standards, was already 
established there. The native culture 
was a Muslim culture that went back 
for more than twelve centuries. For 
half of this period, this culture experi- 
enced a steady decline from the great 
heights it had attained as a center of 
civilization during the Middle Ages. 
But there remained a living heritage 
among the Muslim population in the 
form of their Islamic religion and their’ 
history. Despite cleavages within it, 
Islam played an important role as a 
cohesive force in the Maghreb; for 
Islam was not only a religion but a 
total way of life. Thus it was not sur- 
prising that the native population at 
first resisted the alien invaders by arms, 
and later, when defeat became inevi- 
table because of superior force and 
power, resisted assimilationist pressures 
which implied inferiority of the native 
culture. Much of this resistance was 
inspired by traditional religious leaders, 
who strove with determined stubborness 
to withstand the pressures of assimila- 
tion and the threat of religious deteri- 
oration. To this day, religious elements 
have played an important role in the 
movement of native self-assertion in 
French North Africa. 
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More significant, perhaps, from the 
point of view of the current crisis was 
the establishment of French control and 
the pursuance of an official develop- 
mental policy which set in motion a 
process of social change that broadened 
the basis of hostility between the na- 
tives and the French. The introduction 
of modern techniques of production 
transformed the area from a static pas- 
toral system into a relatively modern 
one, which was closely integrated into 
the industrial economy of France. Ac- 
companying demographic changes saw 
the emergence of a European minority, 
which was particularly large in Algeria, 
and a shifting trend among the native 
population from rural to urban life. 
The effect of these long-run economic 
and demographic changes was felt in 
the development of two opposing pha- 
lanxes. On the native side, the new 
‘ economy produced an haute bourgeoisie 
and merchant class, generally resentful 
of French rule, and the restive, poverty- 
ridden, and detribalized masses of the 
urbar slums. On the other side, it pro- 
duced an entrenched privileged French 
‘community of colons, entrepreneurs, and 
petits fonctionnaires, all with a great 
stake in the area. 

Simultaneously with these develop- 
ments,‘ another long-run change—this 
one in the intellectual sphere—took 
place in North Africa. The impact of 
the Western liberal-democratic tradition 
on the indigenous population gave rise 
to a native intellectual elite. It was 
inevitable that the French tradition of 
liberté, égalité, fraternité should take 
root, for the glaring contrasts in the 
living standards that were emerging in 
French North Africa betwen the natives 
and the French provided rich soil for 
their growth. Thus the French, per- 
haps unwittingly, created a new dimen- 
sion to the ideological framework as 
well as a new source of leadership for 
the native nationalist movements. 
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From the very beginnings, French 
policy proceeded with little awareness 
of, or concern for, the possibility of a 
conflict between France and the indige- 
nous population, a possibility which 
eventually materialized with the rise of 
nationalist movements. French policy 
was concerned with a twofold task: to 
bolster France in the great European 
competition for empire by keeping the 
reins of government in North Africa 
securely in French hands; and to estab- 
lish a permanent anc secure home for 
French settlers and preserve their privi- 
leged position in the region. Native 
nationalism represented a force inimical 
to the desired stability; to meet its chal- 
lenge, France adopted a policy of force- 
ful repression of any manifestation of 
native dissidence, since she either did 
not or was unwilling to recognize the 
problems emerging from the long-run 
process of change at work in the Magh- 
reb. The policy of force inevitably 
served to aggravate the situation rather 
than to alleviate it. A chain of chal- 
lenges and responses was touched off: 
repression led to more dissidence, dis- 
sidence to repression, and so on to this 
day. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE THREE 
‘TERRITORIES 


Having presented some general ob- 
servations as to the nature of the con- 
flict, a closer look at specific develop- 
ments within the three territories is now 
in order. It should be kept in mind 
that Algeria, Tunisia, and Morocco 
came under French control at differ- 
ent times under differing circumstances. 
French penetration into Algeria began 
in 1830, and full control over the coun- 
try was not attained for some five dec- 
ades The protectorate over Tunisia 
was established in 1881-83, while that 
over Morocco came into being in 1912, 
although it took some twenty-two years 
to “pacify” the country. - 
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f i Algeria, the first North African 
territory to come under French control, 
the watchwords of the French adminis- 
tration were réfoulement (driving or 
forcing back) and “We shall forget 
their [the natives’] existence.”? A 
policy of colonization was embarked 
upon shortly after the French occupa- 
tion began. Native lands were seques- 
tered and land grants were given to 
French settlers. Algeria was viewed as 
a prolongation of France. Eventually, 
three departments (Algiers, Oran, and 
Constantine) were organized in North- 
ern Algeria, representation for the 
French settlers was secured in the 
French National Assembly, and even 
local administration of French-settled 
communities followed as much as pos- 
sible the model of the metropole. The 
French population of Algeria increased 
steadily; land was brought under mod- 
ern cultivation; roads were built; mod- 
ern European cities sprang up; and the 
economy of Algeria was integrated into 
that of France. All in all Algeria was 
being transformed from what Napoleon 
HI had called in 1860 “an Arab king- 
dom” to a French province across the 
sea. 

But this transformation hardly re- 
solved the issue of the smoldering con- 
flict between the French and native so- 
cieties. Although the policy of inte- 
grating Algeria into France is often 
referred to as “assimilation,” that is, 
making the territory and its inhabitants 
French, it is an error to think that 
a successful assimilation was achieved. 
The territory of Algeria may be juridi- 
cally called “part of France,” but the 
people did not become French by fiat. 
The case of the Algerian Jews, who 
were all made French citizens by the 
Crémieux Decree (1870), does not de- 


25. H. Roberts, History of French Colonial 
Policy (London, 1929), Vol I, p. 161. 
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tract from the validity of this obser- 
vation. To the Jews, who had lived 
for centuries as an oppressed minority, 
French citizenship meant increased se- 
curity, a chance to breathe freely.* To 
the Muslims, however, French citizen- 
ship offered no attraction of new Se- 
curity; on the contrary it threatened 
to undermine their world by introduc- 
ing a new civil code that superseded 
Koranic law. Consequently no Cré- 
mieux Decree was conceivable for the 
Muslims, as the latter were psychologi- 
cally unreceptive to French citizenship. 
It is quite true that French law opened 
the door of citizenship to a limited num- 
ber of Algerian Muslims. To qualify 
for citizenship a knowledge of French 
was required, as well as renunciation of 
one’s personal status under Koranic law 
by the acceptance of the jurisdiction of 
the French civil code. Those who fol- 
lowed this course were assimilated, but 
the vast majority of Algerian Muslims 
remained outside the pale of the French 
community. In the meantime, resent- 
ment and disaffection spread among un- 
assimilated Muslims, as the impact of 
the French presence began to take ef- 
fect. When the French tried to meet 
the mounting pressure of the national- 
ists in Algeria by the Statute of 1947, 
which made all Algerian inhabitants 
French citizens, they only confirmed 
the social dichotomy of the Algerian 
population. Since the Algerian Muslims 
in 1947 were no more prepared than 
their ancestors were in 1870 to give 
up their adherence to Koranic law in 
order to become French citizens, the 
1947 statute permitted them to acquire 
French citizenship without having to 
surrender their personal Koranic status. 
However, those Muslims who were not 
subject to the French civil code were 
placed under a separate electoral status. 


3 See André Chouraqui, Les Juifs d'Afrique 
du Nord: Marche vers POccident (Paris, 1952), 
pp. 82-85 ‘ 
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The statute created two electoral col- 
leges: the first college consisted of 
Frenchmen and a relatively small num- 
ber of assimilated Muslims; the second 
was made up of the vast majority of 
the Algerian population. Each college 
elected an equal number of deputies to 
the French National Assembly and to 
the newly created Algerian Assembly.‘ 

The Statute of 1947 was not designed 
merely to placate mounting Algerian 
nationalism. It was, perhaps, more 
basically a plan for preserving French 
domination over the country. By seg- 
regating unassimilated Muslims from 
Frenchmen in the election process, the 
statute served to placate the French 
population, which feared that it would 
be overwhelmed by the sheer number of 
Muslims if the franchise and representa- 
tion were based on absolute equality. 
Thus the Statute of 1947 confirmed the 
unassimilated status of Algerian Mus- 
lims. Today, notwithstanding the legal 
fiction that Algeria is a part of France 
and that French citizenship is universal 
in Algeria, there are two distinct com- 
munities in the country: a minority 
which controls the country’s economy 
and government and a majority of 
about 85 to 90 per cent of the popula- 
tion which has inferior status and mani- 
fests an unwillingness to be permanently 
subordinated to the minority and its 
way of life. 


Rivalry for Tunisia and Morocco 


At first glance it would seem that the 
‘difficulties arising in Algeria would be 
avoided in Tunisia and Morocco be- 
cause the two latter were not annexed 
by France but were brought under 
French control as-protectorates. After 
the conquest of Algeria, French im- 
perialist interests eyed the two Muslim 


4 For an analysis of the Statute see L. Gray 
Cowan, “The New Face of Algeria,” Part I, 
Political Science Quarterly, Vol 66 (September 
1951), pp. 340-65. 
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kingdoms that enclosed Algeria on the 
east and west. But France was not 
alone in having designs on Morocco 
and Tunisia. The race for colonies was 
in full force towards the end of the nine- 
teenth century, and France faced com- 
petition from Italy in the case of Tu- 
nisia, and from Germany, Great Brit- 
tain, and Spain in the case of Morocco. 
One effect of this rivalry was to pre- 
vent outright annexation of the two 
countries, which were ruled by native 
sovereigns. To overcome these diff- 
culties and at the same time achieve 
political and economic control over. the 
countries, French diplomats utilized the 
technique of the protectorate. This 
technique permitted the achievement of 
the desired goal in a relatively simple 
fashion. Instead of removing the rul- 
ing sovereign and destroying existing 
native institutions, all that was neces- 
sary was to obtain the reigning poten- 
tate’s assent to measures empowering 
the French to reform the existing re- 
gime. Thus the Convention of La 
Marsa of June 8, 1883, extracted the 
pledge of the Bey of Tunisia to “un- 
dertake the administrative, judicial and 
financial reforms which the French 
Government shall consider useful” in 
order “to facilitate for the French Gov- 
ernment the accomplishment of its pro- 
tectorate.” Similarly, the Treaty . of 
Fez of March 30, 1912, stated in its 
first article that “the government of the 
French Republic and His Majesty the 
Sultan have agreed to institute in Mo- _ 
rocco, a new regime which will bring 

about the administrative, judicial, edu- 
cational, financial and military reforms 


-which the French Government shall con- 


sider necessary to introduce in the Mo- 
roccan . territory.” Since the French 
had a variety of persuasive weapons, 
including the acquiescence of the Euro- 
pean powers in their action and armed 
forces at their disposal, the reigning 
monarchs had no alternative but to ac- 
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cedé to the establishment of the pro- 
tectorates. 


The protectorate technique 


For the French the protectorate tech- 
nique was an admirable arrangement. 
Empowered to introduce reforms, they 
established a new regime headed by a 
Resident General who exercised full gov- 
ernmental powers, even though nomi- 
nally he was acting for the sovereign 
Bey or Sultan. The net result was the 
formulation of a policy largely in the 
interests of the French settler element. 
The innovations introduced by the re- 
forms established favorable conditions 
for French settlement and economic ex- 
pansion. Land was expropriated for Eu- 


ropean settlement, roads were paved, 


ports were developed, railroads were 
built, and modern administrative meth- 
ods were introduced. Financially and 
economically, the countries were linked 
to France. Together with Algeria, Tu- 
nisia and Morocco became markets for 
French industrial products and sources 
of raw materials. 

The protectorate regime, however, did 
not prevent the development of con- 
flict between the European and indige- 
nous communities. In fact it institu- 
tionalized the dichotomy between Eu- 
ropeans and Muslims. As in the case 
of Algeria, the native population’s re- 
sentment of the favorable treatment 
and superior status accorded to Euro- 
peans gave rise to indigenous nationalist 
movements. The fact that Tunisia and 
Morocco retained a semblance of sover- 
eignty and that their legal personalities 
remained separate and distinct from 
that of France—in contrast to Muslim 
Algeria which, following its annexation 
and under the impact of the policy of 
réfoulement, lost whatever legal person- 
ality it had prior to the French con- 
quest—undoubtedly served to stimulate 
nationalist sentiment in those two coun- 
tries. For, the partial retention of na- 
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tive sovereignty served as a symbol of 
independence and cultural autonomy. 
The nationalists attacked the protec- 
torate arrangements, arguing that these 
arrangements were archaic vestiges of 
nineteenth-century imperialism. Claim- 
ing that the protectorates were never 
designed to be permanent, they called 
for the restoration of their rights to 
self-government and independence. 
Since it was never pretended that un- 
der the protectorate regime French na- 
tionality replaced Tunisian or Moroc- 
can nationality, French settlers in these 
two countries remained aliens. For a 
long time their alien status did not 
bother the French in Morocco or Tu- 
nisia, since the French administrations 
were exercising the real powers of gov- 
ernment in their favor. With the rise 
of native nationalism, however, French 
settlers became alarmed over the im- 
plications of possible restoration of na- 
tive political power in countries which 
were their adopted homelands, but in 
which they were legally aliens. Conse- 
quently, they opposed any concession 
to nationalist aspirations and built up 
strong counterpressures to preserve and 
perpetuate their rights and privileges. 
No longer wishing to rely for the pro- 
tection of their interests on the Resi- 
dent General, they demanded a direct 
and substantial voice in the government 
of the protectorates. In this way they 
would achieve the dual objectives of as- 
suring their political power and of un- 
dermining their legal status asaliens. 
. Demands such as these have served as 
a red flag to the nationalists. In recent 
years the French government has pro- 
posed changes favoring settlers in the 
protectorates. Such proposals, however, 
have been sternly rejected by the na- 
tionalists and have touched off a reac- 
tion that has included appeals to the 
United Nations, campaigns of civil dis- 
obedience in the form of boycotts and 
strikes, and even violence in some in- 
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stances. Clearly, the most crucial ele- 
ment in the crisis in Tunisia and Mo- 
rocco is the difficult problem posed by 
the conflict between native and French 
communities. 


Common FACTORS IN TENSIONS 


The conflict in French North Africa 
must also be considered within the con- 
text of the colonial crisis that began to 
develop after the end of World War I 
and reached its climax in the aftermath 
of World War II. A combination of 
factors after World War I—the Wil- 
sonian doctrine of national self-deter- 
mination, the Soviet revolution and its 
wide appeal to colonial peoples, and the 
depression of 1929—shook the founda- 
tions of the old colonial system. Res- 
tiveness grew among colonial peoples 
and a tide of self-assertion, taking the 
form of militant nationalist movements, 
rose to challenge the status quo. The 
nationalist movements of the Maghreb 
were part of this rising challenge, which 
was heightened after World War I. 
The promises of a new and better world 
as expressed in the Atlantic and United 
Nations Charters fanned the hopes and 
expectations of the colonial peoples. 

World War II had a particularly 
great impact on French North Africa. 
The presence of Allied forces in the area, 
a major theater of military operations, 
had important consequences. It affected 
the thoughts and behavior of all strata 
of the population, from the Sultan of 
Morocco; who had a famous conversa- 
tion with President Roosevelt, to the 
average native, who saw his European 
ruler defeated in battle. Furthermore, 
the Muslim world outside of the Ma- 
ghreb was in the midst of a great 
change. The Arab League had come 
into existence. Independence had been 
attained by one Muslim state after an- 
other—Syria, Lebanon, Jordan, Pakis- 
tan, Indonesia, and Libya. Other for- 
mer colonies such as India and Burma 
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had also become free. Further evidence 
of Muslim self-assertion was being 
manifested by Egypt and Iran, which 


were standing up to their former Euro- 


pean overlords on such matters as the 
Sudan, the Suez, and oil. Witnessing 
these developments and inspired by 
anti-imperialist sentiment, the national- 
ists of North Africa intensified their ef- 
forts to end colonialism in their coun- 
tries. 


Political movements 


Intensification of nationalist efforts 
took the form of a stepped-up program 
for political action. The nationalist 
leadership realized that without the ap- 
plication of political pressure and the 
demonstration of their political strength 
they could get nowhere. The past 
decade witnessed the emergence of a 
stronger nationalist organization in each 
of the territories, and their acquisition 
of a broader popular base. Whereas in 
their early stages the nationalist move- 
ments drew their strength mainly from 
intellectuals, religious leaders, and the 
haute bourgeoisie, they now reached 
into the masses. In Algeria, of particu- 
lar significance in the postwar years has 
been the emergence of the Mouvement 
du Triomphe des Libertés Démocratiques 
(MTLD) as the most important na- 
tionalist group in the country. Al- 
though this group is now experiencing 
some internal difficulties, it is still the 
most important nationalist force in Al- 
geria, and it owes this position to its 
great strength among the urban prole- 
tariat and the poor agricultural worker. 
In Tunisia, a strong labor movement, 
the Union Générale des Travailleurs 
Tunisiens (UGTT), and an agricultural 
organization, Union Générale de l’Agri- 
culture Tunisienne (UGAT), were de- 
veloped as important arms of the lead- 
ing nationalist party, the Neo-Destour. 
In Morocco, although denied the right 
to form their own unions, Moroccan 
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workers with leadership provided by the 
Istiqlal (Independence) party were or- 
ganized in large numbers, either clan- 
destinely or within the officially recog- 
nized French labor organization, the 
Confédération Générale du Travail 
(CGT). It should be noted that the 
Moroccan nationalist movement, gener- 
ally considered the least developed and 
having the weakest popular base among 
nationalist movements in French North 
Africa, demonstrated great popular sup- 
port during the past two years by its 
ability to lead successfully a program 
of civil disobedience. Moroccan nation- 
alism probably received its greatest 
boost from the crude policy of repres- 
sion employed by the French in. Mo- 
rocco. Nothing perhaps did more to 
unite the Moroccan people and to make 
them aware of nationalism than the 
deposition in August 1953 of Sultan 
Mohammed V, following the latter’s re- 
fusal to agree to prosettler reforms. 


Economic development 


The French aided the nationalist 
” cause during this postwar period in still 
another way. The tempo of economic 
activity was stepped up and its direc- 
tion turned away from its prewar ori- 
entation.” The war experience had 
demonstrated the great weakness of the 
existing economic relationship between 
France and North Africa. Having been 
entirely dependent upon France for 
manufactured goods, North Africa suf- 
fered greatly when it was cut off from 
the metropole during the war. It is 
said, for example, . that throughout 
French North Africa not even a soap 
factory existed in 1940. French ele- 
ments in North Africa were determined 
that such a situation should not be per- 
mitted to continue, and as a result 
many new industries began to crop up 

5See L’Economie de VUnion Française 


d'Outre-Mer (Second series; Paris, 1954), pp. 
32-34, ` 
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in North Africa. The threat of another 
war in Europe reinforced this develop- 
ment through a steady flow of flight 
capital from France and other parts of 
Europe. Increased industrialization and 
economic activity meant the creation of 
conditions—as, for example, the accel- 
eration of the rate of native urbaniza- 
tion—favorable to greater nationalist 
activity. 

Postwar economic development also 
greatly enhanced the stake of the Eu- 
ropean population in French North Af- 
rica. That the European population 
should therefore harden its attitude to- 
ward nationalists followed almost natu- 
rally. In the past decade many fruit- 
less efforts were made to arrest the 
growing tension in Franco-native rela- 
tions. At various times during this pe- 
riod it seemed that some headway to- 
wards amelioration of the situation was 
in the offing, but at no time was the 
impending settlement ‘achieved. It is 
not easy to work out a solution that 
would harmonize the interests of settlers 
and natives. Because of the «conflict, 
which is still growing, between these two 
groups, French Premier Mendeés-France, 
who has proposed certain concessions to 
the nationalists, is experiencing consid- 
erable difficulty in his attempt to stabi- 
lize the situation in French North Af- 
rica. 

Crucial population division 

Clearly, were it not for the presence 
of a settler element, the problem of ad- 
justment between France and the native 
nationalists would be much simpler. 
This is not to say that France, in trying 
to preserve its control over North Af- 
rica, has no concern other than protect- 
ing the interests of the European mi- 
nority. Considerations of national pres- 
tige, the French Union, and the French 
national economy are also involved. 
Every French government since the war 
has hesitated to make concessions to the 
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nationalists lest this be interpreted as 
a sign of France’s weakness as a world 
power. However, were it not for the 
presence of European settlers in North 
Africa, France would have greater free- 
dom in working out a settlement with 
the nationalists. The crucial problem 
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in French North Africa, therefore, con- 
tinues to be the division of the popula- 
tion into two distinct cultural elements, 
the native and the French, each pos- 
sessing a driving determination to sur- 
vive as an entity, each pressing for po- ° 
litical control to achieve this end. 
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British West Africa: Patterns of Self-Government * 
By Davm E. APTER 


ITH considerable applause from 

the West, new nations are taking 
shape in the Gulf of Guinea, infamous 
slaving ground, historic trade area, and 
that part of the continent of Africa once 
known as the “white man’s graveyard.” 
Africans in British West Africa are, with 
great skill and good humor, divesting 
the European of his colonial burden. 
They are doing so within the structural 
framework of secular democratic gov- 
ernment. That great problems occur 
in such a process almost goes without 
saying. That Africans are capable of 
handling their difficulties can be easily 
demonstrated. In British West Africa 
where no permanent European settler 
population lives off plantations, estates, 
or farms,* Africans are attempting more 
than even a benevolent colonialism 
could hope to offer. Such efforts en- 
hance the significance and meaning of 
parliamentary government in the larger 
process of social change. , 

We shall attempt a quick look at the 
problems of developing a central ‘system 
of authority which are attendant upon 
political developmerts now occurring in 
British West Africa. Ignoring the de- 
velopments in Sierra Leone and Gambia, 
the efforts in the Gold Coast and Ni- 
geria throw into sharp relief the com- 
plicating effects which size, tradition, 
wealth, and constitutions, among other 
factors, have brought to bear in these 
differing colonial territories on the West 
Coast of Africa. In formal terms, the 
Gold Coast has developed a unitary sys- 


* Research in British West Africa was un- 
dertaken in 1952-53 under the auspices of the 
Social Science Research Council 

1 By law Europeans are barred from land 
ownership and there is no permanent Euro- 
pean settler population 


tem of authority as its basis of secular 
political rule Nigeria has, on the con- 
trary, been forced to accept a federal 
system. Meanwhile the Gold Coast has 
achieved the greatest constitutional ad- 
vance along the lines of self-government, 
while self-government by 1956 is the 
slogan of many Nigerian nationalists. 
How can we compare the simultaneous 
development of political freedom in 
these two areas? What significance can 
be drawn from the parallel? To an- 
swer our question we will look first at 
the common colonial framework under 
which both were ruled by imperial Brit- 
ain. We can then view the political 
developments in the Gold Coast where 
the Convention People’s Party under its 
Life Chairman, Kwame Nkrumah, the 
Prime Minister, has brought the coun- 
try to the very verge of independence. 
Finally, a more impressionistic com- 
mentary on Nigeria will, perhaps, serve 
to illustrate some of the factors of the 
indigenous environment, both social and 
economic, which help or hinder the de- | 
velopment of a central secular system 
of authority. 


BACKGROUND OF BRITISH 
COLONIAL AUTHORITY 


Both the Gold Coast and Nigeria were 
administered as Colony and Protector- 
ate? under the system of indirect rule 
While the actual term is a vague one, 
it developed in practical fashion in 
Northern Nigeria and was adopted in 
one fashion or another for most of 
British Africa* In Northern Nigeria 


2 The distinction between Colony and Pro- 
tectorate has largely disappeared. 

3 See F. D Lugard, The Dual Mandate in 
British Tropical Africa (Edinburgh: W. Black- 
wood and Sons, 1922). i 
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the Fulani and other Islamic kingdoms 
were conquered by a small British force, 
which was then faced with the problem 
of having to administer a large terri- 
torial area, having a large population, 
with only a limited European comple- 
ment to do so.* In an area where inter- 
tribal warfare was common, the effort 
to provide a framework of stability and 
peace under the British flag, partly as 
a device to stimulate trade and partly 
because stability and peace were re- 
garded as essentials of British rule, 
would have required a large police and 
administrative staff. This was impos- 
sible, and the defeated chiefs and emirs 
were called upon to give their allegiance 
to Britain and, in return, were allowed 
to rule according to their own laws and 
customs, backed up by the prestige and 
force of British arms. The ideal was 
a dual system of authority in which the 
chiefs and the district officials co-oper- 
ated closely. The traditional pattern 
of life was maintained as much as pos- 
sible, excepting where that pattern was 
repugnant to British law. 

This system worked reasonably well. 
Chiefs served as agents of British rule. 
Modifications in social organization such 
as those brought about by the intro- 
duction of commercialism, a money 
economy, and new types of occupations 
and consumer products were made with- 
out sudden catastrophic consequences, 
` as the old systems of authority subtly 
shifted in their nature and functions. 
The commonly accepted official view 
was that so long as the structure of 
tribal government was maintained, no 
violation of tradition would take place 
—hence there would occur no funda- 
mental breakdown in social life. It.was 
presumed therefore that there would re- 
sult few disruptions which might re- 
quire a large administrative staff, a 


“See A. C Burns, History of Nigeria (Lon- 
don: George Allen & Unwin, 1951). 
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costly item for a reluctant Colonial Of- 
fice. 

While the system of indirect rule was 
applied generally throughout West Af- 
rica and other parts of British Africa, 
the results were varied. In places like 
the Northern Territories of the Gold 
Coast, where much the same cultural 
tradition as in Northern Nigeria pre- 
vailed, indirect rule worked out as en- 
visioned, that is, as a partnership in au- 
thority. Ultimately it was believed that 
by developing local agencies of rule un- 
der the chiefs, self-government would 
come about. In the Colony" and 
Ashanti areas of the Gold Coast, and in 
the Eastern ê and Western’ Regions of 
Nigeria, the very opposite of what was 
intended occurred. In these areas put- 
ting chiefs into the administrative hier- 
archy of the colonial service, no matter 
how “indirectly,” violated the tradi- 
tional prescriptions of office of these au- 
thorities. The result was to foster the 
growth of a nationalist movement which, 
in the Gold Coast, came ultimately to 
regard the chiefs in the same way as 
the British, that is, as imperialists. 
Much the same thing occurred in the 
Eastern and Western Regions of Ni- 
geria, aggravated in the former instance 
by the fact that no traditional system 
of- formalized chieftaincy existed, and 
the British had appointed paramount 
chiefs who had no indigenous source of 


support. 


EMERGENCE OF NATIONALISM 


In both Nigeria and the Gold Coast 
the traditional patterns of social life and 
organization have had thrust in their 
midst very modern Western types of or- 
ganization. There has been the clear 
emergence of new status groupings based 


5 The Colony is the coastal area of the Gold 
Coast 

€ Predominantly Ibo 

T Predominantly Yoruba. 
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on money incomes, on occupational po- 
sitions, and on awards of political au- 
thority. Further, there were sharp pres- 
sures toward upward mobility, height- 
ened by the possibilities of success via 
well-known routes, for example, educa- 
tion, politics, or commerce. The situa- 
tion was permissive. In other words, 
no racial barriers to the opportunities 
of Africans existed, in contradistinction 
to British East and Central Africa, 
where certain kinds of activity and roles 
are absolutely barred to Africans. With 
such an environment it was possible for 
expectations to develop far in advance 
of actualities. The situation was exag- 
gerated by the penetration of commerce 
into all corners of Africa. In the Gold 
Coast today, for example, even the most 
“bush” cocoa farmer is dependent upon 
the decisions of the government as it 
fixes the prices he will receive for his 
cocoa from the Cocoa Marketing Board.® 
The amenities of Western culture have 
forced their way into tribal society, 
sometimes with drastic effects.° Large 
numbers of youth, for example, who 
have had some schooling or job training 
are no longer content with the normal 
agricultural system of the past, the au- 


thority of the chiefs and elders, or even _ 


the responsibilities and demands put 
upon them by traditional family life 
An atomization of traditional social 
structure often occurred in which the 
family, the village, the territorial divi- 
sion were no longer the exclusive social 
organizations to which individuals be- 
longed. 

For those who found such organiza- 
tions restrictive, political parties served 
to refocus their lives, providing accept- 


SA Statutory Board. 

2A Gold Coast “Liberation Movement has 
been initiated in Ashanti as part of a protest 
against the price of ‘cocoa fixed by the gov- 
ernment. This organization has set as its ob- 
ject a federal system and is supported by the 
Asanteman Council. 
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able opportunities to whatever gratifi- 
cations people sought. Much of the 
more flaming radical nationalism came 
from the slums of Usshertown in Accra, 
or from Lagos or Ibadan, where tradi- 
tional society had loosened its hold 
while new ways of life and standards 
served as a major attraction. Some of 
the prerequisites for nationalism and 
mass organization came about when 
education did not automatically result 
in acceptable jobs, when demand for 
commercial products was not matched 
by purchasing power, and hostility 
against the British as rulers fourd no 
acceptable medium of expression. The 
early nationalists, mainly chiefs and the 
“British Africans” (that is, those who 
were trained under British auspices and 
became “black Englishmen” divorced 
from the general public), were gradually 
displaced as important political figures 
by members of the mass radical “move- 
ment-party” devoted to rapid change 
and self-government. In the Gold Coast 
the intellectuals, lawyers, and other pro- 
fessional men in the United Gold Coast 
Convention themselves received little of 
the support given to Kwame Nkrumah 
in the movement which provided psycho- 
logical sustenance to thousands, whether 
Fanti, Ashanti, Ewe, or Krobo. The 
Convention People’s Party superseded 
traditional tribal boundaries, recruiting 
individuals from a broad base in which 
many differing peoples, for many di- 
verse motives, shouldered the common 
burden. 


Nigeria 


A similar development in Nigeria, 
particularly under Dr. Azikiwe, was un- 
able to unite diverse groupings in a 
common organ devoted to independence. 
The degree of public disenchantment 
with colonial officialdom proved less 
intense in Nigeria, particularly in the 
rural areas. With a huge territory in 
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which the penetration of Western pat- 
terns of subsistence moved more slowly 
than in the Gold Coast, and where 
traditions of tribal warfare and local 
particularism remained strong, regional- 
tribal boundaries proved too strong for 
the emergence of a popular mass party 
coalescing large groups from all parts of 
Nigeria, devoted to independence under 
a single leadership. Rather the con- 
trary occurred, in some instances where 
the “movement-party” might count on 
more traditional bonds as a stimulus 
for recruitment than was true of the 
Convention People’s Party in the Gold 
Coast. In this regard, party rivalry is 
exacerbated by tribal nationalism. Such 
a system would seem self-perpetuating 
so long as the Action Group in the west 
of Nigeria and the National Council of 
Nigeria and the Cameroons continue to 
appeal to regional ties and to tribal 
membership. 

It is in the Gold Coast rather than 
in Nigeria that there has occurred the 
most rapid advance toward self-govern- 
ment via a newly developed central 
conciliar system based on the British 
parliamentary model. Compared to the 
Gold Coast, Nigeria is in far more diffi- 
cult straits, with a population of over 
31 millions, and three regional divisions 
having widely differing cultural attri- 
butes as well as competing and conflict- 
ing political aims. The Muslim emir- 
ates of Northern Nigeria remain more 
or less autocratic. They tend to stand 
against independence, fearing the domi- 
nation of the Ibo and Yoruba to the 
south. In the Northern Territories of 
the Gold Coast, where much the same 
conditions exist, the situation is less 
telling for several reasons. One per- 


haps that is difficult to evaluate today | 


is the fact that the Northern groups 
were in part subject to the Ashanti in 
the central part of the Gold Coast 
Perhaps more important today is the 
fact that they are the most poverty- 
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~stricken, the most poorly educated, and 

the generally least influential of the 
three major groupings of the Gold Coast. 
By contrast, the Northern Region of 
Nigeria is about three times as large as 
the Western and Eastern Regions com- 
bined, and has a population over twice 
as large as either one of them. 


Tue Gorp Coast 


In spite of all the ills that plague her, 
the Gold Coast remains the most hope- 
ful spot on the map. of Africa, if one 
is concerned with African freedom and 
self-government. As the people of the 
Gold Coast are themselves aware, the 
world is watching this small territorial 
artificiality as it takes over the reins 
of government and, under an African 
Prime Minister, Cabinet, and Legisla- 
tive Assembly, creates a nation state.’° 

The Gold Coast has already come a 
long way since the British formally es- 
tablished their rule in the latter part of 
the nineteenth century. Gold Coasters 
have left behind and perhaps lost for- 
ever some of their traditional heritage, 
in their haste for the symbols and arti- 
facts of Europe. But much of their 
traditional environment remains, hold- 
ing both promise and problems for those 
who seek to make Ghana ™ a free na- 
tion of free Africans in what remains a 
predominantly colonial continent. 

Traditional Gold Coast society was 
not limited to the Gold Coast as we 
know it today. With borders drawn 
arbitrarily, this small nation of some 


10For a short discussion of the political 
problems attendant upon such development 
see “Political Democracy in the Gold Coast” 
in the forthcoming volume Africa in the Mod- 
ern World, Norman Wait Harris Foundation 
Lectures (University of Chicago Press). 

11 The nationalist name for the Gold Coast 
taken from the historic Ghana kingdom of the 
Sudan, which reached its glory in the eleventh 
century and from which some Gold Coasters 
claim the modern Akan derive. 
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92,000 square miles, containing a popu- 
lation of some 444 millions, has been 
cut off from people in the Ivory Coast, 
a French possession to the west. Its 


_ historic affiliations in the north are to- 


wards the French Sudan and the Mossi 
peoples, while its eastern border cuts 
through the much disputed Ewe country 
towards the coast, where approximately 
one-third of the Ewe people live in the 
Gold Coast proper, one-third in Togo- 
land under British Administration,” 
and one-third in French Togoland and 
Dahomey. Further, a great cultural and 
and historic bifurcation can be seen, di- 
viding the Gold Coast into the predomi- 
nantly Islamic peoples of the Northern 
Territories and the Akan and other peo- 
ples of the coastal and forest regions to 
the south. The latter treated the North- 
erners with contempt, formerly found 
slaves among them, and kept them in 
acknowledged obeisance. Today the 


southerners are finding new reasons for- 


their traditional prejudices. Their lands 
produce cocoa, they have money to edu- 
cate their youth, they dominate the 
Convention People’s Party, the national- 
ist organization which has brought the 


country to the threshold of independ- ` 


ence, while the Northerner ekes out his 
existence under the dry desert heat 
which rolls in from the Sahara. 

In spite of divisions and continual 
cleavages this area, with historical tribal 
disputes often extenuated by new condi- 
tions, has developed under colonial aegis 
and nationalist prompting into a parlia- 
mentary state. The leadership is confi- 
dent that all they need is political power 
in order to move mountains, build 
roads, equip schools, and turn the coun- 
try into a modern nation. They have 
been given political power, and both the 
British and the Africans. are impressed 
with the skill and efficiency with which 


12 Togoland is a United Nations Trust Ter- 
ritory. 
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these objectives have been tackled. Al- 
most everyone is in favor of the present 
government, the British no less, per- 
haps, than some of the Convention Peo- 
ple’s Party zealots. From 1946 when 
the Burns Constitution, which gave Af- 
ricans a majority of the Legislative 
Council, came into effect, providing rep- 
resentation for chiefs, municipal leaders, 
and appointees of the Governor, until 
today when the Legislative Assembly 
(elected from 104 electoral districts on 
a popular electoral basis) determines 
what is law, power has been given to 
Africans to do with it what they will 
Problems i 

Many hardships still face the people of 
the Gold Coast They have, to a great 
extent, many of the problems com- 
mon to what are generally called “un- 
derdeveloped” areas, where extractivé 
industries and agricultural produce pre- 
dominate and where no institutionalized 
pattern of savings and investment or 
wage labor exists.18 There are severe 
shortages of trained personnel. Recently 
an accelerated plan for education came 
into effect to promote universal educa- 
tion, but the prospects for its success 
are not yet clear.1* [Illiteracy is high, 
particularly in the north" The new 
University College of the Gold Coast 
which gives a London University Ex- 
ternal Degree has been one attempt to 
meet the needs for an educated popu- 
lation (along the lines of the Cambridge 
model), while the Kumasi College of | 
Technology has been established to turn 


18 For a discussion of Gold Coast economic 
conditions and their relevance to politics see 
“Some Economic Factors in the Political De- 
velopment of the Gold Coast” in The Jour- 
nal of Economic History, Vol. 14 (1954), 
No. 4. 

14 See Ministry of Education, The Accele: - 
ated Development Plan for Education (Accra 
Government Printer, 1952). 

15The present Minister of Education is 
from the Northern Territories 
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out the technicians which a modern de- 
velopment program would require. 

The nationalists seek to develop the 
country as the first fruit of political 
freedom. Yet they inherit certain basic 
deficiencies such, for example, as limited 
port facilities and shortages of crucial 
building supplies. Even cement, the 
major building material, must be im- 
ported from Great Britain at large cost, 
although a cement plant will soon be 
constructed under a government plan.*¢ 
Meanwhile development projects in- 
crease employment and wages, but 
no corresponding increase in consumer 
products js available to supply the en- 
larged buying community, which wants 
the pots, pans, clothes, automobiles, and 
radios made in other parts of the world 
The danger of inflation is therefore 
acute.” On the other-hand cocoa, the 
primary product of the Gold Coast, 
from which most of her income is de- 
rived, is tied in value to the world mar- 
ket. The prosperity and income of the 
Gold Coast depends upon how much 
cocoa and chocolate America and Great 
Britain consume. Partly for this rea- 
son and partly as a move to develop the 
internal resources of the country, the 
Volta River Development Scheme, which 
will produce electricity, irrigate the Ac- 
cra plains that are arable only part of 
the year, and produce processed alumi- 
num from the large bauxite reserves of 
the Gold Coast, has been initiated in an 
effort to reduce the Gold Coast depend- 
ence upon one commodity, cocoa. 

In spite of the great programs of de- 
velopment upon which the government 
has engaged, it is important to note that 
government remains the great entre- 


16 See W R. Lewis, Report on Industriali- 
sation (Accra Government Printer, 1953) 

17 See Dudley Sears and C R. Ross, Report 
on Financial and Physical Problems of De- 
velopment in the Gold Coast, Office of the 
Government Statistician (Accra‘ Government 
Printer, 1953). 


preneur. The most alert, active ele- 
ments in the nationalist movement have, 


in co-operation with their British ad- — 


ministrative staff, pushed for economic 


change as part of the political program -+ 


of nationalism. By their use of au- 
thority, they have given central govern- 
ment extremely utilitarian functions by 
which they maintain their own support. 
Yet it must be remembered that the 
Gold Coast is still a place where more 
people have ‘their hands outstretched 
waiting to be helped than will help them- 
selves. It is a place where people do not 
quite know where to turn, particularly 
in the rural areas, to enjoy the fruits 
of political freedom in economic terms. 
Under these conditions, government be- 
comes the great focal point of economic 
and social change, translating the vague 
wants and dissatisfactions of the public 
into “positive action.” *8 

The pressures upon the government 
are all the more critical since it must 
maintain its popularity at the polls. 
For many whose expectations were too 
great, or who find themselves threat- 
ened by those who no longer keep to 
traditional ways of life, nationalism is 
bitter. For the Elders, who occupied 
positions of great prestige in traditional 
society, as for the chiefs, being spurned 
by aggressively minded youth is a bit- 
ter pill to swallow. For others, who ex- 
pected miracles once Kwame Nkrumah 
came to office, less change is evident 
than they desired. Streets were not sud- 
denly paved, wells did not appear over- 
night, and the problems that plagued 
them before plague them still. The 
government of Kwame Nkrumah must 
handle demands of all kinds in an at- 


18 “Positive action” was the original slogan 
of the CPP, referring to a policy of non- 
violent but active opposition to the British 
authorities prior to the Constitution of 1950 
It was during the positive-action campaign 
that Nkrumah and others were put in jail in 
1948 ` 
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mosphere of shortage, of badly trained 
personnel, and of great hopes and ex- 
pectations. It must be aware of the 
problems facing rural schools in a little 
bush village, and hear the complaints 
of the chiefs who come with their staffs 
of office, clad in their brilliant “togas,” 
with their retinues, their umbrellas, 
their petitions, and their dignity, to 
protest to the government that they are 
being undermined. 


Kwame Nkrumah 


' Kwame Nkrumah, the first African 
prime minister in a British dependency, 
is a most unusual person. A compound 
of idealism, political shrewdness, organ- 
izing genius, and good common sense, 
he has created a mass political party 
and a social movement which claims 
thousands of members throughout the 
Gold Coast, yet which is committed to 
no dogma, no fixed set of principles, 
and no binding objectives save one, 
self-government. In almost every vil- 
lage there is a “swish” 1° house with the 
red, white, and green pennant of the 
Convention People’s Party fluttering 
from a stick. Each unit will have its 
district or local secretary, its propa- 
ganda secretary, and, invariably, sev- 
eral local ward boys who do “favors” 
for the population, usually for-a small 
fee. A picture of Nkrumah in business 
suit or toga may adorn the wall. Out- 
side, the town -looks much as it must 
have appeared to the District Commis- 
sioners who on “shanks’ mare” made 
their tours of the districts and villages 
thirty years ago (or to the chief who 
now sits increasingly deserted in his 
house, while the retainers, now ward 
boys, are increasingly disrespectful and 
strive to replace him in the central posi- 
tions of authority). Kwame Nkrumah 
has indeed led a mass radical movement 


18 “Swish” is red laterite soil which is used 
for building materials in the Gold Coast. 


to political responsibility. He has dis- 
placed the well-dressed lawyers and pro- 
fessional men who once laid claim to 
the title “nationalist.” He has taken 
the young away from the Elders and 
chiefs and alerted them to potentiali- 
ties which only a few years ago they 
would have never envisioned The Dis- 
trict Commissioner of yesterday might 
see little change in the landscape, but 
he could scarcely walk through the 
seemingly undisturbed villages without 
being acutely aware that something big 
had happened. 


Convention People’s Party 


What kind of movement and party 
organization has Kwame Nkrumah cre- 
ated? - He has created a weapon, crude, 
strong, and solid, which brought him and 
his followers out of jail into positions of 
authority. It is a cross between a Tam- 
many machine and an evangelical move- 
ment. Instead of preaching tribal mem- 
bership and tradition, it promjses salva- 
tion to all who join, and to join is to 
believe in and fight for independence. 
It is open to all those who will direct 
themselves to the well-defined goal, 
freedom, but the terms of freedom are 
being worked out on a more pragmatic 
basis. To date these terms have in- 
creasingly been those of parliamentary 
democracy. The movement collects the - 
culturally displaced persons who see in 
the political party a means to gain per- 
sonal advantage. It collects opportun- 
ists who want political power and know 
that there is no power other than that 
granted by Nkrumah [It supports those 
partly educated dissatisfied youth who 
have seen an image of a different world, 
and who believe that Nkrumah will lead 
them to greater prosperity, dignity, and 
achievement than possible under co- 
lonial rule. - 

It is often a rags-and-tatters politi- 
cal party, given to great enthusiasm, 
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united in devotion to Nkrumah, un- 
disciplined, organized in some respects 
like a Communist party, with a central 
committee and Nkrumah as “Life Chair- 
man.” Yet it is radical, empirical, and 
popular, rather than elitist, dogmatic, 
and parochial. It is by no means an 
organization where all decisions flow 
from the top down, but rather one 
where good communications, local free- 
dom of expression, and “rebellions” 
against party directives help to keep the 
“Life Chairman” in touch with popular 
attitudes and give him some idea of 
public sentiment in villages and towns.?° 
The Convention People’s Party is not 
separated from the general public by 
self-importance and prestige positions, 
or by strings of degrees, or by occupa- 
tions other than politics. The leader- 
ship devotes its full time to the busi- 
ness of creating a public interest, and 
catering to it in regular ward-heeler 
fashion. The opposition, a conglomera- 
tion of intellectuals, lawyers, discredited 
nationalists and ex-CPP members, and 
Northern Territories and Muslim groups, 
is neither a cohesive group nor an al- 
ternate government. The most serious 
effort to create a national opposition, 
under the guidance of Dr. K. A. Busia, 
professor of sociology at the University 
College of the Gold Coast, met with 
failure at the polls. Such an opposi- 
tion has neither the issues, the person- 
nel, the time, nor the money to actively 
oppose the government. Theirs is a 
perennially negative position, attempt- 
ing to criticize a man and a program 


20 Recently there has been an attempt to 
tighten up control over locals which do not 
stay in Ime During the recent elections when 
several locals chose candidates who did not 
have official CPP blessing, the candidates 
were expelled from the party if they failed to 
drop out of the race.. Sixty-four members of 
the party were expelled for this reason 

21 Busia, himself, was the only member of 
his party, the Ghana Congress Party, elected 
in the 1954 election. 


which, at present, have never been more 
popular. It has often been stated that 
no true opposition will appear in the 
Gold Coast parliament until final self- 
government is achieved. Others, less 
hopeful, feel that after the British leave 
it is most unlikely that Nkrumah will 
tolerate any real opposition which might 
threaten his supremacy. In any case, 
for the moment it is difficult to see how 
an opposition based on more than purely 


- transitory matters ?? might develop, ex- 


cepting, perhaps, the rebirth of regional 
nationalism, which is possibly latent in 
Gold Coast politics. 


Responsible representative government 


We have tried to give some indica- 
tion of how and why nationalism has 
emerged in the Gold Coast, and how tbe 
challenge of public responsibility and 
office has been met. Nationalism has 
become legitimate. Yesterday’s radicals 
are the responsible public figures of to- 
day. Nkrumah has risen from “danger- 
ous agitator” to Africa’s greatest states- 
man in only a few short years, both in 
the esteem of his own people and the 


-estimate of the British from whom he 


wrested power. Using a unitary parlia- 
mentary system, he is proceeding to 
wield a national democratic society out 
of the hitherto fragmented segments of 
the population. The earlier impact of 
commercialism and the decay of tribal 
organization is being minimized, while 
the stimulation of new ideas and objec- 
tives is more and more represented in 
an integrated national policy. 

In spite of certain dangers in this 
process of developing a parliamentary 
system in the Gold Coast via the Con- 
vention People’s Party, as matters stand 
now it is likely that the Gold Coast will 


22 Such as-the present Ashanti “separatist” 
movement due in part to local objections to 
the price of cocoa fixed by the government 
and which has as its object a federal consti- 
tution. 
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have a far easier time developing an ac- 
cepted unified pattern of parliamentary 
authority in the near future than Ni- 
geria. If anything, Nkrumah is holding 
back on the final dissolution of colonial 
status in order to maximize later suc- 
cess. Having a firm majority in the 
Legislative Assembly and faced by a 
timid regional opposition representing 
the North, the development of the in- 
ternal economy and local development 
are matters which preoccupy the regime. 
The government is less concerned with 
decisions regarding what should be done 


than it is with questions of what is the - 


best way to achieve objectives. For 
this purpose the parliamentary system 
with its administrative adjunct serves 
admirably. The Nkrumah. government 
which was advocating immediate self- 
government in 1949 is now itself re- 
luctant to make the final step. In other 
words, the point has been reached where 
constitutional matters are not the pri- 
mary questions of the day, nor are is- 
sues over the participation and degree 
of control to be exerted by Africans. 
There is responsible representative gov- 
ernment—the routine of government 
business continuing under the Nkrumah 
government in the fashion of cabinet 
government. 


NIGERIA 


Several- miles to the east of the Gold 
Coast across the French dominated 
areas of French Togoland and Daho- 
mey, the largest colony in the British 
dependent empire, Nigeria, follows hard 
on the heels of the Gold Coast in con- 
stitutional change and self-government. 
The Ibo of the Eastern Region, sup- 
porting the National Council of Nigeria 
and the Cameroons (NCNC) under its 
dynamic leader Dr. Nnamdi Azikiwe, 
the Yoruba of the Western Region 
united in the Action Group led by 
Obafemi Awolowo, and the Muslims of 


the North under their emirs in the 


Northern People’s Congress and the 
Northern Elements Progressive Union 
indicate tribal separatism and divisions 
which make rapid political progress diffi- 
cult. A federal constitution, regarded 
as the only workable scheme for unit- 
ing Nigeria into a single entity for po- 
litical purposes, has been regarded by 
many as a device by the Colonial Office 
to slow down the pace of nationalism. 
In spite of such criticisms, it is difficult , 
to see any alternative to federalism at 
this time. Recent constitutional discus- 
sions in London and Lagos held under 
the auspices of the Secretary of State 
for Colonies have indicated the extent 
to which regional differences and local 
prejudices have made co-operation diffi- 
cult. At present the possibilities for 
co-operation between the Action Group- 
and the National Council of Nigeria 
and the Cameroons look hopeful. Upon 
that co-operation much of Nigeria’s na- 
tional future rests. 

If the Gold Coast faces difficulties 
caused by disease, ignorance, shortages 
in trained workers, lack of port facili- 
ties, poor transport, and a population 
geared more to new demands than to 
new efforts, Nigeria faces all these on 
a more grandiose scale. By contrast, 
the Gold Coast is in a superior position 
to take the structures of parliamentary 
government and use them for opera- 
tional purposes, that is, solving just 
these kinds of problems. In Nigeria, 
with a large population, the amount of 
resources, both human and physical, re- 
quired to pursue programs of political 
and economic construction looms much 
larger. At the same time, the federal 
system based upon regional integrity 


23 How the federal constitution was estab- 
lished and the issues raised is a revealing chap- 
ter in Nigerian political history. See Proceed- 
ings of the General Conference on Review of 
the Constitution, January 1950 (Lagos: Gov- 
ernment Printer, 1950}. 
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“has resulted in partially separate budg- 
ets, tax schedules and requirements, and 
separate governmental organs with their 
own council of ministers, prime minister, 
house of assembly, administrative serv- 
ice. The various regional governments 
are therefore left to advance as they 
‘can towards political development, while 
the over-all role of the central govern- 
-ment remains unclear. This poses a 
unique difficulty in the way of creating 
a cousciousness of national membership 
and promoting a viable central system 
of authority for a united Nigeria. 


Regional separatism 


Considering that the Gold Coast and 
Nigeria were ruled by a common colo- 
nial system, and both originally showed 
marked tribal differences and demarca- 
tions, particularly as between north and 
south, the question is often raised re- 
garding the relative insignificance of re- 
gional separatism in the Gold Coast and 
its persistence in Nigeria. In spite of 
the growth of new social groupings 
whose interests, both intellectual and 
economic, would seem more unifying 
than any possible tribal affiliations, 
why has tribal separatism been main- 
tained? One answer, perhaps, lies with 
the character of indigenous institutions 
in Nigeria, the response of which to the 
stimuli of Western culture was in some 
ways very different from that among 
the Akan groups in the Gold Coast. In 
the Gold Coast those chiefs and lawyers 
who had performed conspicuous service 
for the British administration were ulti- 
mately regarded as traitors and viewed 
as absolute barriers to real freedom. 
They, no less than the British, were ob- 
jects of public odium and in the final 
sweep of radical nationalism chiefs, their 
retinués, their followers, and the law- 
yers and politicians of indirect rule were 
all classified together, and scarcely any 
have survived in public office today. 
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By abolishing their former leaders and 
chiefs, Nkrumah was able to direct at- 
tention to himself as the central leader. 
Such a situation did not occur in any- 
thing like the same degree in Nigeria. 
In the Eastern Region, among the Ibo, 
the lack of a centralized system of tra- 
ditional authority and indigenous pat- 
terns of marketing and commerce al- 
lowed a superficial adaptation to Brit- 
ish ways of economic life, while scarcely 
impeding social organization. A some- 
what atomistic form of traditional life 
helped to absorb the immediate impact 
of European culture. When, however, 
the British began to install paramount 
chiefs among the Ibo, who have little 
formal system of chieftaincy, the basis 
for later nationalism was laid. Today 
the NCNC, which recruits largely from 
the Ibo groups, is the strongest poten- 
tial for a national political party in 
Nigeria. 


Western Region 


In the Western Region a complex sys- 
tem of “cult” groups or semireligious 
organizations, such as the old Ogboni 
societies, exercised subsidiary authority. 
These groups allowed traditional activi- 
ties to continue in spite of increasing 
contacts with Western authorities and 
culture. They deflected the full impact 
of colonial rule from the agencies of 
chieftaincy, and the latter were not “un- 
dermined” as in the Gold Coast. More- 
over, the British “saved” the Yoruba 
“from continuing the long and costly se- 
ries of wars which had reduced the 
strength of the Egba, and almost de- 
stroyed the authority of the Alafin of 
Oyo. Depredations from the Emir of 
Ilorin among the Yoruba were halted 
Not only did the British help re-estab- 
lish peace among the Yoruba, but they 
enhanced the power of some of the local 
chiefs, and by considerable segments of 
the population were regarded more as 
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saviors than as colonial adventurers.?* 
One result has been a less wholehearted 
disaffiliation from chieftaincy. The vari- 
ous traditional societies like the Ogboni 
served to deflect some of the more dras- 
tic effects of British rule, while newly 
strengthened chiefs aided the re-estab- 
lishment of trade and normal social life 
so sorely taxed from years of intertribal 
warfare and raiding. Even today the 
Oni of Ife is regarded as one of the 
powers behind the Action Group, and 
the chiefs still figure in political life in 
a way which they have been unable 
to do in the Gold Coast for perhaps 
twenty years. 


The North 


Meanwhile in the North where a more 
patriarchal social pattern under an ac- 
commodated system of Islamic law per- 
sists, orientation to radical political 
change is decidedly negative Efforts 
to enhance the nationalist position in 
the North 7° have often resulted in riots 
and deaths. The emirs recognize the 
threat to their supremacy of the south- 
ern inspired nationalist movements. 


Weakened nationalist potential 


With such sharply differentiated cul- 
tural differences within the area demar- 
cated by the present boundary of Ni- 
geria, the establishment of sanctioned 
symbols of centralized authority is diffi- 
cult. In the Gold Coast, the political 
party has served up a unifying theme 
around self-government while denigrat- 
ing traditional social organization. In 
Nigeria traditional social organization 
has combined with secular politics, and 
it has been difficult for a mass move- 
ment cutting across tribal boundaries to 


24 A good example of this position is found 
in Samuel Johnson’s History of the Yoruba 
(London: 
1921). 

25 Particulariy by the Northern Elements 
Progressive Union. 


George Routledge & Sons, Ltd., 


develop. The local organs fulfill some 
of the same functions which the Con- 
vention People’s Party performs in the 
Gold Coast, thereby weakening the na- 
tionalist potential and reducing mass 
solidarity and recruitment. Among the 
Ibo, for example, tribal unions keep 
alive tribal bonds and separatism, par- 
ticularly among migrants to Yoruba 
country to the west. Such tribal un- 
ions promoted protection, security, and 
cohesiveness based on ethnic and cul- 
tural affiliations. But although they 
facilitate local activity -in community 
life, they reduce the sharp awareness 
of an all-embracing national polity in 
which all Nigeria should participate.*° 


PARLIAMENTS AND SOCIAL CHANGE 


One of the great questions which 
plague political scientists is how to cal- 
culate the effects of a given measure in 
the context of social change. The West 
African experience does give some indi- 
cation of how secular conciliar institu- 
tions can affect the massive reorganiza- 
tion of social life by peaceful means. 
In both Nigeria and the Gold Coast, 
government is one of the means of pro- 
moting a new way of life. 

Because of the crucial role it can play 
in these processes, central government 
assumes an importance in underdevel- 
oped areas which has not been habitual 
in the West. It is of crucial significance 
where large territorial areas having a 
multitude of demands need to be de- 
veloped on an integrated basis. Cen- 
tral government is then in the position 
of balancing developmental priorities 
against -local requirements, short run 
objectives against long run objectives, 
receiving a total revenue out of which 
capital investment can proceed.?* 


28 See Aloba Abiodun, “Tribal Unions in 
Party Politics,” West Africa, July 10, 1954. 

27 Implicit here 1s the key role of govern- 
ment as investor Contrary to popular as- 
sumptions, private capital is scarce and un- 
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Further, administrative organization 
and conciliar organs are integrated from 
local to central levels under British -ad- 
ministrative practice. The Gold Coast 
“revolution” has involved replacing ex- 
patriates with Africans, while establish- 
ing a parliament, with cabinet govern- 
ment, as the central decision-making 
body. This type of organization has 
facilitated the rapid development of the 
Gold Coast towards self-government. 


Regionalism versus nationalism 


In Nigeria, however, central govern- 
ment is in a sense residual to regional 
government. Close administrative and 
political ties are found at the regional 
level and matters of public business are 
conceived of in regional terms. The re- 
gion has become the functioning group 
to be represented in the central legis- 
lature. Administrative officers receive- 
their instructions from a public divided 
into relative power blocs with differing 
degrees of effective demand. In other 
words, the responsiveness of authorities 
in Nigeria is more to pure power than in 
the Gold Coast. Such a pattern inhibits 


the growth of national consensus and | 


obfuscates and distorts basic needs in 
society. Priorities are scheduled more 
on the basis of local demands than ac- 
cording to a projected state of affairs. 
That such a condition is highly desir- 
able under some circumstances will be 
conceded, but special conditions in un- 
derdeveloped areas tend to minimize the 
advantages of federalism. If parlia- 
mentary institutions are to have genuine 
meaning in a nonindigenous environ- 
ment, then they must become part of 
the meaningful pattern of daily life. In 
the long run, the advantages accruing 
from an efficiently operating central au- 
thority seem great. The successful in- 





available in anything like necessary amounts, 
and government assumes the entrepreneurial 
function. 3 : 
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tegration of nationalism with parlia- 
mentary organs in the Gold Coast has 
made the transition to self-government 
almost an administrative shift. Having . 
gathered a large mass following, the 
party machinery has sought to maxi- 
mize the benefits it can bring, both to 
the country and to party members and 
officials, by using the full paraphernalia | 
of parliamentary government. Nkrumah 
can capitalize on the administrative 
hierarchy of ministries and departments 
to service public needs, meanwhile re- 
taining the expertise of British adminis- 
trators as needed. At the same time an 
expansion of the offices available to 


. party members built into a system of 


parliamentary and bureaucratic inter- 
relationships makes the parliamentary 
system useful to the nationalist cause. 
Those agencies which provide the Con- 
vention People’s Party with an efficient 
means of capitalizing on its initial po- 
litical successes reduce the danger of a 
distortion and perversion of authority, 
while democratic processes can become 
more and more entrenched. 

In Nigeria the recognition of regional 
needs and imperatives has tended to 
harden local and regional parochialism 
The perpetuation of such conditions in 
a federal system means that general 
consensus expressed through parliamen- 
tary means can only be tentative, and 
on` minor issues. Equally, a sense of 
national solidarity and membership in 
a united Nigeria is postponed. In the 
Gold Coast the “revolution” against lo- 
cal particularism, tradition, and region- 
alism has occurred. The “movement” 
became the party. The radicals as- 
sumed the propriety of the parliamen- 
tarian. This has not yet occurred in 
Nigeria. The regions have remained 
affiliational and orientational bounda- 
ries, and the advantages of independ- 
ence under such circumstances seem 
gravely reduced. 

Both the Gold Coast and Nigeria are 
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dians, West Africans, and West Indians 
were highly critical of any actions which 
appeared to be out of harmony with 
the postwar “partnership” policy of the 
Commonwealth. 

In Africa the new Federation may 
best be examined within the context of 
the “plural” or “multiracial” societies 
of British Africa. Situated between the 
Union of South Africa, committed to an 
official policy of apartheid, and the ter- 
ritories of British East Africa, pro- 
foundly disturbed by the Mau Mau out- 
break in Kenya, Central Africa may be 
seen as the last area or zone where Brit- 
ain might hope to avert the dangers of 
extreme nationalism and racism. 


Mayor POLITICAL Forces 


The political aspirations of the Af- 
ricans must be taken fully into account 
in any realistic appraisal of current 
policies and probable future trends in 
Central Africa but it is only recently, 
notably since 1945, that African politi- 
cal movements in the Rhodesias and 
Nyasaland have strengthened, in lead- 
ership and organization, to the point 
where they demand close and continu- 
ous attention. Before 1945, and even to- 
day, the struggles between rival groups 
of whites have preoccupied political 
leaders in Central Africa and the United 
Kingdom. The whites have tended to 
divide on two fundamental issues: the 
acceptance or otherwise of the Crown 
and the “British connection,” and the 
control and regulation of relations be- 
tween whites and Africans in Africa. 
If the nature and course of develop- 
ments in Central Africa are to be un- 
derstood we should keep in mind these 
two distinct, yet related and constantly 
interacting, planes of division. 

Broadly stated, a small but vocal 
minority of whites in Central Africa, 
composed mainly of Afrikaans-speak- 
ing adherents of the Dutch Reformed 
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Church from South Africa, are either 
republican in outlook or indifferent to 
the British Crown.” Most members of 
this group are also strongly opposed to 
any external intervention on behalf of 
the indigenous native peoples, or Af- 
ricans, and the great majority are tra- 


ditionally segregationist in their out- -~ 


look or. racial questions. (There is a 
small but important minority of Af- 
tikaans-speaking liberals or nonracial- 
ists.) 

The majority of the whites are Eng- 
lish-speaking and most belong, albeit 
nominally, to one or other of the liberal 
Christian denominations. The English- 
speaking whites may be divided, almost 
equally, into those of British South Af- 
rican origin (from the Cape Province, 
Natal, and the Witwatersrand) and 
those who came directly from the United 
Kingdom. But although English-speak- 
ing settlers are conscious of differences 
in their place of origin and whether or 
not they are “new” or “old” settlers, it 
is difficult to determine any significant 
correlaticn between place of origin and 
length of residence in Africa with race 
attitudes and attitudes to the Crown. 
In general, the great majority of Eng- 
lish-speaking whites have a conscious 


loyalty to the Crown and a desire to . 


preserve the British connection, but a 
majority strongly oppose any United 
Kingdom control over native policy.‘ 


3 For historical reasons, notably the rivalry 
between Kruger and Rhodes ın the late nme- 
teenth century, many Afmkaans-speaking Cen- 
tral Africans view the political boundary be- 
tween South Africa and the Rhodesias as 
purely arbitrary. They maintain close links 
with their fellows in South Africa and are 
very conscicus of the powerful political posi- 
tion of Afrikaner-nationalists in the more 
populous and developed Union | 

4 Sir Godfrey Huggins drew considerable ap- 
plause when, during a Southern Rhodesian 
debate on federation, he referred to the pos- 
sibility of Central Africa’s following the revo- 
lutionary path of the former British North 
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They also favor a policy of differ- 
entiation between Africans and Euro- 
peans, and a significant minority sup- 
port a policy of apartheid, or thorough- 
going segregation. If it is helpful to 
label these main groups we might de- 
scribe them as British-Dominionist, Af- 
rican-nationalist, and Afrikaner-nation- 
alist. 

If space permitted we should describe 
several other significant groups and sub- 
groups among the whites and Afri- 
cans, but a mere list of groups or “fac- 
tors” must suffice. The general Imperial 
factor ® is still important, as are the 
British-Liberal and British-Conservative 
subfactors. Historically, the Chartered 
Company factor was very significant, 
and the Missionary factor * must still be 
taken into account. The emergent Na- 
tive-Liberal factor promises to become 
more potent in the future, drawing as 
it does upon nonracial Christians, Af- 
rican and white, and upon individuals of 
other religions and of nonracial secular 
outlook. The White Trade Unionist 
factor also justifies separate considera- 
tion. The main purpose in listing these 
further groups or “factors” is to empha- 
size the complex nature of the forces 
which operate in the highly dynamic 
political process of emergent Central 
African nationhood. . 


CLOSER ASSOCIATION MOVEMENT 
IN CENTRAL AFRICA 


Under this head it is convenient to 
consider separately the early attempts 
to unite the three territories, and the 
successful postwar endeavor. As in the 
. case of South Africa, much is to be 


American Colonies, if the United Kingdom 
were to obstruct the aims of the local whites 

5 As examples of the traditional British 
usage of “factor? see C. W. de Kiewiet, The 
Imperial Factor in South Africa (London: 
Cambridge University Press, 1937) and R. 
Oliver, The Missionary Factor in East Africa 
(London: Longmans, Green & Company, 
1952). 
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learned from the conclusions and efforts 
of the pioneer thinkers and actors who 
examined or sought to achieve closer 
political association. It is also possibly 
of more than incidental interest that 
whereas Union came about in South Af- 
rica after several unsuccessful attempts 
at federation, federation was effected in 
Central Africa after several unsuccessful 
attempts at union or amalgamation. In 
both cases the eventual form of the po- 
litical association was strongly influ- 
enced by considerations of native policy 
or race relations. 


A white movement 


The British South Africa Company 
administration sought to amalgamate 
Northern and Southern Rhodesia during 
World War I, but this move was nulli- 
fied by the strong resistance of the set- 
tlers in Southern Rhodesia. It was not 
until after Southern Rhodesia achieved 
Responsible Government in 1923, and 
until the copper mines of Northern Rho- 
desia had attracted a substantial num- 
ber of whites in the late 1920’s, that the 
modern movement for closer association 
was initiated. It is difficult to over- 
emphasize the fact that “closer associa- 
tion” has been an almost exclusively 
white movement since its inception; 
just as it is difficult to exaggerate the 
importance of the fact that one of the 
principal motives of the local whites in 
seeking closer association was to remove 
or reduce the control of the United 
Kingdom government over native policy 
and administration.’ If these facts are 


6 The British South Africa Company ad- 
ministered the Rhodesias under a twenty-five 
year Royal Charter from 1889 to 1914. A 
Ten Year Supplemental Charter prolonged 
ther administration until, in 1923, Southern 
Rhodesia was granted a Responsible Govern- 
ment constitution. The Colonial Office as- 
sumed responsibility for the government of 
Northern Rhodesia in 1924. 

T Under thé Southern Rhodesia Constitution 
Letters Patent of 1923 the right was reserved 
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examples, however, of different ap- etutions as vehicles of social change is 
proaches toward the development of being tested in this process. Equally, 
self-governing democracies in West Af- the cause of African freedom hangs in 
rica. The value of parliamentary insti- the balance. 


David E. Apter, Ph.D., Evanston, IHmors, is assistant professor of political science at 
Northwestern Umversity. He was engaged sn field research in West Africa in 1952-53 
under a Social Scsence Research Councs} Area Research Training fellowship, and is author 
of the forthcoming volume, The Gold Coast in Transition: A Case Study of Political 
Institutional Transfer. 
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British Central Africa: Politics Under Federation 


By KENNETH KirkKwoop 


HE fact that the Federation of 

Rhodesia and Nyasaland? is barely 
a year old raises a number of difficul- 
ties for the analyst of politics under 
federation. If, however, we view recent 
events against the political background 
of Central Africa and the related terri- 
tories of British Africa we can more 
safely comment on current develop- 
ments and the outlook for the future. 


WORLD, COMMONWEALTH, AND 
AFRICAN BACKGROUND 


In the Federation of Central Africa 
where less than a quarter-million whites 
live among more than six million in- 
digenous Africans, racial problems domi- 
nate the political scene. The estimated 
population in 1951 is shown in the ac- 

companying table. 


generation, which will certainly be with us 
throughout fhis generation, namely, the 
question of colour and of racial relations 
In many parts of the world colour conflict 
has transcended class division as the mo- 
tive force of politics and history. I think 
that the claim of the Soviet Union to be 
able to solve problems of colour is now 
much more potent than her claim to solve 
social and economic problems of the world ? 


Within the Commonwealth of Na- 
tions today a major choice facing all 
her peoples is whether they are to seek 
to create a strong, united, multiracial 
international association or to consoli- 
date bonds based on differences in ethnic 
and social origin. During the discus- 
sions on Central African federation 
there were marked differences in out- 
look, on questions such as the weight to 


ESTIMATED POPULATION IN BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA, 1951 











Whites . Africans iana and Other Total 
Southern Rhodesia 138,000 2,010,000 10,500 2,158,500 
Northern Rhodesia 37,000 1,890,000 3,500 1,930,500 
Nyasaland . spaa 4,000 2,390,000 5,000 2,399,000 
Total 179,000 6,290,000 19,000 6,488,000 





The following words used by a former 
Secretary of State for Commonwealth 
Relations, in a House of Commons de- 
bate on federation, provide a concise 
and convenient comment on the world 
setting: 


Behind the matter we are to discuss to-day 
hes one of the central problems of our 


1“Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland” 
is the officlal name. A motion to adopt “Rho- 
desia” as the name for the whole Federation 
was introduced, but rejected, in the first ses- 
sion of the Federal Assembly. 


be attached to African opposition, be- 
tween Britain and the older, or “Anglo- 
Saxon,” dominions on the one hand 
and India, Pakistan, and the new, or 
“non-European,” member nations of the 
Commonwealth on the other. Where 
many Britons, Australians, Canadians, 
and New Zealanders continued to think 
in terms of the prewar policy of trustee- 
ship towards the nonwhite peoples, In- 

2 Patrick Gordon Walker, Parliamentary De- 


bates (Hansard), House of Commons, Vol. 
504, No 137, col. 777, July 24, 1952 
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kept in mind, the events and reactions 
of whites and Africans become readily 
intelligible. 


Hilton Young and Bledisloe Commis- 
sions 


In the decade before the outbreak of 
World War II the aspirations of the 
supporters of closer association were 
frustrated by the determination of the 


‘British government to preserve intact 


what one English scholar has described 
as the southern frontier of the Trust, 
that is, the boundary between Northern 
and Southern Rhodesia. To British 
investigators, notably the majority of 
members of the Hilton Young Commis- 
sion of 1927-298 and the Bledisloe 
Commission of 1938—39, the unproved 
native policy of parallel development 
in Southern Rhodesia supplied a major 
obstacle to the closer political associa- 
tion of that territory with Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland. In the latter 
territories, administered by the Colonial 
Office, no theoretical barriers, horizontal 
or vertical, restricted or governed Afri- 
can advancement. Individual members 
of both commissions saw a strong case 
for the rearrangement of administrative 
organization and control in Central Af- 
rica, and the Bledisloe Commission, in 
particular, recognized a need for inter- 
territorial co-operation between’ the 








to the United Kingdom government to ap- 
prove or disapprove legislation affecting Afri- 
can interests There is no case on record to 
show that any law passed by the self-govern- 
ing whites has been disallowed, although cer- 
tain changes of detail have resulted from 
United Kingdom requests In Northern Rho- 
desia white settlers have influenced native 
policy, but power and responsibility has rested 
directly with the Colonial Office and Colonial 
Service. In Nyasaland the white settlers have 
had little influence 

8 See Report of the Commission on Closer 
Union of the Dependencies in Eastern and 
Central Africa. Cmd 3234/1929 

° Rhodesia-Nyasaland Royal Commission 
Report. Cmd 5949/1939. 
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three territories. But neither commis- 
sion was prepared to ignore the differ- 
ent aims of native policy north and 
south of the Zambezi, recently described 
as a “Mason-Dixon line,” nor were they 
willing to ignore the opposition of the 
Africans in the northern territories to 
closer political association with South- 
ern Rhodesia. 

In view of the subsequent adoption of 
the federal principle it is also pertinent 
to recall that the Hilton Young and 
Bledislce Commissions rejected federa- 
tion as well as amalgamation as being 
undesirable. The illiberal nature of the 
draft constitution drawn up by a con- 
ference of local white political leaders 
at the Victoria Falls in 1936, and 
other indications of the aims of the 
settlers in seeking union, led the Bledis- 
loe Commission to dismiss amalgama- 
tion, even though the economic and for- 
mal administrative advantages of this 
form of union were perceived. The 
alternative proposal of federation was 
rejected out of hand by both commis- 
sions because they saw little or no hope 
of a stakle federal arrangement between 
a Colony enjoying Responsible Govern- 
ment and two Protectorates directly un- 
der the Crown. From their analysis 
they concluded that any such associa- 
tion would occasion friction between 
Southern Rhodesia and the United 
Kingdom government which would lead 
to the disruption. of the federation or 
complete amalgamation 


Efforts in Central Africa 


The acceptance by the United King- 
dom government of the recommenda- 
tions of these commissions disappointed 
the white political leaders in Central 
Africa, but Sir Godfrey Huggins, the 
Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia, 
and Mr. Roy Welensky, leader of the 
white unofficial members in the North- 


10 Ibid , pp 113-15. 
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ern Rhodesian Legislative Council, per- 
sisted in their efforts to induce the 
United Kingdom government to re- 
examine the whole ‘question of closer 
political association. For some years 
Huggins and Welensky supported the 
Central African Council, which was 
instituted in 1945, but this consultative, 
co-ordinating body, with no legislative 
powers, proved unsatisfactory to the 
two leading political figures of the Rho- 
desias, and in 1949 a further meeting of 
white political leaders was held at the 
Victoria Falls to consider closer” asso- 
ciation.1? The normal work of the Cen- 
tral African Council was interrupted 
when committees of officials were ap- 
pointed to reconsider the desirability 
and the form of closer association. 


Under Labour government 


It was in 1950 that the British Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies in the 
Attlee Labour government announced 
that there would be a fresh examina- 
tion of closer association. In 1951 a 
Conference of Officials was held in Lon- 
don. These officials, drawn from the 
Public Service of Southern Rhodesia, 
the Colonial Service in Northern Rho- 
desia and Nyasaland, and the Colonial 
and Commonwealth Relations Offices in 
London, duly recommended, as a matter 
of urgency, that the three territories of 
Central Africa be brought together un- 
der a federal form of government.’* 


11 The Central African Council, with an 
able secretariat, promoted: a number of im- 
portant parallel laws and interterritorial serv- 
ices during the years when it was active 

12 The failure of the whites to invite Afri- 
can representatives to this unofficial confer- 
ence did much to undermine the confidence 
of the African political leaders in the good 
faith of the local white politicians and influ- 
enced their subsequent outlook on federation 

18 Central African Territories: Report of 
Conference on Closer Association (London, 
March 1951) Cmd 8233/1951 With this 
report should be read Cmd. 8234/1951 (Cen- 
tral African Territories: Geographical, His- 
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The political dominance of the Malan 
Afrikaner-Nationalist government, re- 
turned to office in South Africa in 1948, 
and the rapid deterioration in race re- 
lations consequent upon the enforcement 
of apartheid occasioned the officials’ 
sense of urgency. 

In September 1951 the proposals of 
the officials were discussed by a confer- 
ence of political leaders from the United. 
Kingdom, the Rhodesias, and Nyasa- 
land. The conference, held at the Vic- 
toria Falls, was attended by African 
representatives from Northern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland, but Southern Rhodesia 
did not deem it necessary to include an 
African in its delegation, primarily be- 
cause it considered its government to 
be representative of all races in the 
Colony. The Victoria Falls Conference 
reached agreement on a few important 
general matters, but little headway was 
made towards federation.1* The British 
Cabinet Ministers, especially the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, were sub- 
sequently criticized by local whites for 
being too concerned with African wel- 
fare and for the weight which they at- 
tached to African opposition to the fed- 
eration proposals. However, barely a 





torical and Economic Survey) and Cmd 
8235/1951 (Central African Territories. Com- 
parative Survey of Native Pokcy) 

14 Cmd 8411/1951 contains both the com- 
muniqué issued after the -Victoria Falls Con- 
ference, September 1951, and the statement of 
the Conservative government, issued in No- 
vember 1951 The conference communiqué 
declared that economic and political partner- 
ship was the only policy under which federa- 
tion could be brought about, that it was 
important for Central Africa to preserve the 
British connection and to strengthen British 
traditions and principles, and that a common 
handling of certain general problems was de- 
sirable, provided that “an acceptable scheme 
with adequate safeguards for all could be 
agreed upon” The communiqué makes plain, 
however, that the Africans were reluctant to 
consider federation and that they first wanted 
“partnership” defined and put mto progres- 
sive operation. 
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month after the conference the British 
general election saw the return of the 
present Churchill Conservative govern- 
ment, and new Secretaries of State for 
the Colonies and Commonwealth Rela- 
tions assumed office. 


Under Conservative government 


~ There is no doubt that the new Con- 
servative ministry was far less mind- 
ful of “partnership” than its predeces- 
sor. Certainly the responsible Ministers 
thought and acted within a framework 
of Trusteeship, and, as Trustees, they 
considered it legitimate for the United 
Kingdom government to make decisions 
for their African wards, and, if neces- 
sary, to impose these decisions. If this 
fundamental difference in outlook be- 
tween the postwar Labour and Con- 
servative governments is grasped it is 
easy to understand the course of events 
in 1952 and 1953. In January 1952 a 
private meeting took place in London 
between the British Ministers, the Prime 
Minister of Southern Rhodesia, and the 
Governors of Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. This paved the way for a 
further conference on federation in Lon- 
don in April*1952.15 Two Africans from 


Southern Rhodesia attended, but they 


later declared their opposition to fed- 
eration and refused to participate in 
subsequent proceedings The African 
representatives invited from Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland boycotted this 
conference and subsequent meetings. 
Despite strong protests from the par- 
liamentary opposition, the Labour and 
Liberal parties, who were alarmed by 
the manner in which the government 
ignored African demands and requests 
and by the amendments to safeguards 


15 Cmd. 8573/1952 explams the background 
and certain details of the April-May confer- 
ence, and it sets out the “Draft Federal 
Scheme” which was adopted by the confer- 
ence and discussed in Parliament in the middle 
of 1952 
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for African interests in the draft consti- 
tution,*® the Conservative Ministry con- 
tinued on its path. Preparatory Judi- 
cial, Fiscal, and Public Service Commis- 
sions were appointed,!" and in Jaruary 
1953 a further conference was held to 
approve the final federal scheme.1® Af- 
rican representatives from‘all three Cen- 
tral African territories were sent to Lon- 
don at this time to make evident the 
strength of African feeling against fed- 
eration They were sympathetically re- 
ceived by the British press and public, 
but little official attention was paid to 
their views. From a formal legal stand- 
point the decisions of the United King- 
dom government and the Governors of 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland on 
federation were sufficient to bind these 
territories, but under Responsible Gov- 
ernment in Southern Rhodesia, where a 
referendum had been promised, it was 
necessary to consult the electorate. The 
referendum was held in April 1953, and 
a substantial majority approved the fed- 
eral scheme.?® In July 1953 the Fed- 
eration of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
(Constitution) Order in Council was 
finally approved by a majority of the 
House of Commons, and the Order was 


16 Īn the original proposals of the officials 


“a specially protected Minister for African In- 


terests was included in the Federal executive. 

17 See Reports of the Judicial Commission, 
July 1952 (Cmd. 8671/1952), the Fiscal Com- 
mission, August 1952 (Cmd. 8672/1952), and 
the Civil Service Preparatory Commission, Au- 
gust 1952 (Cmd 8673/1952) 

18 See Report by the Conference on Federa- 
tzon, London, January 1953 (Cmd 8753/1953) 
and The Federal Scheme prepared by the con- 
ference (Cmd 8754/1953) 

19 The result of the 1953 Southern Rhodesian 
referendum was 25,570 votes to 14,729 in 
favor of federation Although no direct com- 
parison is possible, it is of interest that in the 
1922 Southern Rhodesian referendum, 8,774 
voted m favor of Responsible Government, 
and 5,989 for entry into the Union of South 
Africa This was shortly before the return of 
the first predominantly Afrikaner-Nationalist 
government in the Union in 1924. 
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made on August 1, 1953. It is signifi- 
cant that the Labour and Liberal parties 
maintained their strong opposition to 
the end.*° 


THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


The full machinery of the Federation 
has yet to be brought into operation, 
but the main constituent elements are 
in being. A Governor-General is at the 
head of the structure of government. 
The substance of power, however, lies 
in the hands of a Ministry of six, drawn 
from the Federal Assembly and under 
Prime Minister Sir Godfrey Huggins. 
All Ministers of the Federal Executive 
are white elected members. The Fed- 
eral Assembly comprises thirty-five mem- 
bers, of whom twenty-six are elected by 
exclusively or predominantly white con- 


stituencies; fourteen from Southern Rho- ` 


desia, eight from Northern Rhodesia, 
atid four from Nyasaland. Of the other 
nine members, who specially represent 
African interests, six are Africans. The 
two African members from Northern 
Rhodesia and the two from Nyasaland 
are returned by African electors, but the 
two Africans from Southern Rhodesia 
are elected by the voters registered on 
the Commen Roll of the Colony, that is, 
by an overwhelmingly white electorate.** 
The remaining three representatives of 
African interests are whites: the South- 
ern Rhodesian member is elected by all 


20 The Opposition’s main argument was 
based on the fact that the Africans had not 
consented to federation The Opposition 
called divisions in the House of Commons 
when they voted against the second and -third 
readings of the enabling bill, and also when 
on July 27, 1953 they voted against: the mo- 
tion for an address to the Crown requesting 
the making of the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland (Constitution) Order in Council 

21In November 1953 there were 48,870 
white, 481 African, 586 Colored, and 606 Asi- 
atic voters registered on the Common Voters’ 
Roll of the Colony. 
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the voters on the Common Roll, but the 
Northern Rhodesian member and the 
Nyasaland member are appointed by 
the Governors of their respective terri- 
tories. 

As a special safeguard for Africans 
there is an African Affairs Board, com- 
posed of representatives of African in- 
terests, which is a standing committee 
of the Federal Assembly.?* Its main 
functions are to screen federal measures 
which may prove harmful to Africans 
and to recommend constructive meas- 
ures. A special procedure is laid down 
in the Constitution to enable the Board 
to communicate its views to the Prime 
Minister, the Governor-General, and 
the United Kingdom government. The 
United Kingdom government has the 
ultimate power to approve or disapprove 
measures which appear to be detrimen- 
tal to African interests.” A Federal 
Supreme Court and Federal Public Serv- 
ice complete the structure. The latter 
is still in process of formation under an 
Interim Federal Public Service Commis- 
sion’ the probable relative numbers, po- 
sitions, and prospects of Africans and 
whites in the Service have yet to become 
apparent 


22 There were several important changes to 
the composition and procedure of the African 
Affairs Board, as originally proposed by the 
officials, before it was finally agreed that the 
six members of the Board, three African and 
three white, should be drawn from the nine 
representatives of African interests ın the As- 
sembly The officials had proposed inter alia 
that a Federal Minister for African Interests 
should be the chairman of the Board, and 
that the civil servants at the head of Afri- 
can affairs in the three territories should be 
members 

28 The Constitution provides that any law 
to which the African Affairs Board objects 
shall be reserved for the signification of Her 
Majesty’s pleasure The United Kingdom 
government also has power to disallow a Fed- 
eral law at any time within twelve months 
after it has been assented to by the Governor- 
General 
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PRESENT TRENDS AND IssugS: FEDERAL 


All six Ministers of the Federal Ex- 
ecutive and nineteen of the other ordi- 
nary elected white members of the As- 
sembly represent the Federal party. The 
only other political party which is rep- 
resented is the Confederate party, which 
has a solitary member who was returned 
by a Southern Rhodesian constituency. 
In the absence of any normal party po- 
litical alignments the chief interest of 
the first session has lain in the behavior 
of members on racial issues. i 

From the evidence available thus far 
three broad groups may be distin- 
guished. The largest, or central, group, 
led by Sir Godfrey Huggins, accepts the 
goal of eventual interracial partnership 
but, for an unspecified future, favors 
the continuance of differential treat- 
ment for Africans, especially in the so- 
cial sphere. The liberal or nonracial 
group comprises about six members 
made up of the four Africans from 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, the 
white representative of African inter- 
ests from Nyasaland, and the Federal 
party member for Lusaka, Northern 
Rhodesia. The segregationist group also 
comprises about six members: it is led 
by the Confederate party member °% 
from Southern Rhodesia who, from 
time to time, has received the support 
of right-wing members of the Federal 
party. The white representatives of 
African interests from Northern and 
Southern Rhodesia, who are, respec- 
tively, the Chairman and Deputy Chair- 
man of the African Affairs Board, and 
the two Africar representatives from 


24The native policy of the Confederate 
party is essentially the same as the apartheid 
policy of the Union government. The party 
advocates “the principle of separate develop- 
ment and land appoitionment as between Eu- 
ropean and Native” and “the principle of spe- 
cial Native representation.” See The Confed- 
erate Party: Statement of Principles (Salis- 
bury, Southern Rhodesia, 1953). 


Southern Rhodesia are included in the 
central group because they have tended 
to side with the Prime Minister and his 
supporters. They are, however, in the 


“left wing of the center group, and the 


Africans from Southern Rhodesia have 
sometimes formed a bridge with the 
nonracial group. 

The above crude classification is based 
partly on knowledge of the past be- 
havior of members, but mainly on their 
reaction to specific racial issues which 
have arisen in the course of the first ses- 
sion. There have been several issues of 
this kind -during debates on draft laws 
such as the Income Tax and Immigra- 
tion Bills, while certain motions have 
dealt specifically with race relations. 
The most controversial and revealing 
debate was on a motion introduced 
by an African member from Northern 
Rhodesia and seconded by an African 
from Nyasaland. The original motion 
called for equality of treatment of all 
races in all public places within the 
Federation, and for the enforcement of 
equal treatment by Federal legislation. 
The debate, however, was largely con- 
fined to racial discrimination in post 
offices and on the Rhodesia Railways 
The white missionary representative of . 
African interests from Nyasaland there- 
fore moved an amendment calling for 


-the admission of all first- and second- 


class passengers, irrespective of race, to 
the restaurant coaches on the Rhodesia 
Railways, and for the removal of racial 
divisions in the post offices. This mo- 
tion was defeated by a 24 to 6 vote. 
Although they participated in the de- 
bate, none of the representatives of Af-. 
rican interests from Southern Rhodesia 
voted in the divisions. A Federal party 
amendment was then carried and the 
original motion fell away. This amend- 
ment called for an endeavor to provide 
improved facilities for all races. 


25 Parliamentary Debates (Hansard), Fed- 
eration of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. Federal 
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PRESENT TRENDS AND ISSUES: 
TERRITORIAL 


The Nyasaland African Congress has 


recently demanded the advancement of 


Nyasaland to self-government status,?° 
and African leaders, including repre- 
sentatives in the Federal Assembly, 
have reaffirmed their opposition to fed- 
eration. They also expressed a strong 
desire to be linked politically with 
Northern Rhodesia and Tanganyika 
and to cut adrift from Southern Rho- 
desia. These demands, especially the 
demand for self-government, have been 
ill-received by whites, most of whom 
perceive a serious threat to the whole 
structure of the Federation if Nyasa- 
land Africans are accorded a form of 
government comparable to that which 
exists in Southern Rhodesia. The Afri- 
can National Congress also warned of a 
possible cessation of the flow of Afri- 
can migrant workers from Nyasaland. 
It is doubtful if this could be achieved, 
but the threat has perturbed many 
white employers in the Rhodesias who 
are dependent on Nyasa labor. As an 
indication of the general reactions to 
this situation in .Nyasaland we may 
quote the white editor of a right-wing 
Southern Rhodesian journal who has 





Assembly, July 20, 1954, No. 29, cols 1483- 
1532; July 29, 1954, No. 35, cols 1938-84 
The debate on a motion proposing the ad- 
mission of African students to the Gwebi 
„Agricultural College, Southern Rhodesia, also 
contains much of interest, see Ibid. August 
3, 1954, No. 37, cols 2098-2138 

26 Nyasaland is a Protectorate under the 
control of the United Kingdom government: 


It is administered by a Governor and Com- 


mander-in-Chief who is assisted by an Execu- 
tive Council composed of a majority of senior 
officials, ex officio, uncluding the Secretary for 
African Affairs, and nominated unofficial mem- 
bers. The Legislative Council is composed of 
official and unofficial members nominated by 
the Governor It has been usual to have a 
majority of whites among the nominated un- 
- officials. Africans have recently demanded at 
least parity of representation with whites. 
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chosen to draw on the authority of 
Abraham Lincoln to support his view 
that the “preservation of the Union” is 
a higher duty than the recognition of 
“state rights.” 


Northern Rhodesia 


African National Congress leaders in 
Northern Rhodesia have made demands 
similar to those of their fellows in 
Nyasaland, but two recent develop- 
ments of particular interest have com- 
manded public attention in that terri- 
tory. They are the introduction and 
acceptance of the “Moffat Resolutions” 
in the Northern Rhodesian Territorial 
Legislature,” and the breakdown in 
negotiations to end the industrial color 
bar on the copper mines. John. Smith 
Moffat, a white member nominated to 
represent African interests in the Legis- 
lative Council, won the overwhelming 
support of African and white members 
of the House for his resolutions which 
declared that the objective of policy in 
Northern Rhodesia must be to remove 
from each race the fear that the other 
might dominate for its own racial bene- 
fit, and that every lawful inhabitant 
has the right to progress according to 
his character, qualifications, training, 
ability, and: industry, without distinc- 
tion of race, color, or creed. While the 
declared goal was a franchise with no 
separate representation for the races, the 
special interim arrangements for com- 
munal representation would have to con- 
tinue, to prevent domination of one race 


27 Northern Rhodesia is also under the con- 
trol of the Crown but it has a substantially 
greater measure, of “self-government” than 
Nyasaland The “member” system is in op- 
eration and a munority of elected unofficials 
hold portfolios in the Executive Council 
Again, the white unofficial members of the 
Legislative Council are elected, not nominated. 
They are, however, counterbalanced by ex 
oficio and nominated officials, and by mem- 
“bers, including Africans, appointed to repre- 
sent African interests 
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by the other. Meanwhile the United 
Kingdom should continue to hold the 
balance on contentious issues. 

In the practical field of race relations 
the failure of the mining companies and 
the white trade unionists to reach agree- 
ment on means of allowing the advance- 
ment of African workers on the copper 
mines is very significant. These par- 
ticular negotiations, which have been in 
progress for fifteen months, have been 
followed with keen interest by Africans 
throughout the territory. As the cop- 
per mines are the mainspring of the 
territorial and the Federal economy, the 
issue is of crucial importance. The 
Northern Rhodesian government, in an 
effort to break the deadlock, has now 
appointed a Board of Inquiry to make 
recommendations In view of the past 
failure of similar investigations it is 
difficult to forecast the outcome of this 
inquiry, but there can be little doubt 
that the white mineworkers will strongly 
resist recommendations which appear to 
threaten their interests. ‘ 


Southern Rhodesia 


In Southern Rhodesia the territorial 
Prime Minister, Mr. Garfield Todd, the 
ex-missionary successor of Sir Godfrey 
Huggins, is in a strong position in the 
territorial Assembly where his party, the 
United Rhodesia party, committed to 
the support of federation, holds twenty- 
six of the thirty seats.°° Two strikes, 


28 Southern Rhodesia is the only territory 
with a reasonably well-developed political 
party system In the years immediately after 
the war Sir Godfrey Huggins’ United party 
had a bare majority and was in danger of 
defeat by a party resembling the Confederate 
party, which advocated thoroughgoing racial 
segregation From 1948, however, the United 
party has continued to hold at least 24 of the 
30 seats, even though the majorities gained by 
it in about seven of the constituencies have 
been of less than 100 votes The present 
Opposition comprises two Independents, one 
member of the Independent Rhodesia party 
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one by African mineworkers and one 
by white railway workers, have threat- 
ened the colonial economy during the 
life of this government, elected in Janu- 
ary 1954, but both were settled by de- 
cisive government action Apart from 
these industrial disturbances the prin- 
cipal preoccupation of the government 
appears to have been its effort to devise 
means of retaining white immigrants in 
the territory, in competition with the 
opportunities afforded by the Union of 
South Africa and Northern Rhodesia. 
A good deal of attention has also been 
given to the defense training of whites, ` 
and the citizen forces have received spe- 
cial instruction in methods desizned to 
ensure internal security. 

The Colony has continued to apply 
its traditional policy of “parallel devel- 
opment” towards the Africans, and there 
have been no major amendments to 
the Land Apportionment Act and Na- 
tives (Urban Areas) Accommodation 
and Registration Act, which effect ter- 
ritorial segregation, or to the Industrial 
Conciliation Act, which helps to enforce 
a policy of occupational segregation. 
The only significant amendments to 
the Land Apportionment Act are those 
which are designed to permit the new 
university to cater to both African and 
white students, and to permit the first 
African barrister to occupy chambers 
in the center of Salisbury, the Federal 
capital. In the political sphere the 
Prime Minister has announced his in- 
tention of reviewing the franchise qualifi- 
cations, but the precise nature of the 
proposed amendments remains uncer- 
tain.*° 





and one member of the Independent Labour 
party 

22 The Southern Rhodesian practice of hav- 
ing a nonracial electoral register, or Common 
Voters’ Roll, was taken over from the Cape 
Colony Throughout the history of the ter- 
ritory there have been attempts to prevent or 
minimize further African enrollment, and in 
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PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS 


Prognostications about the Federation 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland range from 
predictions of imminent, disastrous in- 
terracial warfare, to forecasts of a new 
era of unbounded economic prosperity, 
when all races will co-operate with great 
mutual cordiality. While I feel a sense 
of cautious optimism, I believe that the 
achievement of partnership will be a 

-long and painful process.®° 

The first general problem to consider 
arises from the fact that it is a small, 
permanently settled white minority 
which has been given the major re- 
sponsibility for the good ordering and 
management of affairs in Central Af- 
rica. The tasks of a governing minority 
in any society, culturally homogeneous 
or heterogeneous, large or small, are 
difficult, but they are greatly magnified 
when a small, racially identifiable im- 
migrant population is given charge of 
far greater numbers of people possessing 
markedly different cultural character- 
istics. As a helpful comparison we may 
note that the total white electorate of 
Central Africa is roughly equivalent in 
number to the electors in one constitu- 
ency in the United Kingdom. 

Unless the United Kingdom is pre- 
pared to participate actively in the gov- 
ernment of Central Africa it is very 
doubtful if partnership will come about 
by peaceful means, or in a form which 
will ensure the preservation of values 

_and standards of government compa- 
rable to those found in the Western 





the 1948 elections both major parties com- 
mitted themselves to an abandonment of the 
common franchise But the principle and 
practice has survived thus far, mainly through 
a raising of the qualifications in 1951 

30 I should make clear that I personally re- 
gret (a) the failure to decide upon a satisfac- 
tory repiesentative system before federation, 
(b) the minority representation accorded Af- 
ricans, and (c) the imposition of federation 
upon an unwilling majority. 
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world today. Space does not permit me 
to describe in detail the type of in- 
stitution (an African Affairs Council) 
which I believe is urgently required in 
the United Kingdom if Britain is to 
participate effectively in the achieve- 
ment of partnership, but the proposal 
aims at the effective mobilization and 
utilization by the United Kingdom gov- 
ernment of the expert knowledge of Af- 
rica which is available in England, Scot- 
land, Northern Ireland, and Wales.’ 
I think it important that satisfactory 
means be employed to make real and 
stable self-government possible in the 
multiracial societies of Africa. 

The above proposals presuppose at ' 
least some degree of willingness on the 
part of whites and Africans in Central 
Africa to engage in fruitful co-operation 
with the United Kingdom. I believe ' 
that this willingness still exists among 
all peoples in Central Africa, despite 
the recurrent fears which are evoked 
among Africans and whites by changes 
of government in Britain, and despite 
the anger felt by Africans at the im- 
position of federation. If some method 
is devised to remove or minimize the 
unfortunate effects of British party po- 
litical disputes on human relations in 
Africa, it could, in course of time, sup- 
ply a stimulus to white and African 
leaders to co-operate with Britain in the 
interests of their own groups and of fu- 
ture generations.°* 


31 Institutions which are broadly compa- 
rable to the African Affairs Council I have in 
mind are the Belgian Colonial Council and 
the former British Council of India, which 
operated from 1858 to 1935 Frederick D 
Lugard, in his The Dual Mandate in British 
Tropical Africa (London, 1922), Chap. LX, 
pp 174-78, suggested the formation of an Af- 
rican Council, and William Malcolm Hailey, 
in An African Survey (London, 1938), pp 
xxv-xxviii, discusses the general problem of 
such institutions 

32 Although its importance should not be 
exaggerated, I think it significant that during 
the prefederation discussions on safeguards for 
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Leadership 


In the small white population, leader- 
ship is at a premium even though the 
whites enjoy educational services which 
are substantially better than those pro- 
vided for Africans. Sir Godfrey Hug- 
gins has an outstanding intellect and is 
endowed with a forceful and pleasing 
personality, but there are very few in- 
dividuals of his caliber, and with his 
knowledge and experience, who are in 
a position to succeed him. There are 
younger men who could continue Hug- 
gins’ work, but everything. depends on 
the success of their endeavors to com- 
mand the support of a significant num- 
ber of the white electors and, at the 
same time, to establish effective bridges 
with leaders of the emergent African 
“middle class.” At present, time ap- 
pears to be against them, and the real 
danger exists that the large number of 
uneasy and uncertain voters who have 
supported Sir Godfrey Huggins in the 
past may, when he retires, choose to 
follow a racist leader who exploits their 
doubts and fears. As I see it only 





African interests a number of whites pointed 
out that such safeguards might be needed for 
the whites, especially in future years 


~ 
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courageous and rapid action, designed 
to satisfy the legitimate desires of Af- 
ricans for more political and economic 
opportunities and governmental respon- 
sibilities, and a decisive lead to remove 
social pinpricks, can ease the prevailing 
tensions and avert the dangers of ex- 
treme white or African racism. 

- Nothing is more important in Cen- 
tral Africa than assisting the emer- 
gence of an adequate number of states- 
manlike African leaders with an ap- 
preciation of Western political and legal 
traditions, and an understanding of the 
-functions and procedures of Western 
democratic institutions. If whites in 
Central Africa find it impossible to rec- 
ognize the need to encourage the emer- 
gence of such African leaders it is to be 
hoped that the United Kingdom will 
not hesitate to intervene, in the inter- 
ests of the white minority as well as of 
the Africans. 

My cautious optimism for the future 
of the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland is founded largely on an ap- 
preciation of the human qualities of Af- - 
ricans, especially the moderation and 
patience of many educated men and 
women. In concert with the nonracial 
whites they can create a, union based on 
partnership. 
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Union of South Africa: Politics of White Supremacy 


By GWENDOLEN M. CARTER 


HE election of May 1948 brought 

to political control in South Af- 
rica Dr. Daniel F. Malan’s Nationalist 
party, which represented both a more 
extreme Afrikaner nationalism than had 
held such power before and a more 
clear-cut, legalistic approach to the re- 
_lations between Europeans and non-Eu- 
ropeans. Though they governed at first 
with the support of the more moder- 
ate Afrikaner party, the Nationalists 
achieved independent political power in 
1950 through the elections in South- 
West Africa, and an over-all majority 
of 29 seats in the House of Assembly + 
in the general election of April 1953. 
Moreover, although the Opposition par- 
ties—the United party and the Labour 
party—-which were united in an elec- 
tion pact, polled some hundred thou- 
sand more votes in 1953 than did the 
Nationalists,? the latter increased their 
percentage of the popular vote over that 
received in 1948 more than did their 
opponents. Thus, the Nationalists seem 
-likely to stay.in power in South Af- 
rica in the foreseeable future. What are 
the reasons for their political success? 
What does it mean for the Union of 
South Africa, in the handling of its 


1 Of the 159 seats m the Assembly, three are 
held by native representatives, who are Euro- 
peans elected by Africans in Cape Province 
who can meet certain qualifications Africans 
throughout the Union also elect, through an 
‚indirect system, four Europeans to the Sen- 
ate. Otherwise they have no franchise There 
is universal suffrage for Europeans 

2 In 1953, there were 20 unopposed seats, 
18 conceded to the United party and 2 to the 
Nationalists: in 1948, there were 11 uncon- 
tested seats, 10 going to the United party and 
1 to the Nationalists. Calculations for these 
seats vary. A common one, used here, is to 
reckon 7,500 votes for the winning party and 
1,500 for the other 


complex racial situation and in relation 
to its international position? 


Basis oF AFRIKANER NATIONALISM 


It must be remembered that Afrikaner 
nationalism is not a new phenomenon: in 
South Africa. In 1912, within two years 
of the Act of Union (which created a 
unitary state out of the two British 
colonies, the Cape and Natal, and the 
two former Boer states, the Transvaal 
and Orange Free State), General Hertzog 
broke away from the Union Cabinet of 
Generals Botha and Smuts to form the 
first Nationalist party. Hertzog, whose 
Nationalists governed the Union from 
1924 to 1932,° was dedicated to the so- 
called “two streams” policy, that is, to 
developing the Afrikaners (the modern 
descendants of the original Dutch, Ger- 
man, and French settlers), who were 
still predominantly farmers or urban 
workers, to the place where they could 
be on equal terms with English-speaking 
South Africans, whose lesser numbers 
were more than counterbalanced by 
their more prosperous economic status. 
When Hertzog fused his party with that 
of General Smuts in 1934 to form the 
United party, it was under the view that 
both the European peoples of the Union 
had reached the stage of development 
where their co-operation could be on 
terms of equality. : 

It was at that moment that Dr. Malan, 
in turn, broke away from Hertzog to 
forge the political arm of a widespread 
movement which preached Afrikaner 
separatism in every aspect of life 
Though challenged for supremacy among 
Afrikaners by other groups, in particu- 

8 From 1924 to 1929 with the suppor “of 
the predominantly English-speaking Labour 
party. 
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lar the Ossewa Brandwag, a cultural or- 
ganization which roused the widest, most 
fervent Afrikaans nationalist sentiment 
in generations, the Nationalists ulti- 
mately made themselves the undisputed 
political leaders of nationalistic Afri- 
kanerdom. At the same time, they 
helped to weld that community into a 
new cohesiveness which forms a major 
element in their political success. 

In part, the Nationalists have ap- 
pealed to the past to secure the wide- 
spread support they now commahd in 
the Afrikaner community: to the way 
in which the British imperial factor 
pursued the trekkers who sought to 
escape into the isolation of the interior 
in the nineteenth century; the Anglo- 
Boer war; the Ciscrimination against 
their language, Afrikaans, until the 
1920’s. More particularly, however, the 
Nationalists emphasize the separate 
identity of the Afrikaner people and the 
imperative need to preserve it against 
those Europeans both inside and out- 
side the Union who hold other values. 
Their sharpest attacks are directed 
against the Communists, whose mate- 
rialist philosophy conflicts with the deep 


_ religious sentiment of the Afrikaner, but 


they also oppose what they call “liber- 
alistic” sentiments, in particular those 
which support racial equality. 

Closely allied to these views is the 
characteristic Afrikaner attitude to the 
Bantu, who comprise 844 of'the 10 mil- 
lion nonwhites of the Union. More 
than a century of close contact with a 
primitive and pagan people ingrained in 
the Afrikaner a sense of his own cul- 
tural superiority to, and basic racial 
differences from, the non-European. Al- 
ways he has been fearful of being over- 
whelmed physically and/or culturally by 
the vastly greater numbers of the Bantu. 
To this is now added a new sense of 
strain, particularly for the growing body 
of Afrikaner urban workers, as the 
Bantu come increasingly to the cities to 
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take jobs created by South Africa’s in- 
dustrial revolution. | 


Apartheid 


Nationalists under both Hertzog and 
Malan have encouraged South African 
industrialization in order to free the 
country from economic dependence on 
other countries, in particular Great 
Britain. But, as Mrs. Van der Horst 
has pointed out, economic development 
of this type, particularly in a country 
with a relatively small white popula- 
tion and a shortage of skilled labor, 
tends to intermingle the different popu- 
lation elements and make for social 
mobility. Both processes run counter 
to traditional South African mores. It 
is largely because the Nationalists with 
their policy of apartheid, that is, rigid 
racial separation defined in law, promise 
more chance of maintaining these tra-_ 
ditional mores in the face of economic 
development that its program hes been 
so appealing to the average Afrikaner. 
In other words, apartheid, as the Na- 
tionalist sees it, is the means for pre- 
serving and even intensifying racial and 
social divisions in a dynamic economic 
situation, ` 

Some Nationalists, particulerly in 
SABRA (South African Bureau of Ra- 
cial Affairs) and the Dutch Reformed 
Church, have enunciated the corception 
of “ideal apartheid,’ that is, complete 
territorial separation between Europeans 
and Bantu. But this would involve 
such a revolution in South African life, 
which is built in every sphere on the 
basis of cheap native labor, that real- 
istic political leaders reject it as not 
currently feasible. Most proponents of 
ideal apartheid now hold it out as an 
ultimate goal, to be achieved perhaps 
in two or three hundred years. In this 
form, ideal apartheid provides a justifi- 
cation for the Nationalist policies of 
denying the Bantu rights in the Euro- 
pean areas in which they are employed, 
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as well as an encouragement for any 
move to build the Native Reserves into 
a Bantu national home. 

Apartheid legislation, as formulated 
by the Nationalists, has both goals: to 
keep the European areas of the Union 
under the exclusive control of white 
South Africans, and to promote a dis- 
tinctive life for the Bantu. Both build 
on traditional South African practices, 
a major reason why the main opposition 
group, the United party, finds it easier 
to criticize Nationalist apartheid legis- 
lation in details than in principle. 

The key to South African life, in fact, 
is that the great mass of European 
South Africans think of their country in 
the same terms as Americans, Canadi- 
ans, and Australians think of theirs, that 
is, as a white society dedicated to the 
values of Western civilization (except 
racial equality). For these South Afri- 
cans, the fact that a large majority of 
the people resident in the Union do not 
belong to this Western, white society 
provides problems with which the Eu- 
ropeans must cope rather than reasons 
for a fundamental reconsideration either 
of customary standards or basic prin- 
ciples. 


OPPOSITION PARTIES 


At the same time, there are some Eu- 
ropeans in South Africa who, either on 
grounds of expediency or of principle, 
oppose some or all aspects of the Na- 
tionalists’ apartheid policy. The United 
party itself has a wing which declares 
that the economic intermingling of South 
Africa’s peoples should be allowed to 
follow its own logic both in industry 
and in domicile. This group points out 
the handicap for economic development 
of putting impediments in-the way of 
encouraging a larger, permanently domi- 
ciled, and better-trained Bantu popula- 
tion in the European areas. In so do- 
ing, it is supported by, or (perhaps 
more accurately) reflects the views of, 
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secondary industry, which draws more 
than half its labor supply, including the 
semiskilled, from Bantu. 

Those who press the logic of the cur- 
rent situation still more rigorously, like 
the small, intellectual-based Liberal and 
Labour parties, maintain that political 


‘rights must also be extended to the 


Bantu as they acquire Western educa- 
tion and ways of life., For them, the 
obvious overcrowding in the Reserves 
coupled with the findings of the au- 
thoritative Fagan Report of 1948 that - 
more than half the Bantu are outside 
the reserves at any given time, indicates 
the fundamental fallacy of the Nation- 
alists’ assumption that the Reserves, 
even with the addition of the British 
Protectorates—Basutoland, Swaziland, 
and Bechuanaland—can ultimately sup- 
port the Bantu. Having thus attacked 
the rationalization of an ultimate ideal 
apartheid, not on the ground of desir- 
ability but of feasibility, they maintain 
that there remains no justification for 
excluding the Bantu from the political 
rights which should be the concomitant 
of his economic contribution within the 
Europedn areas. 

The Liberal party even went so far at _ 
its autumn 1954 Congress, under the 
urging of its Transvaal members, as to 
approve ultimate universal suffrage, thus 
going well beyond its original platform 
of “equal rights for all educated men.” 
Though it affirmed the view that uni- 
versal. suffrage could be achieved only 
by a series of stages, its acceptance of 
universal suffrage as an ultimate objec- 
tive, with all this would involve because 
of the numerical predominance of the 
non-European, is a radical innovation in 
political programs other than those of 
the non-Europeans themselves. 

This new stand of the Liberal party, 
however, is chiefly a reflection of its po- 
litical impotence. Though there may 
well be a growing liberalization of senti- 
ment towards the non-European, espe- 
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cially among English-speaking South Af- 
ricans, it is still far too weak and scat- 
tered to provide a base from which to 
win elections. This was proved deci- 
sively by the Provincial elections of 
1954, the first in which the Liberal 
party (which was formed after the 
United party defeat in 1953) had a 
chance to participate. Despite some 
able candidates and a great deal of 
hard campaigning, the Liberals proved 
unable to win-a seat, and in several 
cases lost their deposits. 

More surprisingly, the same fate was 
suffered by the Union Federal party, 
which had similarly broken away from 
the United party after the 1953 elec- 
tion. The Federalists are based chiefly 
in Natal, the predominantly English- 
speaking province, and are dedicated to 
retaining the link with the Crown, up- 
holding the English language and cul- 
ture, and, more vaguely, liberalizing the 
franchise provisions for non-Europeans. 


Though Nationalist statements on the . 


imminence of a republic in South Af- 
rica, particularly noticeable at their 
1954 Transvaal Provincial Congress, 
make the Federalist emphasis on the 
Crown the more important to many 
English-speaking South Africans, the 
party seems to have little future, and 
may well rejoin the United party in 
due course. 

Though the 1954 Provincial elections 
thus serve to confirm the position of the 
United party as the official Opposition. 
in what is still in effect a two-party sys- 
tem, they have not eased the strains ex- 
isting within that party. Its small but 
articulate liberal wing still feels that it 
can best serve its purposes from within 
rather than outside the party. None- 
theless, their effectiveness seems to have 
receded from the high-water mark of 
February 1954 when the United party 
leader, Mr. Strauss, took pains to en- 
dorse the growing economic integration 
of races in South Africa. The United 
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Party Transvaal Congress in the autumn 
of 1954 spent some nine hours debating 
the problem of freehold for non-Euro- 
peans in urban areas, and another four 
on the issue of African trade unions, 
both endorsed in part on earlier occa- 
sions but still resisted by many mem- 
bers of what still remains essentially a 
conservative party. The issue of a 
franchise for Africans was not even 
raised. In November 1954 the United 
party formally adopted at its Union 
biennial conference a statement on the 
non-Europeans which accepted their per- 
manent place within South African so- 
ciety. It is questionable, however, 
whether this offers a dynamic native 
policy which could provide an alterna- 
tive to that of the Nationalists. 


APARTHEID PROGRAMS 


As far as effective policy is concerned, 
therefore, the initiative remains with 
the Nationalists. They have incorpo- 
rated in legislation the main outlines of 
their apartheid policy and are now try- 
ing to carry it through in detail. The 
Group Areas Act, the cornerstone of 
residential apartheid, under which any 
area may be designated for the exclu- 
sive occupancy of any one race—Euro- 
peans, Bantu, Colored (mixed blood), 
Indians, or even Chinese, of whom there 
are a very small number—has not yet 
been put into effect anywhere because 
of the complexities involved. Under 
special legislation (the Natives Reset- 
tlement Act and the Natives Urban 
Areas Amendment Act), however, the 
government is removing the “black 
spots” in urban centers, particularly 
Johannesburg. In the Western Areas 
Removal Scheme, Bantu in townships 
adjoining European sections of Johan- 
nesburg are being forcibly moved to 
new sites further from the city, losing 
in the process some of the few freehold 
rights possessed by Bantu in European 
areas. Only as the result of insistence 


re 
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by the Johannesburg municipality are 
they being allowed in some compensa- 
tion to buy land in the Reserves. Simi- 
lar plans to remove “black spots” else- 
where and limit African residence in 
urban centers are causing concern to 
the municipalities (whose jurisdiction is 
being overridden), affecting land values 
because of uncertainties, and creating 
widespread ill feeling among non-Euro- 
peans. 

The Nationalists are also enforcing 
the legislation against Bantu influx into 
the cities: refusing them permits to en- 
ter some areas where living facilities 
seem inadequate though jobs are avail- 
able; making it more difficult for ‘“for- 
eign” natives, that is those from outside 
the Union, to hold positions in the 
cities; deporting unemployed natives 
from urban centers to the farms where 
there is great shortage of labor; and, 
constructively, insisting that munici- 
palities provide jobs for the Bantu born 
and brought up in their own locations. 
In some advanced towns like Boksburg 
on the Rand, Bantu are given a wide 
range of aptitude tests to determine 
where best they can be used. 


Bantu education and labor 


Less encouraging from the Bantu point 
of view is the legislation affecting their 
education, work, and organization. The 
Bantu Education Act, 1953, transferred 
native education (except higher and spe- 
cial education but including teacher 
training) from the provinces to the 
central government, placing it under the 
Department of Native Affairs, which is 
strongly imbued with apartheid phi- 
losophy, and- seeks to enforce a more 
uniform pattern of instruction by re- 
placing mission with so-called Bantu- 
controlled schools. The new arrange- 
ments avowedly seek to broaden the 
effect of education by bringing it to 


‘many more than the 40 per cent of 
Bantu children who now receive some 
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formal education; in March 1954 the 
Minister of Finance declared, however, 
that the government contributions to 
Bantu education would be pegged, and 
any increase in funds for schools must 
come from the Africans themselves. 
Moreover, the ultimate objective of the 
Act is said by the Minister to be to 
prepare the Bantu for “their opportuni- 
ties in life... in accord with the 
policy of the State.” Not surprisingly, 
many Africans fear that the end result 
of the legislation may be to reduce the 
quality of Bantu education and thus 
limit their professional opportunities 
still further. 

In economic life, recent apartheid 
legislation gives the Minister of Labor 
power to limit labor in certain industries 
to a particular race, thus making a 
vertical as well as the normal horizontal 
color bar. Though Bantu are not ordi- 
narily allowed to take positions desig- 
nated as skilled, there has been consid- 
erable downgrading of certain jobs, in 
practice, to allow Bantu to hold them— 
evidence of how difficult it is to resist 
the pressures caused by shortage of 
skilled labor. That this can or will be 
prevented by legislation seems unlikely. 
As far as industrial organization is con- 
cerned, however, the African is in a 
very weak position. African trade un- 
ions have never been recognized under 
the Industrial Conciliation Act, but in 
practice they have existed, and have 
had considerable effect from time to 
time. In presenting the Native Labor 
(Settlement of Disputes) Act, 1953, the 
Minister of Labor expressed the hope 
that it would-lead to the natural death 
of African trade unions. The measure 
sets up an elaborate hierarchy of boards 
to deal with industrial disputes in which 
Africans are involved. These boards 
have the power to make binding settle- 
ments, and Africans are represented only 
on the regional level. Since the Bantu 
have no right to strike, their present 
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possibilities of effective industrial in- 
fluence are slight. 


~- Native Reserves 


In the areas where Bantu organiza- 
tion is welcomed, thet is, in the Native 
Reserves, the Nationalists have con- 
sciously attempted to restore tribal di- 
visions and traditional lines of au- 
thority. Partly, this is to provide a 
reinforcement of Bantu culture and, 
to this extent, may be seen as one 
of the major manifestations of positive 
apartheid, that is, creative rather than 
restrictive. Many Bantu believe, how- 
ever, that tribalism is outworn and that 
the Bantu Authorities Act, 1951, now 
put into force at the tribal level in sev- 
eral small areas, seeks to thwart Afri- 
can nationalism rather than to give 
more self-government to rural Africans. 


Political organizations 


So far, the Nationalists have not di- 
rectly attacked the organizations through 
which the non-Europeans attempt to 
mobilize their nationalist sentiment and 
make it effective. The African National 
Congress, by far the most important or- 
ganization among the Bantu, worked in 
close conjunction with the South Afri- 
can Indian Congress in the defiance 
campaign of 1952. This campaign 
sought to arouse European sentiment 
against the so-called “unjust laws,” no- 
tably the pass laws under which every 
male African must possess a pass if he 
is outside the Reserves, but also the 
culling of cattle, the Bantu Authorities 
Act, the Group Areas Act, and the Sup- 
pression of Communism Act. Though 
little sympathy was roused among Eu- 
ropeans by the program of passive dis- 


_ obedience under which some eight thou- 


sand Africans voluntarily courted arrest 
and imprisonment, the defiance cam- 
paign made a considerable impact on 
the thinking of the authorities, who 
were surprised, and disturbed, by the 
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degree of organization and discipline 
displayed. 

_ Rather than launch a frontal attack 
‘on the organizations themselves, how- 
ever, the authorities have preferred to 
act against their leaders, who have been 
systematically prosecuted, condemned, 
immobilized, and forbidden to attend 
_meetings. The instruments used for the 
most part have been the Riotous As- 
semblies Act and the Suppression of 
Communism Act, 1951; the latter mekes 
it an offense to try to change the exist- 
ing social, industrial, economic, or po- 
litical structure of society by promoting 
disturbances or encouraging interracial 
hostility. This act was reinforced in 
the spring of 1953 by the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act and the Public Safety 
Act, which imposed heavy penalties, 
such as flogging, for many offenses, in- 
cluding advocacy of passive disobedi- 
ence These techniques have been ex- 
tremely effective in curbing non-Euro- 
pean action and, quite possibly, the 
extension of organization. Throughout 
1954, the African National Congress 
and the South African Indian Congress 
have been trying to organize a Congress 
of the People to draw up a Charter of 
Human Rights for Non-Europeans to 
dramatize their present position. It has 
yet to be seen, however, that they will 
be able to hold the mass meetings which 
they plan. 


DruEMMAS POSED BY APARTHEID 


While these restrictions may be effec- 
tive in preventing mass demonstrations 
“by the non-Europeans or even an ex- 
tension of their growing solidarity, they 
intensify rather than limit the bitter- 
ness felt by every educated and articu- 
late Bantu. In fact, the key feature of 
the present situation in South Africa is 
the increasing polarization of sentiment. 
To a degree, the adoption by the Lib- 
eral party of universal suffrage as an 
ultimate objective is a rather desperate 
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attempt to build a bridge between the 
non-Europeans and at least a small 


group of Europeans. The latter are well _ 


aware that the Suppression of Commu- 
nism Act has also been used against a 
very considerable number of white trade 
union leaders, with a consequent limita- 
tion of the effectiveness of the non-Na- 
tionalist trade unions which is not un- 
like that experienced by non-European 
organizations. By adopting the politi- 
cal objective which the more radical 
non-European organizations have been 
demanding for some time, the Liberal 
party is trying to indicate that it not 
only recognizes the similarities of the 
problems faced by liberal-minded Euro- 
peans to those of non-Europeans, but 
also that it believes all adults in South 
Africa, regardless of race, should share 
ultimately in the determination of its 
policies. But even so far-reaching (for 
European South Africans) a declaration 
seems to have done little to attract non- 
European leadership. What might have 
been taken with open hands only a short 
time ago is now regarded only with 
suspicion. 

This steady tendency for non-Euro- 
pean opinion to become more extreme, 
and estranged from all Europeans, is 
not only a result of European actions 
and attitudes; it helps in turr to create 
them. Short of large-scale violence, it 
is difficult to envisage any general ac- 
ceptance by European South Africans of 
ideal apartheid as an immediate neces- 
sity. But the Nationalists and the main 
body of the United party seem each to 
have been supported in their own views 
by the sense of growing intransigence 
among non-European leaders. Where 
the Liberal party is led to make more 
and more concessions to non-European 
sentiment—and thereby seems com- 
pletely to have eliminated itself from 
any chance of winning a seat in a par- 
liamentary or provincial election—the 
bulk of United party members become 
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increasingly cautious about endorsing 
policies which might lead to greater 
concentrations of non-Europeans near 
the cities or put more power in their 
hands. Convinced though they are that 
Bantu labor is essential to the economic 
development on which depends their 
own individual prosperity, as that of the 
country at large, they are hesitant about 
concessions like freeholds which do not 
offer any sure return. 

The approach of Nationalist leaders is 
still more clear cut. They endorse eco- 
nomic development but not at the ex- 
pense of what they see to be the primary 
objective—the security of Afrikaner- 
dom. Narrowly racial though this may 


seem at first glance, the Nationalist be- - 


lieves implicitly that it is bound up with 
the future of white civilization in South 
Africa. Thus they are prepared to wel- 
come into the Nationalist party any Eu- 
ropean who accepts their view of life 
and their political leadership. Confident 
that their approach to the non-Euro- 
pean offers the best and perhaps only 
hope of developing a modus vivendi in 
the world’s most complicated racial 
situation, they feel that ultimately all 
other Europeans must recognize this 
also. 

Moreover, the Nationalists believe that 
persistent political defeat, coupled with 
its obvious inner dissensions, will lead 
the United party to split even more 
than it did following the 1953 elections, 
with the hiving off of the Liberal and 
Union Federal party, and the rebel- 
lion against Strauss’s leadership which 
led to the expulsion of six United party 
members who have now formed the 
Conservative party. In the long run, 
then, the Nationalists believe that the 
desire to share in political power, plus 
the growing intransigence of the non- 
Europeans, will lead to a common white 
front under their direction. 

What stands in the way of this de- 
velopment? Perhaps the hope of the 
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United party that it can regain political 
power, though this is very slim. More 
particularly, a fundamental—though per- 
haps not unbridgeable—difference in po- 
litical attitudes and objectives. The 
Nationalist party accepts the parlia- 
mentary system because it has not been 
curbed by it in its progress towards po- 
litical power. No other system, in fact, 
offers the Nationalists so good a chance 
to win decisive political power with a 
minority of the votes. But the Na- 
tionalist attitude both to the Citizen- 
ship Act and the Representation of 
Voters Bill shows a lack of feeling for 
the normal conventional restraints of 
the parliamentary system which is dis- 
concerting to many of their opponents. 
In the Citizenship Act, passed by a very 
small majority shortly after they came 
into office, the Nationalists removed the 
special privileges customarily granted to 
British immigrants in gaining citizen- 
ship, despite the widespread protests of 
most of the English-speaking minority 
in the country, the group most particu- 
larly affected. 

The Representation of Voters Bill has 
had a more checkered career. Intended 
to make political apartheid complete by 
removing the Colored from the Com- 
mon Roll in Cape Province, the Nation- 
alists have tried one expedient after an- 
other: action by a simple majority, 
which was declared unconstitutional by 
the Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court; making Parliament itself a High 
Court with ultimate jurisdiction over 
the Constitution, which was similarly 
declared unconstitutional; and several 
more recent attempts to secure the nec- 
essary two-thirds majority within Par- 
liament itself. On the one hand, it may 
be said that the recent consistency with 
which the constitutional approach has 
been used undercuts criticism of earlier 
methods. At the same time, the rank 
and file, as well as some more promi- 
nent figures in the party, have fre- 
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quently demanded packing the Supreme 
Court or the Senate to bypass constitu- 
tional forms. It is this tendency in the 
Nationalist party to seek objectives by 
whatever means are feasible which con- 
stitutes its greatest difference from the 
traditionally minded, conservative, and 
highly constitutional United party. 

Other differences between the parties 
might be more easily overcome. The 
United party includes not only all the 
English-speaking not in one or other of 
the minor parties but also a substantial 
number of Afrikaners. It still receives 
some 20 to 30 per cent of Afrikaans 
votes. But these are being whittled 
away as the pressures of militant Afri- 
kanerdom increase. Even the English- 
speaking may gradually be attracted to 
the Nationalists if the constitutional 
issue is once settled. Big business and 
industry in the Union get along well 
with the Nationalists, who have had a 
good record of prosperity, likely to con- 
tinue. But this accretion will be slow, 
and over a long period of time. 


FUTURE ROLE of NON-EUROPEANS 


Decisive to the situation, in the long 
run, are the non-Europeans. Not much 
action can be expected from the million 
Colored, most of them in Cape Province, 
despite their resentment at being dis- 
placed from the coveted role of “ap- 
pendage to the whites,” as Hertzog 
called them, and made to feel the sting 
of apartheid. In fact, of all the groups 
in the Union, the Colored have been 
most affected by apartheid legislation, 
though this is, in some measure, because 
they had fewer restrictions previously 
than either Indians or Africans. But 
despite their resentments the Colored ` 
have been singularly lacking in ability 
to weld themselves into a cohesive group 
or to work with other non-Europeans. 
Even their Marxism tends to be Trots- 
kyite. 

The Indians are a relatively small but 
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potent group. Their third of a million 
are mostly in Natal; a small but influ- 
ential group is on the Rand in the 
Transvaal. Their strength is in the in- 
telligence, training, and sense of pur- 
pose of the leaders of the more radical 
group; it lies also in the support they 
secure, implicitly or explicitly, from 
India. Discrimination against Indians 
in South Africa is spread before the 
United Nations annually by the Indian 
government, evidence of its continuing 
concern. 

In the end, however, it is the Afri- 
cans, or Bantu, who by sheer weight of 
numbers will be the decisive factor. 
Many of them are still satisfied by 
the opportunities they receive; others 
scarcely know about anything beyond 
their kraal or village limits. But the 
most significant fact about the Bantu 
is the rapidity with which the ideas and 
sentiments of so many of them have 
changed. Six years ago, economic con- 
cessions would have been enough to 
consolidate the moderates in their po- 
sitions of leadership in Bantu organiza- 
tions; perhaps two years ago, political 
overtures would have been enough. By 
now, it is doubtful whether any conces- 
sions would satisfy the younger, more 
radical leaders, many of whom are Com- 
munist trained or influenced. Yet it is 
difficult to evaluate either what they 
think or how they are going to act. 
The barriers built by the Nationalists 
with great skill, the constant police 
espionage, the immobilization of the 
relatively few leaders, dam up resent- 
ment; there are few clues to how this 
bitterness can or will express itself. If 
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it is in violence, then the retaliation will 
be so terrible that it may take years to 
rebuild a nationalist movement among 
the Africans. Passive resistance of any 
obvious sort brings individual retalia- 
tion which is a powerful deterrent. Per- 
haps only a complete economic boycott 
could be totally effective, yet the diffi- 
culties in the way of organizing it, par- 
ticularly in the face of current restric- 
tions, are enormous. 

Some people believe that economic ad- 
vance may siphon off pressures by giving 
non-Europeans the chance for individual 
advancement. Yet it seems more likely 
that the consequences of economic ad- 
vance will be a greater awareness of how 
much is still being withheld in the way 
of social, residential, and political privi- 
leges. 

Within this broader setting, white 
South Africa continues its parliamentary 
and party activity. If never consulted, 
the non-European is at least never ig- 
nored. Increasingly the focus of atten- 
tion is upon him in party programs, 
speeches, and legislation. This is some- 
thing relatively new in South African 
affairs, which used to be dominated by 
the old struggle between Boer and 
Briton, or, in the newer terminology, 
Afrikaner and English-speaking South 
African. That division remains and is 
temporarily acute because of.the mili- 
tancy of Afrikanerdom, But its future 
depends on how dangerous non-Euro- 
pean tension becomes This rests, in 
turn, on the degree to which the aspira- 
tions of the non-Europeans are satisfied, 
either within the program of apartheid 
or despite it. 
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Dynamics of Urbanization in Africa 


By Daner F. McCALL 


OWN life, and a constantly increas- 

ing movement of people to the ex- 
panding towns, is one of the most strik- 
ing characteristics of present-day Africa. 
Town life, in itseli, is not new to the 
continent. An early Dutch merchant 
was surprised at the size and orderliness 
of Benin City and compared it favora- 
bly with the Amsterdam of his time; 
Diogo Cam was impressed by the efficient 
organization of the capital of the Ba- 
kongo kingdom; Arabic writers testify 
to an extensive development of urban 
centers in the medieval Sudanic Em- 
pires; and there are the immense ruins 
of stone towers and walls of Zimbabwe 
in Central Africa. The Yoruba people 
are particularly noted for their propen- 
sity to build large towns; Ibadan, the 
third largest town in Africa, has often 
elicited surprise that it could survive on 
an essentially indigenous basis. 

These old towns, however, were dif- 
ferent from modern African towns in 
several ways: they were different in 
structure in that they were organized on 
the basis of kinship, and power and 
commerce were channeled through that 
form of organization; they were differ- 
ent in scale? in two ways, in actual size 
and in extent of outside contact; and 
they were parochial in culture. 

Many of these older towns have dis- 
appeared and those which remain, like 


Kano, have been modified and are being’ 


further transformed. The new cities 
and towns are the result of contact with 
the West; one writer says that the cities 
are a colonial creation,? and another, 


1 Godfrey and Monica Wilson, The Analysis 
of Social Change (Cambridge, Eng. Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1945), Chap XI 

2 Georges Balandier, “Document du travail,” 
presented at the UNESCO Conference in 
Abidjan, 1954. 


that the city is the creation of the whites 
and peopled by blacks.’ The old towns 
grew out of, and maintained, their dis- 
tinctive cultures; in the new towns, Af- 
ricans who are being urbanized are also, 
to some extent, being westernized. The 
old towns had trade with some other 
areas, but the new towns are an integral 
part of the network of world trade. 
This paper is concerned only with the 
new type of town. 

The proportion of people living under 
urban conditions is already significant, 
but it is not possible to give exact figures 
for the whole area because of the in- 
adequacy of available statistics. How- 
ever, in the Union of South Africa, 
where the process of town growth has 
gone farthest, approximately 25 per cent 
of Africans are living in towns,* but in 
some territories, particularly in East Af- 
rica, the number may fall below 5 per 
cent. North and West Africa come next 
after the Union in the matter of urban 
growth, and Central Africa has shown a 
considerable recent growth. 


Factors IN URBAN DEVELOPMENT 


The towns are administrative and 
commercial centers; they are therefore 
the nexus between Africa and Europe. 
As investments increase, urban growth ` 
accelerates. Towns are a symbol and an 
index of economic development. The 
rate of growth of African towns in this 
century has been rapid but this pace has 
accelerated astonishingly during World 
War II, owing largely to the need of the 
West for strategic materials and bases. 


3J. Dresch, “Ville Congolaise,” Revue de 
Géographie Humaine et d’Ethnologie, Vol. 3 
(1949); quoted by Balandier 

4 Sheila T. Van der Horst, “The Union of 
South Africa Economic Problems in a Multi- 
racial Situation,” in this issue of Tae ANNALS 
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In the postwar period a number of 
factors, such as the desire of the Euro- 
pean powers to meet the threat of anti- 
colonialism, the acceptance of the doc- 


trine’ that rich countries should help 


poor countries, increased knowledge of 
African economic problems, the gener- 
ally increased scope of governmental ac- 
tivity in business, and a feeling that the 
African people should be rewarded for 
their loyalty during the war, combined 
to encourage the public sector of invest- 
ments which it is hoped will stimulate 
private investment.’ All of the terri- 
tories have development plans envisaging 
extention of transportation and commu- 
nication systems, education and medical 
programs, and electrification and indus- 
trialization which, if successful, will un- 
doubtedly contribute to urban growth.° 

The harnessing of hydroelectric power, 
of which Africa has an enormous poten- 
tial, is now in varying stages of planning 
or realization in various parts of the 
continent. The utilization of this power 
will necessitate new industries which will 
require labor, and since the only reser- 
voir of labor is the subsistence sector, 
more and more people will be drawn out 
of the tribal villages to build new towns 
and to enlarge the old ones.” 

This period has already witnessed the 


5 Cf. Raymond Bertieaux, Aspects de PIn- 
dustrialisation en Afrique Centrale (Brussels: 
Institut des Relations Internationales, 1953), 
p. 24. 

® Organization for European Economic Co- 
operation, Investments in Overseas Territories, 
in Africa South of the Sakara (Paris, 1951). 

7 Industrialization based on electiicity and 
automotive transport, unlike that based on 
steam and railways, need not result in exces- 
sive concentration, but it can be assumed that, 
even with planning for a dispersed develop- 
ment of industry (of which there has been no 
indication as yet), any increase in industrializa- 
tion in Africa will contribute somewhat to 
urban growth Cf. William F. Ogburn, “In- 
ventions of Local Transportation and the Pat- 
terns of Cities,” in Paul Hatt and Albert J. 
Reiss, Jr. (Eds), Reader in Urban Sociology 
(Glencoe, Hl.: The Free Press, 1951), p. 262. 
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development of some secondary industry 
which, outside the Union of South Af- 
rica, is relatively insignificant in the 
total economy but is important in regard 
to urban growth. Some production for 
the local market has begun. Furniture, 
cement, bread, beer, and cigarettes are 
now being made, and textiles are being 
machine woven from local cotton. 

A favorable world market has fur- 
thered the increase of cash crops; and 
finally, in certain areas, there has been 
a transfer of some capital from Asia. 
Such developments help to explain the 
fact that several towns have doubled 
their populations in the last decade. 

It should be recognized that the econ- 
omy of an African territory is a fragile 
one. It is an adjunct of the economy of 
the metropolitan power and would be 
the first to be affected in the event of a 
slump. The emphasis on mining, and 
the tendency toward monoculture with 
the consequent dependence on a single 
export, or at best on a small number of 
exports, make an African economy ex- 
tremely vulnerable. 


A fragile economy 


The modern African town did not 
grow out of the needs of, and in service 
to, its own hinterland; its primary re- 
lationship is to Europe. In many cases 
it has grown beyond the capacity of its 
hinterland to support it without radical 
agricultural reform, which has not been 
achieved anywhere as yet, so that some 
of the food for townsmen has to be im- 
ported from overseas. Even so, some of 
the towns are a burden upon the land; 
wood and charcoal are brought to the 
town, where people can afford higher 
prices, and fuel becomes scarce in vil- 
lages at considerable distances from the 
urban market.® 


8 Similar effects in the competition for water 
supplies and other goods were pointed out by 
Lewis Mumford, “The Costs of Costiveness,” 


; 
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In any economy there is an exodus 
from the towns when commerce de- 
clines, but in Africa a slump not only 
would mean an abrupt halt in town 
growth and a dispersal of urbanites but 
the villages probably could not absorb 
them. The land under the present 
methods of farming could not tolerate a 
return of the urban population to agri- 
culture. 

African territories, like other places, 
cannot hope to achieve autarchy, but an 
increase in food production and the pro- 


‘duction of more ‘ndustrial goods for 
-local consumption would make the econ- 


omy healthier and the basis of town 
growth more secure. For the most part, 
industry means processing for export. 
The oil from peanuts and palm nuts is 
being extracted; logs are being sawed 
into boards; some ores are smelted into 
ingots of the metal. This reduces the 
shipping space needed, thereby lowering 
transport costs, creates more jobs, which 
require more training for new skills, and 
increases the amount of money in local 
circulation; the result is an increase in 
urban activity but not in economic 
stability. 


THE Town AND Its, HINTERLAND 


The towns and the countryside are 
inseparably interrelated; in truth, they 
are different aspects of the same reality 
—like the two faces of a coin. The 
character of the town is determined, 
among other things, by the nature of the 
hinterland from which it draws its labor 
force and for which it acts as emporium. 
But rural life has been transmuted by 
the same forces that have given rise to 
the towns. Money transactions are re- 
placing traditional exchanges of gifts in 
kind and service. Crops are grown for 





in his The Culture of Cities (New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company, 1938), pp. 240 ff. 


export now as well as to fill compound 
storage bins. Much of the money in 
circulation in the villages has been re- 
mitted to rural families by absent mem- 
bers working in the towns, mines, and 
plantations.’ 

African society has been affected to 
such an extent by the impact of the 
West that the tribe is a sick institution 
even in the rural areas.!®° The super- 
imposition of outside authority, the in- 
trusion of proseletyzing religions which 
attack the ideological foundations of 
tribal authority, the values of the mar- 
ket place superseding the values of the 
kinship system and allowing commoners 
to become richer than the chief, all con- 
tributed to the decline in effectiveness 
of tribal organization. The necėssity of 
meeting new situations for which there 
were no tribal precedents, the temporary 
or permanent loss of much tribal man- 
power to outside employment, the cor- 
ruption of chiefs in their role of cus- 
todian of land, and the venality of many 
of them in spending such profits for per- 
sonal use have further reduced the ca- 
pacity of tribal organization to function. 

The social disorganization of the coun- 
tryside further contributes to the growth 
of the towns, which, to a greater extent, 
are able to provide the basis for the 
synthesis of a new society. 


? United Nations, Enlargement of the Ex- 
change Economy in Tropical Africa (New 
York, 1954), p 30. 

10 Kofi Abrefa Busia, The Position of the 
Chief in the Modern Political System of 
Ashanti (London: Oxford University Press for 
the International African Institute, 1951); 
Monica Hunter, Reaction to Conquest: Effects 
of Contact with Europeans on the Pondo of 
South Africa (London: H Milford, published 
for the International Institute of African Lan- 
guages and Cultures „by Oxford University 
Press, 1936); Raymond Leslie Buell, Liberia: 
A Century of Survival, 1847-1947 (Philadel- 
phia; University of Pennsylvania Press, 1947), 
p. 13; Louis S. B. Leakey, Mau Mau and the 
Kikuyu (London: Methuen & Co, 1952). 
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DIVERSITY AND SIMILARITY OF TOWNS 


In a continent as large as Africa, one 
would expect some regional variation, 
and, of course, these differences are felt 
in the structure and life of the towns. 
National differences among Europeans 
as well as the diversity of tribal cul- 
tures, length of contact, religion, avail- 
ability of education and the type of- 
fered, altitude, latitude, and climate 
contrive to give different towns different 
characteristics, but all are undergoing 
more or less identical processes although 
the outcome may vary from place to 
place because of different combinations 
of such factors. 

Given this range of variation, it is 
difficult to make any generalization on 
the characteristics of urban centers that 
would be true of the whole continent. 
The fact that we are dealing mainly 
with the process of urbanization allows 
us to consider some details as irrelevant, 
but even in the realm of process there 
are variations. Only the central tend- 
encies can be indicated. 

All Africans living in, or moving into, 
towns find their customs affected by 
the fact that town relationships are 
predominately universalistic rather than 
particularistic; *™ all statuses, except ra- 
cial, are achieved rather than ascribed; 
and kinsmen make up only a small part 
of the people with whom they daily 
interact. Contacts are numerous but 
casual; relationships involve segmental 
roles rather than the whole personality; 
ethnic and cultural heterogeneity, mo- 
bility, the impersonal nature of com- 
mercial contracts, and the mere numbers 
of the community combine to give the 
individual an anonymity which lessens 
the effectiveness of- approval and deri- 


11 Marion Levy, Jr, The Structure of So- 
ciety (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1952), pp 248 ff. 
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sion of others in control of behavior,?? 
so that law enforcement agencies become 
indispensable. The division of labor 
has antisocial forms and crime is a pro- 
fession. 

The conditions of employment entail 
the necessity of regularity and punc- 
tuality, forcing change from habits based 
on rural seasonal patterns. Training on 
the job gives new motor habits and 
skills. Common experience encourages 
organization for common interests. A 
greater variety of goods are available, 
and new standards of living can be 
aspired to, even if they are not always 
reached. 

The town is a source of social change 
because it has its own necessities of 
organization, arising out of its economic 
functions and the ethnic diversity of its 
population, but it is also a transmitter of 
other forces, such as education and com- 
merce, which also make for a social 
change. The town is both a response to 
forces of change and a focus for them, 
a -place where they operate more in- 
tensively. 


SEQUENCES OF URBAN GROWTH 


The following outline of urban growth 
is an abstraction which applies, within 
limits, to most African towns. Al- 
though only a few have yet completed 
the process, they generally can be placed 
somewhere along this line of develop- 
ment. 

Before the town is founded, there is a 
tribal population, probably sparsely set- 
tled and living by subsistence farming. 
A few intruding Europeans select a site 


12 “Informal means of social control—such 
as gossip . . . could remain powerless were it 
not for the fact that they are backed up by 
economic pressures. . . . "—Svend Riemer, | 
“Villagers In Metropolis,” in Edgar A. Schuler 
et al. (Eds.), Outside Readings in Sociology’ 
(New York: The Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, 1952), p 648 
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suitable for mining, or for a port, a 
trading station, or a headquarters for 
regional administration. 

There might alreedy have been a vil- 
lage at the spot; in fact, that might 
have been one of the reasons for choos- 
ing the site. A certain amount of Jabor 
is needed for the activities which Euro- 
peans have begun, and this is hired 
from the village and the surrounding 
countryside. As the enterprise expands, 
labor is drawn from greater distances, 
and as the number of people increases, 
it becomes necessary for the supply of 
food and other necessities to be or- 
ganized, and fot the community to be 
governed. This, in turn, means addi- 
tional employment and adds to the 
growth of the town. 

At first tribesmen come into the town 
to earn money for a specific purpose, 
such as to pay taxes or to buy a bicycle, 
and consider their stay in town as a 
temporary sojourn. They may return 
when other needs arise; in fact, the de- 
sires and necessities for which money 
is required tend to become recurrent 
and the habit is formed of spending a 
certain number of months each year in 
town. 

Some skills as well as muscle power 
are needed: tallying and keeping records 
requires schooling, and certain manual 
operations require training. Clerks and 
experienced workmen may be brought in 
from older towns, or even from Europe, 
but eventually a school is indispensable 
for the continuance of the commercial 
and governmental functions of the town. 
When a school is established, it may be 
under the auspices of a religious mission 
and dedicated to other purposes, but 
most of its graduates will generally find 
employment as clerks. Manual training 
is often furnished by the employing 
company on an apprenticeship basis. 

The kinds of taszs performed in the 
town will multiply; agricultural prod- 
ucts that in the beginning were merely 


collected for export may now be proc- 
essed first. Even services necessary to 
the town itself contribute to specializa- 
tion. As the complexity of labor re- 
quirement increases, employers encour- 
age workers to stay on the jobs for 
which they have been trained. For 
the employees, a rise in income makes it 
feasible to keep a family in town. 

At this point, the town has a few 
permanent residents who are outnum- 
bered by the temporary residents, and 
in addition there are always some visi- 
tors who come for various reasons. 
This majority of temporary residents 
are semiurban, semirural, spending part 
of their time in town and part on their 
farms. Of them, one might say that, 
in general, the child grows up in the vil- 
lage, the young man comes into the 
town to earn a living and, when aged, 
returns to the village. This type of 
town dweller is tied to his rural rela- 
tives and they to him; they send him 
food from time to time and he sends 
money home, and they cultivate the 
fields which will support him in his old 
age. 

There is a great deal of movement 
back and forth between the country and 
the town at this stage; relatives may 
come to visit a man and crowd into his 
quarters while they sample the excite- 
ments of the town or look for work; 
and he fairly regularly goes home to 
rest and to display his acquisition of 
goods and to distribute some of them to 
kin and relatives by marriage. To the 
degree that this situation obtains, it 
minimizes the development of distinc- 
tive contrasts in urban and rural traits. 
As long as these ties last, a villager has 
somewhere to stay in the town and 
someone to show him around the pit- 
falls and through the intricacies of the 
maze of urban relationships; the vil- 
lager is abashed at the strangeness and 
the complexity of the town but does 
not feel completely solitary and lost. 


. 
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Equally important, the townsman avoids 
making changes in habits that will alien- 
ate his rural kinsmen to whom he will 
return. 

During this period, country patterns 
tend to persist in the town, but town 
ideas also get disseminated to the vil- 
lages, and the difference in the rate of 
change between the two is thus lessened. 

The demographic structure of an Af- 
rican town, during this phase, is differ- 
ent from, and inverse to, that of the 
rural areas. The town has a preponder- 
ance of males and youth. There are 
comparatively few children in the towns 
and very few of the aged, but between 
the ages of seventeen and fifty, that is, 
the employable years, an individual has 
a greater chance of survival in the town. 
The number of females, smaller in total 
than that of the males, shows the same 
bell-shaped distribution in ages. The 
newer the town, the greater the unbal- 
ance in the demographic structure; the 
older the town, other things (such as 
the government’s urban policy) being 
equal, the greater the approach to 
demographic stability. 


Toward demographic stability 


The subsequent developments in town 
growth are largely measures tending to- 
ward demographic stability, that is, to 
a lessening of the disproportion in the 
sex and age ratios. One important pre- 
requisite for stabilization of town popu- 
lations is housing. African townsmen, 
primarily, are a labor force, and it is 
cheaper for employers to provide hous- 
ing for a single man than for a family. 
If a married man is hired, he is fre- 
quently given the same-sized quarters 
as a single man; when the married man 
later wants to visit his family, he may 
quit his job and hope to find another 
when he returns. This means high 
_turnover of labor, which in turn con- 
tributes to keeping low the level of skill, 
so that the employer is constrained to 
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offer inducements, at least to his more 
skilled workers, to remain; better hous- 
ing is often provided for this reason. 
Skilled workers tend to change jobs less 
often than the unskilled. 

Another prerequisite for demographic 
stability of the towns is a larger income 
for the urban family. In the country, 
the wife supplements the husband’s in- 
come by her labor on the farm; in the 
town there are usually few opportunities 
for her to contribute to the family in- 
come. In the Union of South Africa, 
an increasing number of urban African 
women are employed in domestic serv- 
ice and other occupations. Many, how- 
ever, are dependent ón earnings from 
illicit beer brewing; income from this 
traffic is curtailed by frequent police 
raids. In West Africa, women are petty 
traders who sell food, cloth, cigarettes, 
and many other things; and some earn 
more—a few, much more—than their 
husbands. This economic opportunity, 
as well as the age of the towns, explains 
the more nearly normal sex ratio found 
there. 

A further prerequisite for stabilization 
is a system of social services. Kin 
groups, due to dispersal, can no longer 
fulfill their mutual obligations to help 
an individual in distress. Welfare costs 
have to be born by the governments, 
and this helps to account for adminis- 
trative ambivalence towards urban sta- 
bilization. 

In South Africa, a further factor 
slows down but does not reverse the 
tendency toward stabilization. The phi- 
losophy of apartheid designates the Af- 
rican as essentially a rural being, and 
the town is considered as belonging to 
the white man. The African can come 
to the town on sufferance when the pur- 
pose is for the service of the white man, 
but it is thought proper that the Afri- 
can’s wife should stay on the reserve 
and keep a farm; economic develop- 
ment, however, has made this impos- 
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sible, and cities are building housing for 

African families despite the contradic- 

tion of this action with the prevailing 
~ ideology. 

In spite of these obstacles, the growth 
of commerce and industry with its divi- 
sion of labor and specialization and the 
fight against high rates of labor turn- 
over, constantly force increased stabili- 
zation. 

As long as an unbalanced sex ratio 
continues it has serious implications in 
regard to family life, birth rate, and 
mobility. Many of the men in the 
towns are bachelors, but those who are 
married may keep their wives in the 
country to cultivate the farms, although 
a wife sometimes joins her husband in 


“C the town. If a man is a polygynist, he 


is able to achieve both ends of having a 
wife with him and one tending the dis- 
tant farm. 

The scarcity of women in towns mili- 


- tates against the fidelity of a town wife, 


who is unceasingly importuned during 
her husband’s absence at work by nu- 
merous womanless men. A husband 
sometimes sends his wife back to the 
village, where his relatives can guard 
her chastity, and then, perhaps, he be- 
gins to prey upon some other man’s 
wife, or forms a liaison with an un- 
married woman, or consorts with prosti- 
tutes. Sexual infidelity is a frequent 
source of friction and a significant fac- 
tor in the brittleness of urban marriage. 

This separation of many of the men 
in the towns from the women in the vil- 
lages has a depressing effect upon the 
birth rate and population growth. In 
comparison with the rest of the world, 
Africa appears sparsely populated, and 
many development plans hinge upon 
availability of labor supply. Popula- 
tion has increased owing to suppression 
of warfare, improvement of sanitation 
and health facilities, and rising levels 
of living, but a continuation of the un- 
balanced sex ratio in both towns and 
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rural areas may slow down the rate of 
increase. 


Beginnings of classes 


As the urban population progresses 
toward stabilization and tends to be- 
come distinct from the rural popula- 
tion, further divisions in the urban 
population take place. An incipient 
class structure appears. Wealth, edu- 
cation, and occupation set some apart 
from others less favored or gifted, or 
perhaps merely newcomers, and doing 
the less remunerative work. 

Differences in fortune, training, and 
ability in the competitive towns give 
rise to a number of stations, or statuses, 
which approximate classes, whose mem- 
bers influence each other in evolving 
group mores which are a departure from 
the past. 

Several factors hinder the solidifica- 
tion of classes in urban Africa. One 
such factor is the continuation of kin 
obligations, which drain the resources 
of the successful individual to aid his 
less fortunate relatives. Another is that 
trade is dominated by European, Asian, 
and Levantine merchants, and a large, 
well-to-do African middle class based 
on commerce is prevented from arising. 
Discrimination, which varies in ‘degree 
(and in the rationalization for it) in 
different territories but is never absent, 
puts all Africans in one category and all 
Europeans in another. As long as the 
European fills the dominant role and is 
exclusive, the emergent upper group of 
Africans will feel psychologically bound 
to the lower group. And frequently 
housing shoftages prevent the rising 
elite from separating itself residentially 
from the other elements.2* 

The lesser differentiation of women 


183M. McCulloch, Swvey of Recent and 
Current Field Studies on the Social Effects of 
Economic Development in Inter-Tropical Af- 
rica (UNESCO, in preparation). 
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also retards class formation. Women 
receive less education than men and al- 
though more urban women than rural 
women are literate, still the number is 
small. The occupational opportunities 
for a woman are limited and in some 
places absent, so that she is less affected 
by these modifying influences than the 
man, and because she is not employed, 
she is free to visit the country relatives 
and may keep up the contact with her 
husband’s kin as well. as with her own. 
Therefore, the woman, generally, is 
more conservative, more apt to preserve 
the traditional customs, and less likely 
to take up town ways that are glar- 
ingly different. To some extent illiter- 
ate wives slow the rate of internaliza- 
tion of urban attitudes by the husband 
and are not able to identify themselves 
on his level of the class structure. 

Children also are often not able .to 
identify with the father’s status because 
of the common practice of sending chil- 
dren to, grow up in the country with 
relatives; accordingly, adjustments to 
urban and class attitudes have to be 
made as adults, after rural patterns have 
been set. Thus men show the marks of 
class more than their wives and chil- 
dren, a fact which raises the question 
whether class exists, since class is usu- 
ally considered as being composed of 
families. Among the elite especially, 
where families tend to be stabilized, 
this less often applies. 

Class formation tolls the knell of 
tribalism in the urban environment. 
The marks of class are independent of 
the marks of tribal membership; classes 
comprise people of various tribes. A 
European language is not only a means 
of communication but a symbol of status 
(like European clothes) for the elite. 
For other levels, a vernacular lingua 
franca usually serves the multitribal 
population. The lines are still fluid and 
the word “class” should be used with 
care, but we are not dealing with a 
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static situation and it is necessary to 
indicate the trend. 


Old and new overlapping 


The processes outlined above are op- 
erative simultaneously and are interre- 
lated. In the towns we see the old and 
the new, the contrasts and conflicts of 
Africa, the past refusing to die and the 
future struggling to be born. Nowhere 
has the town completely sloughed off 
its tribal background; nowhere has the 
urban synthesis finally jelled; but ev- 
erywhere change is moving in that di-. 
rection. It is not implied here that 
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there is a renunciation of all African . 


cultural features but merely of tradi- 
tional organization. 


x URBAN SOCIAL STRUCTURE 


The feeling of ethnic solidarity car- 
ries over into the town and is espe- 
cially important for new arrivals. Some 
sections of towns tend toward a tribal 
or language homogeneity. Even when 
this is not possible, some form of or- 
ganization is usually felt necessary for 
the protection of the members of a com- 
mon ethnic group in the strange envi- 
ronment of the town. Each “strangers’ 
community” may elect a headman to 
represent it, and town authorities some- 
times find it convenient to deal with cer- 


~ 
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tain matters through the several head- ` 


men of the various tribal elements. Or 
a Tribal Union may be formed for 
mutual aid. 

On the other hand, mutual sharing 
groups in which each contributing mem- 
ber takes the “kitty” in rotation exclude 
kinsmen, since custom frowns on ex- 
actness in exchanges between kinsmen. 
Other collectivities which have begun to 
knit the disparate tribal elements into 
common units are schools, churches, 
trade unions, political parties, nation- 


alist movements, and public places of y 
recreation such as beer halls and foot- ~ 


ball fields. The more that Africans 
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identify themselves with these groups, 
the less important tribal affiliation be- 
_comes; these associations perform serv- 
ices, or create outlets for emotion and 
energy, that formerly were found in the 
tribal organization. 


Classes 


The upper stratum of African so- 
ciety, which one could logically term a 
middle class,!* keeping in mind that the 
European forms the upper class, in- 
cludes the most educated, who in some 
places may be university graduates 
trained in Europe or America, and in 
other places locally educated persons of 
lower level; the upper ranks of govern- 


__Ment service, which may mean Senior 


n 


Civil Service, or merely chief clerks; the 
most responsible employees of commer- 
cial firms, which may be managerial staff 
or only storekeepers or cashiers; per- 
haps teachers, headmasters of schools, 
and ministers of religion; and some- 
times privately established professional 
men, or traders successful enough to 
survive the non-African competition. 
The actual composition varies with the 
occupational opportunities in the terri- 
tory, which in turn depend upon eco- 
nomic, educational, and administrative 
conditions. 

Between the elite and the laborers 
are an artisan group—tailors, shoemak- 
ers, goldsmiths, masons, carpenters, and 
other skilled workers. Even where the 
level of skill is low and the craft could 
be learned in a few months, the ap- 
prenticeship is for a number of years, 
so that ordinarily anyone out of his 
teens would be discouraged from be- 
ginning, but there is nothing actually to 
prevent anyone from moving from the 
category of laborer to that of artisan or 
even to the elite, if he can acquire the 
education and the income. 

144G D. H. Cole, “The Conception of the 


Middle Class,” in Schuler et al. (Eds.), op. cit. 
supra (note 12), pp, 345 ff. 
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Family 


The above positions and institutions 
in the social structure are innovations, 
but previously existing institutions, such 
as the family, are modified in the new 
milieu. An African who ventures into 
a town is an offshoot of a kin group, 
and others may follow to the extent 
that they can be supported; but those 
who cluster around the man who has 
gained a foothold in the town are only 
a fragment of his primary group. The 
family in the town exists under diff- 
culties and tends to approximate the 
nuclear family in form, that is, a hus- 
band, wife, and children. Other rela- 
tives found in the compound of the ex- 
tended family in the country are found 
more rarely in town dwellings. 

When a crisis arises and the members 
of the nuclear family want to discuss it 
with others, being habituated to the ex- 
tended family of the villages, they call 
in whatever kinsman, no matter how 
distant, who happens to be in the town. 
Proximity in space takes the place of 
closeness of relationship in the town. 


Marriage 


In most areas, there are three kinds 
of marriage which are recognized as 
legal: civil, church, and customary. 
The first two are on the Western model 
and the latter is supposed to be accord- 
ing to tribal customs. In fact, however, 
customary law cannot operate effectively 
to attain traditional goals in the towns *® 
because a marriage is a contract between 
families and not merely between indi- 
viduals, and it often happens that both 
of the families are not in the town and 
may even be unknown to each other. 
Traditional gifts are usually commuted 
to money, and labor services, if ob- 


15 A. L. Epstein, The Administration of 
Justice and the Urban African: A Study of 
Urban Native Courts in Northern Rhodesia, 
London: Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1953. 
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served, are shortened in time. Fur- 
thermore, customary law marriage be- 
tween members of different tribes is an 
anomaly unless, as sometimes happens, 
both agree to accept one of the tribal 
forms. If a man is an immigrant into 
a town where one tribe is dominant he 
may do this. In addition to legal mar- 
riage, there are casual unions which 
break up when either party so desires. 


OUTLOOK 


The towns and cities will play an in- 
creasingly vital part in the life of Af- 
- rica. The town is the door through 
which Africa is entering the modern 
world. Civilization in the twentieth cen- 
tury is an urban civilization. “The in- 
fluences which cities exert upon the so- 
cial life of man are greater than the 
ratio of the urban population would 
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indicate, for the city ... is the initi- 
ating and controlling center of economic, 
political, and cultural life that has — 
drawn the most remote parts of the 
world into its orbit and woven diverse 
areas, peoples, and activities into a 
cosmos.” 76 In Africa cultural groups 
are beginning to appear in the cities; 
nationalist movements get rural support 
but have their headquarters in the 
towns. Nations are in the process of 
formation in Africa and the towns are 
the crucible. The towns today give us 
an insight into the future. “As the city 
is, so will the nation be.” 1 


18 Louis Wirth, “Urbanism As a Way of 
Life,” in Hatt and Reiss (Eds.), op. cit. supra — 
(note 7), p. 32. 

17 William B. Munro, “City,” in Encyclo- 
paedia of the Social Sciences (New York, 
1937), Vol. 3, p. 481. 
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Impact of Christianity in Africa 
By Emory Ross 


FRICANS south of the Sahara in 

our day face a challenge not be- 

fore put to so large a group of people. 

This challenge is for an unprecedent- 
edly complex triple change: 

1. Horizontal change, across the whole 
range of concepts and practices of life 
—in thought, language, religion, politi- 
cal and social organization, land, mar- 
riage, inheritance, occupations, econom- 
ics, housing, disease causation and cure, 
recreation, communications of all kinds, 
and in nearly every other aspect of life. 

2. Vertical change, from the most 
primal large society remaining on earth, 
the animistic communal primitivism of 
160 million Africans, to something ap- 
proaching the West’s present society, 
the most individualistic, specialized, and 
technological society which the world 
has yet seen. 

3. Speedy change, both horizontally 
and vertically, at a pace not before at- 
tempted by any such mass—change at- 
tempted by many thousands of Africans 
in a two or three generations instead of 
in the three or four milleniums “nor- 
mally” taken by Western society. 


UNORTHODOX NATURE oF CHANGE 


Such triple change cannot be effected 
in any orthodox or perhaps in any or- 
Cerly fashion. There is no established 
order for it in past experience with such 
mass It is in essence unorthodox. 

Because it is thus unprecedented, this 
speedy change from animistic commu- 
nalism to some pattern of an individual- 
istic democracy based in considerable 
measure on the Hebraic-Christian re- 
ligion suffers from the ignorance and in- 
experience both of the West and of 
Africa. 


Forces IN CHANGE 


The West did not intentionally ini- 
tiate such’ inclusive and speedy change 
in Africa. It began with merely in- 
cidental touching of Africa four or five 
hundred years ago as a way station on 
the journey in the search for the fabu- 
lous Indies. It later scratched spots on 
the fringes of Africa to seize slaves 
destined to bring change and progress in 
the West’s own New World, not in Af- 
rica. Then, a century or so ago, it 
ventured exploration here and there in 
Africa, and finally produced a Living- 
stone. 

Livingstone stimulated a Stanley and 
other venturesome penetrators of Africa. 
King Leopold II of the Belgians sparked 
a Western political acquisitiveness aimed 
at Africa. British, French, and German 
rivalries began to heat over several fires. 
Africa was involved and was “parti- 
tioned” in a fashion unprecedented in 
any other like land mass. 

Two power crises then took their 
names from Africa, Fashoda and Agadir, 
the latter in 1911. Three years later 
the Western world went to war. Africa 


‘had no initiative in the war but was 


engulfed in it. It suffered greatly, and 
its whole fabric was rent. Thereafter, 
its raw materials were dug and taken 
with ever increasing speed to repair the 
West’s self-ravages and to prepare for 
further struggle. 


World War II 


This came in 1939 without Africa’s 
volition, but with even more involve- 
ment than in 1914. Rommel hit Egypt, 
pounded Suez, and a thousand African 
communities, some of them thousands 
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of miles away, were shaken. Troops, 
artillery, bulldozers, airfields, harbors, 
bridge gangs, pipelines, tank depots, 
naval stores, munition dumps, roads—in 
two years Africa was penetrated by the 
“fall out” of World War II from the 
Mediterranean to Table Bay, from Mon- 
rovia to Mackinnon Road. 

Six or seven hundred thousand Af- 
ricans were drawn into military combat 
and labor services in distant places. 
Many hundred thousand others were 
used nearer home in these strange new 
works of global war. 

Billions of dollars poured through 
millions of man-hours to spread through- 
out Africa elements of almost the total 
product of the scientific, technological, 
war-waging West. The multiple effects 
on Africa can never be assessed or meas- 
ured with certainty. One only knows 
that they were immense. 


In the interest of the West 


This whole long onslaught has not 
been primarily for Africa’s sake but for 
that of the West. It is unlikely that 
anyone would have had the temerity, or 
would have put up the money or mo- 
bilized the outside manpower, to risk so 
untried and unpromising an experiment 
in such swift human change for the sake 
of Africa itself. It was rather the 
mounting expansion and crisis of the 
West in these past two or three genera- 
tions—its hungry. maw reaching for raw 
materials in greater and greater volume 
than ever before demanded or even 
imagined; its need for political, eco- 
nomic, and strategic bases overseas to 
support its own internal struggle and to 
arm for its own crises—which originally 
contributed most heavily to European 
action in Africa. 

Africans were initially prodded, pushed, 
and in some cases even compelled by 
forced labor and then military enlist- 
ment into a speed and type of change 
they had not dreamed of, and which 
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many did not want. Pressures built up, 
speed stepped up. And now a mass is 
in movement. It probably will not 
stop, cannot be stopped. The desire is 
for change. Africa’s triple change— 
across the board, up the scale, unprec- 
edented and unpredictable in speed—is 
under way. 


AFRICAN CONCEPTIONS OF 
(CHRISTIANITY 


In considering the impact of Christi- 
anity in Africa south of the Sahara, it is 
essential that we keep clearly in mind 
that the African animistic communal 
society links its religion tightly with the 
whole of its life. There are great varia- 
tions in belief. and practice within the 
approximately eight hundred tribes in 
Africa. But long association and friend- 
ship with Africans through the years 
evoke the conviction that Africans, in 
their tribal societies, generally regard 
life as the product and within the con- 
trol of their religion. The whole of their 
life and society is the expression of their 
religion. 

This being so it is natural that in 
their new contact with a new type of life 
and society possessing a religion new to 
the African, they should regard this new 
life and society as the expression of that 
new religion. 

What then is more logical to the Af- 
rican than that the West should be re- 
garded as the product of Christianity, 
its society as a Christian society, its 
people as Christians—in short, the West 
and all its products as Christian? 

The early tendency of the Africans to 
so classify the West was perhaps rein- 
forced by the not infrequent past refer- 
ences in the West—less frequent -in 
later years—to the “Christian West,” to 
our “Christian civilization.” 

When therefore the African point of 
view is considered in terms of the part 
played by the Christian religion in Af- 
rica in the past century or so, it is not 
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Lwe, Trycve. In the Cause of Peace: 
Seven Years with the United Nations. 
Pp. xii, 473. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1954. $6.00. 

It is perhaps too early to judge the exact 
role of Trygve Lie in the shaping of the 
United Nations, but this description of his 
seven years as Secretary-General adds to 
the information upon which such judgment 
must be based. The Charter gives to the 
Secretary-General far wider power than the 
Covenant gave to his predecessors in the 
League of Nations. The right to present 
to the Security Council any situation which 
he judges a threat to international peace 
and security is the linchpin of these powers. 
At the same time, the Secretary-General is 
the administrative head of the large and 
complicated Secretariat of the United Na- 
tions. Many observers had the impression 
during Mr. Lie’s tenure of office that ad- 
ministration was neither his forte nor his 
major interest. These memoirs appear to 
confirm that assessment. His concept of 
the duties of the Secretary-General makes 
clear that he sew the office es an independ- 
ent and powerful instrument to be used in 
the effort to preserve the peace in the face 
of growing international divisions. It is 
true that in his Preface he suggests that he 
may at some future time give us his re- 


flections on the many administrative prob- 
lems which confronted him, but I suspect 
that no reader will fail to carry away the 
feeling that such problems were not the 
major concern of the first Secretary-Gen- 
eral. His account of his stewardship is 
heavily weighted with descriptions of his 
individual efforts to conciliate the many 
critical issues of the cold war—in the ques- 
tions of Iran, Palestine, the Berlin blockade, 
the Korean war, Red China’s representa- 
tion in the United Nations. He is most 
revealing in his discussion of his swing 
round the major capitals of the world as 
he attempted to promote his so-called ten- 
point peace plan in 1950. For while the 
basic outlines ‘of his program and efforts 
have been well-known, his account does fill 
in details which add much to our knowledge 
of the significant elements of the cold war 
era. His growing disillusionment with the 
policies of the leaders of the Soviet Union, 
despite his earlier efforts at impartiality 
(which, among other things, won him the 
criticism of American representatives and 
public), come out almost as a central theme 
of the volume. More to the pcint, his 
descriptions of meetings with Soviet repre- 
sentatives, from Stalin down, leave little 
doubt of the fundamental intransigence of 
the Soviet position, even in the instances 
when they accepted some measure of com- 
promise. 

In contrast to his extended description 
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. of such political matters is Mr. Lie’s dis- 
cussion of his handling of a major ad- 
ministrative question, the problem of the 
“loyalty” investigations of U.N. employees. 
Here, despite his long analysis of his posi- 
tion, the account seems to indicate that he 
lost control of the situation. It may be, as 
one reviewer has already suggested, that his 
role here persuaded many of his supporters 
not to insist upon his postponing his resig- 
nation until the end of his second, three- 
year term of office. In any event, the ob- 
server from the outside has the impression 
from these pages that Mr. Lie took a much 
less independent position on this issue—and 
managed it much less skillfully—than in the 
case of the problems of international peace 
which occupied most of his attention as 
Secretary-General. 

On the whole this is an important book, 
particularly for the layman who has some 
concern for the major problems of our 
time. It reveals no great imternational 
secrets, but it is revealing of the attitude 
and the work of a man of good will at- 
tempting to do an almost impossible job 
and, it should perhaps be added, finally 
sacrificed as a result of the deep interna- 
tional tensions which he did his best to 
ameliorate. 

Henry R. WINKLER 

Rutgers University 


Bowl, Ropert R., and CARL J. FRIEDRICH 
(Eds.). Studies in Federalism. Pp. xlii, 
885. Boston; Toronto: Little, Brown & 
Company, 1954. $15.00.. 

This volume was inspired by an interest 
in the movement for some kind of federal 
union for the countries of Western Europe 
Financial assistance was provided by a 
grant from the Ford Foundation as secured 
for the Federalism Project by the Ameri- 
can Committee on United Europe. Messrs. 
Bowie and Friedrich were directors of re- 
search; they were assisted by a group of 
associates and research assistants. In a 
Preface, Professor Friedrich explains that 
most of the same material has appeared in 
French and much of it in German. He 
further notes that these studies “were pre- 
pared at the request of the Comité pour 
la Constitution Européenne of the Mouve- 
ment Européen.” 

In general, the directors and editors fol- 
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lowed a plan of assigning to “native” au- 
thorities the task of covering aspects of 
federalism in their own countries. -The 
studies were confined to Australa, Canada, 
West German Federal Republic, and the 
United States, 

A Summary of Contents will reveal the 
principal topics and phases of federalism 
treated and those who wrote about them 

1. The Federal Legislature, by Robert R 
Bowie; 2. The Federal Executive, by Carl 
J. Friedrich and Robert H. Guttman; 3. 
The Federal Judiciary, by Paul A. Freund; 
4, Defense, by Robert R. Bowie and Wil- 
liam J. Schrenk; 5. Foreign Affairs, by 
Louis B. Sohn and Paul Shafer; 6. Com- 
merce, Transportation, and Customs, by 
Arthur E. Sutherland; 7. Federal Powers 
Over Currency, Banking, Credit, and For- 
eign Exchange, by H., van Buren Cleveland 
and Herbert J. Spiro; 9. Agriculture, by 
Ayres Brinser; 10. Labor and Social Se- 
curity, by Carl J. Friedrich and Albert A. 
Mavrinac; 11. Personal Rights, by Robert 
G. McCloskey; 12. -Citizenship and Im- 
migration, by William J. Schrenk; 13. De- 
fense of the Constitutional Order, by Carl 
J. Friedrich and Arthur E. Sutherland; 14. 
Overseas Territories, by Robert R. Bowie, 
Carl J. Friedrich, and Guy J. Pauker; 15 
Admission of New States, Territorial Ad- 
justments, and Secession, by Carl J. Fried- 
rich; 16, Amendment of the Constitution, 
by Edward McWhinney. 

There are useful bibliographies including 
general works on federalism and books and 
monographs relating to the federal systems 
and practices in the five countries studied 
Appendices carry the “Draft Resolution of 
the Study Committee for the European 
Community” and the “Draft Treaty Em- 
bodying the Statute of the European Com- 
munity.” The Introduction by Professor 
Friedrich provides a helpful review of ef- 
forts towards a constitution for the Euro- 
pean community 

This volume is essentially a factual re- 
view of aspects of federalism in the five 
countries chosen for attention. There are 
some limitations which attend a large co- 
operative labor of this nature, but a patient 
pursuit of the storehouse of reliable in- 
formation found in this volume will reward 
all those interested in federal government 

The recent events in Europe leading to 
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sufficient to confine attention only to 
Christian missionaries, missions, and 
churches, to Christian schools and hos- 
pitals. The Africans early tended to 
regard all Westerners as representatives 
of Christianity, all these Westerners’ 
political, economic, social, racial, per- 
sonal patterns and actions as represent- 
ing Christianity in life. It was in es- 
sence doing only what perhaps most 
Westerners were doing with respect to 
African people and society: regarding 
that society and all its works as repre- 
sentative of an animistic religion. 

It is probable that today some Afri- 
cans educated in Western patterns are 
prepared intellectually to accept the 
idea that important segments of our 
Western life and action are not Chris- 
tian, and even that numbers of profess- 
ing Western Christians do not expect or 
work towards the Christianization of all 
these segments. But that does not 
mean that these Africans all admire that 
philosophy. Indeed it probably means 
in numbers of cases that Africans are 
disappointed, uncertain, and confused. 
They see that the Christianity which 
they thought had undergirded, stimu- 
lated, and controlled the great new 
Western accomplishments which they 
now desire was in important ways not 
even as powerful as their old animism 
in controlling a whole life and society. 
Christianity probably seems an insecure 
base on which to build a whole new life. 


The slave trade 


It is with some such background as 
this that we should try to evaluate 
Christianity’in Africa. In such an eval- 
uation it is essential to remember that 
the “Christian” West’s first large-scale 
approach to Africa was for slaves. Slav- 
ery had long existed in Africa, as in 
almost all primitive societies: a domestic 
slavery, largely, with all the attendant 
abuses and cruelties. Jt was the West, 
however, which, touching the coast in 
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many places and stimulating coastal Af- 
ricans to raiding the interior for slaves, 
internationally commercialized the slave 
trade, established transoceanic transport 
for it, made it “big business” in its day. 
Accompanying this was a certain amount 
of talk of the Christianizing advantages 


„which pagan Africans had in being 


captured, shipped, sold, and worked in 
the Christian West. 

This doubtless appears now to most 
Westerners as what it was: pious hum- 
bug, a negation of Christianity. But 
there are here and there in Africa to- 
day some of Western descent who ap- 
pear to Africans to be invoking their 
Christianity and the value to Africans 
of their Western science and produc- 
tivity as reasons for their minority, and 
almost exclusive and complete, domina- 
tion of the social, economic, and po- 
litical scene throughout large African 
areas and over large numbers of Afri- 
cans. 

The parallel between this and the 
earlier Christian apologetic for slavery 
is of course not exact, but it is sug- 
gestive enough to Africans who remem- 
ber the religious sanctions set forth for 
the “Christian” West’s first large-scale 
relations with Africa-—-slavery. 


Race prejudice 


The common racial and cultural prej- 
udices are likewise important factors in 
parts of Africa in making Africans criti- 
cal of the Christianity with which those 
prejudices seem to enter Africa. Of 
course, it can be and is pointed out that 
Christ’s teachings and constant examples 
while on earth were all against racial 
and cultural prejudices and exclusions, 
and that therefore Christianity cannot 
be held responsible for the prejudice 
now found. That attitude doubtless 
seems unrealistic or even hypocritical to 
a good many Africans. They believe 
they can see Western “Christians” put- 
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ting numerous disabilities on other races 
and cultures in the West, in the East, 
and in Africa. 


Impact oF CHRISTIANITY 


It seems clear then that the impact 
of Christianity in Africa has by no 
means come only through Christian mis- 
sions. These impacts have come through 
many different national cultural, eco- 
nomic, and political channels from the 
West. Even within the different Chris- 
tian missions those national forces have 
not infrequently produced quite differ- 
ent attitudes, methods, and results. 

The theme of this paper therefore is 
that religion, in this case Christianity, is 
not something in a separate compart- 
ment of life called church or missions or 
worship. It is an integral, inextricable 
part of life, all life. It is a major ele- 
ment of that holism of which Jan Smuts, 
Haldane, Whitehead, and others have 
written. Its impact upon that wholeness 
of life represented within a tribe by Af- 
rica’s animistic communal society comes 
through the whole of the life poured in 
upon Africa in these later years from 
the so-called Christian West. The im- 
pact is from many sources; it is direct 
and indirect. Its effect is total in char- 
acter. 

Generally, despite weaknesses and er- 
rors already named and later to be 
named, it seems correct to say that the 
impact of Christianity from the West 
upon African life has been thus far the 


strongest element in change and progress . 


in the past three generations. The fol- 
lowing points support this conclusion. 
Individual choice 

First, Christianity has been the chief 
influence in introducing and spreading 
the concept—revolutionary in Africa’s 
communal society—of individual choice, 
initiative, and power, coupled with sober- 
ing individual responsibility for one’s 
fellows and one’s society. This has 
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been a power of Christianity in all lands 
and in all generations since Christ.’ It 
has entered Africa not only through 
teaching and example in Christian mis- 
sions but also in many political and 
economic contexts, in social customs, 
and in the historic bases of the Western 
peoples entering Africa who had them- 
selves gained it through the influences 
of Christianity in their own lands. 


The whole man 


Second, Christianity has been, every- 
where in Africa south of the Sahara, the 
introducer of Western-type education of 
the whole man: head, hand, and heart. 
Christian missions still carry the bulk of 
the load of this broad education. some- 
times without, but increasingly with, 
the aid of public funds. 


Medical and health gains 


Third, Christian missions have been 
almost everywhere the introducer of 
Western medical, surgical, and public 
health methods, and the pioneer trainer 
of Africans in these skills. 


Self-help 


Fourth, Christianity has pioneered in 
self-help programs, in agricultural im- 
provements, in training for trades and 
professions, and it was in many cases 
earliest in giving Africans practice and 
responsibility in these. It was the pio- 
neer in aiding Africans to travel and 
study in the outside world. 


Displacement of animism 


Fifth, through Christian spiritual il- 
luminations and through slowly con- 
vincing demonstrations in medicine, sur- 
gery, science, agriculture, and general 
education, all in a Christian atmosphere, 
it has given many Africans most power- 
ful aid in the essential displacement of 
animistic superstitions, fears, and op- 
pressions. - The .continuance of those 
animistic inhibitions in full strength 
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would render quite impossible African 
advance in modern science, economics, 
technology, and political forms, and in 
new optimum social forms and toward a 
new spiritual community embracing all. 


African Christians 


Sixth, although statistics are never 
wholly revealing in matters of the heart 
and mind, and most African statistics 
have special weaknesses, the best avail- 
able figures indicate that there are 21 
million or more professing African Chris- 
tians. The same source indicates that in 
all the rest of the so-called non-Christian 
world, with about fifteen times the popu- 
lation of Africa, there are some 20 mil- 
lion Christians. As of now, Christianity 
has drawn more Africans together than 
any other power entering Africa in 
modern times. 


IMPLICATION OF DIVISIONS IN 
CHRISTIANITY 


These elements are of great impor- 
tance in the building of a new society in 
Africa. But human weaknesses among 
Christians in the West and among such 
Westerners in Africa are so numerous 
and so great that Christianity cannot 
yet develop its fullest re-creative power 
in Africa. As there are splits in human 
personalities and societies, so are there 
splits in the Christianity brought in 
from the West to Africa, sharply re- 
ducing its effectiveness. 

Let me suggest four splits in the 
spiritual and cultural forces in the West 
and in Africa which now exist, which in 
some places appear to widen, and which, 
if they continue unrepaired and uncon- 
trolled in the future, may bring crisis 
mounting to explosion and despair in the 
spiritual and cultural experiences of Af- 
rica and the West and remove or greatly 
reduce the most powerful of all forces 
guiding economic, political, and social 
development. 
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Split between Protestants and Roman 
Catholics 


The first of these four splits in the 
Christian world is the split between 
Protestants and Roman Catholics. We 
in the West know something of the his- 
torical, national, and political reasons 
behind this split. We are still somewhat 
emotionally sensitive to it all. But 
those historic and current conditionings 
of ours are for the most part quite hid- 
den as yet from the Africans. Probably 
for most Africans this is one of the 
incomprehensible and bewildering as- 
pects of the Christian religion as im- 
ported from the West. This is a split 
of the first magnitude in Christianity in 
Africa. 

Its gravity is, of course, also recog- 
nized in the West, but oftentimes with 
a kind of fatalistic sense of inevitability. 
It does not at first appear as inevitable 
to the African as he hears both groups 
preaching from what appears to him as 
the same book, the Book of Books, and 
teaching the Fatherhood of God, the 
brotherhood of man, and the unity with 
our Maker within the church. 

It would seem that whatever may be 
possible to be done for the healing or 
the narrowing of this first split I men- 
tion, and for the development of better 
functional understandings and relation- 
ships in many parts of Africa between 
Roman Catholics and Protestants, would 
make a contribution of the first magni- 
tude in our spiritual and cultural fellow- 
ship and co-operation with Africa. 


Splits among the Protestants 


The second of the four splits is among 
Protestants themselves. Protestants’ 
Western denominational divisions are 
nearly all represented in Africa, at least 
all of those having missionary interests. 
There are fifteen Christian councils in 
as many political divisions in Africa 
south of the Sahara, and most of them 
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represent some solid co-operative Prot- 
estant planning and action. But none 
of them has within its membership all 
of the Protestant forces within its area. 
In public education matters the co-op- 
eration among most members within a 
given Christian council is generally good. 
This is also true with regard to govern- 
ment relationships and in the production 
of general Christian literature and other 
good reading materials. Co-operation 
in leprosy work and in some places in 
other medical undertakings is to be 
found. 

But the fact remains that in what is 
the most Important single training task 
which Christians alone must do in Af- 
rica—the training of the Christian min- 
istry and the church’s lay leadership— 
there is only limited interdenominational 
and international co-operation here and 
there throughout the continent. There 
is not, for example, in the whole of 
Africa a single union Protestant theo- 
logical seminary of full rank. There 
are, indeed, very few spots where any 
solid co-operation exists between de- 
nominations for the training of the Prot- 
estant ministry. ` 

This example of Protestant divisions 
is not lost upon African Christians. In 
some places it operates to divide mem- 
bers of the same or related tribes along 
theological lines, although it must be 
said that for the most part the Western 
denominational loyalties appear to be 
rather less rigid among large numbers 
of Africans than they are in the West- 
erners’ homelands. This is hopeful for 
the future. 

But where political, economic, educa- 
tional, cultural, and other disabilities 
put upon Africans are most pronounced 
and severe, as currently for example in 
the Union of South Africa, there the 
Western religious denominational pat- 
tern is not only followed but widened. 
There are more than 1,100 ‘separatist 
African denominations registered in the 
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Union. Using the split pattern of West- 
ern Christianity, as between Protestants 
and Roman Catholics and among Prot- 
estants themselves, the underprivileged 
majority has run denominational riot 
in the Union. This is in considerable: 
measure an effort to escape white domi- 
nation in at least one sector of life. 
But the adoption of the Western Chris- 
tians’ split pattern is demonstrably not 
the way to gain spiritual solidarity in 
Africa any more than it has been in 
Europe and the Americas. 


Split between Negro and white 


The third of these four splits within 
the church and our society is that be- 
tween colors, between black and white. 
Segregation on grounds of color in our 
home churches and society, and barriers, 
tangible and sometimes rather intangible, 
on color grounds in Africa is for Afri- 
cans—as it should be for us—a negation 
of the basic Christian Gospel of God’s 
Fatherhood, of love and brotherhood, - 
and sharing of the “oneness” there is in 
Christ. 

What seems to Africans as color dis- 
crimination exists in almost all parts of 
Africa, brought chiefly by the Christian 
West. It may not be in reality dis- 
crimination based wholly on grounds of 
color. There has been historically dis- 
crimination of various types in Liberia 
and Ethiopia by members of the ruling 
group in relation to some or most of the 
people making up the mass of the popu- 
lation. This is now diminishing and 
was obviously not color discrimination. 
But when such discrimination occurs be- 
tween white and Negro the general tend- 


` ency of the Negro is to assign it almost 


wholly to color. Reasoning and argu- 
ment about such assignment is often of 
little avail, for emotions and feelings 
and not the more rational processes of 
the mind are in control. And, besides, 
obvious and avowed color discrimination 
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does exist in many parts of the West 
and in Africa, and Africans know it. - 

_ Nowhere in the West is color dis- 
crimination more evident than in the 
United States. And no groups seem 
slower to root it out than thousands of 
individual. Christian congregations in this 
country. More interracial progress has 
been made in political, industrial, labor, 
academic, sport, theatrical, musical, and 
other groups, than in tens of thousands 
of churches. Africans are coming to 
know this also. For there are more than 
a thousand African students in America 
now, and scores of other Africans come 
each year here on government or private 
business. 

And when, in addition, they see the 
excesses regarding race in the Union of 
South Africa, and the place of the domi- 
nant church in them, and the segregation 
within and without the church in many 
other places in Africa, it is small wonder 
that this split between black and white 
assumes major proportions as they think 
of Christianity and of continuing West- 
ern dominance in most of Africa. 

The progress toward better racial at- 
titudes in the United States both before 
and after the Supreme Court decision of 
May 1954 holds great promise in our 
international relations. But there is 
much lost ground to be made up by 
Christians in Africa, ground indispensa- 
ble for the foundations of a world Chris- 


, tian society. 


Split between spiritual and secular ele- 
ments 


The fourth of these four splits is the 
one in the West between the elements 
we call “spiritual” and those we classify 
as “secular.” It is difficult, confusing, 
and often painful for the African to 
learn that Christians seem to regard 
some things as spiritual and some others 
as “secular,” separated fairly sharply 
from the spiritual. To African tradi- 
tional thought and action such a division 


does not make sense. It is a negation 
of the facts of life as he and his fathers 
have observed and lived it for genera- 
tions. Life to him is a unity guided and 
almost always controlled by the spirit. 

To accept a religion with all the 
power, beauty, and promise of Chris- 
tianity and then gradually to find that 
this Gospel as practiced so largely in the 
West is expected to control only a part 
of life and not to enter, except rather 
superficially, into what is called “secular” 
aspects of life—that is a disillusionment 
of great dimensions. 

One doubts that any other one split 
in spiritual and cultural concepts in the 
West is more important in our relations 
with the Africa of today and tomorrow 
than is this Western split between re- 
ligion and great sectors of human life. 

This split seems to Africans to mani- 
fest itself, for example, in our reluctance, 
sometimes refusal, to try to deal with 
political problems where Africans feel 
their interests are jeopardized. In in- 
dustrial, labor, economic, -and related 
matters they feel their basic rights are 
often acutely involved. It is hard for 
them to understand Western Christians’ 
attitude that these somehow are things 
with which spiritual forces do not seek 
directly to deal. We need not be sur- 
prised, in these circumstances, if they 
rather suspect that our reluctance stems 
from our feeling of group identification, 
racially and culturally, with the ruling 
white political and economic powers, 
and from our hesitancy to do things 
which might weaken white solidarity and 
white supremacy. That may seem to 
them a more likely explanation than 
that this new and powerful Christian 
Gospel cannot tackle effectively these 
urgent problems of life. 

This split manifests itself, too, in our 
not bringing from the West a clear, 
viable Christian philosophy of man’s 
spiritual relationship to the all-giving 
and all-powerful Mother Earth. We 
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from the West can produce more crops 
from the land, sometimes. We often 
urge Africans to use “better” methods of 
agriculture. We on occasion seem to 
‘agree when governments or plantation 
owners (with government sanction) force 
Africans to adopt new commercial crops 
or new methods of cultivation. 

But where, Africans can naturally ask, 
in all this Western emphasis on land 
and the new uses of it is there a clear 
Christian replacement of the old and 
tried animistic spiritual attitude and 
practice regarding land? This right re- 
lationship to land is one of the most 
important things in the African’s life. 
His life and all life depend on it. It is 
a matter that must be spiritually based, 
and soundly. It must be spiritually, as 
well as “physically” (there is little dif- 
ference to the animistic African), good 
for the whole “tribe,” that is, society. 
What is the Christian West’s spiritual 
attitude, and control regarding land, 
the African wonders? 

The fact is that in the West a spiritual 
conception of the land has disappeared. 
Our real approach is technological, not 
spiritual. Yet we should have been able 
to gain the former without losing the 
latter. That combination of the two is 
what masses of Africans instinctively 
want. That is what nearly all of the 
so-called “underdeveloped” peoples of 
the world want. They have a deep 
inner reluctance to become as highly de- 
veloped technologically as we are if at 
the same time they must become as un- 
derdeveloped spiritually as we appear to 
them to be. They cannot yet believe 
that is truly necessary. Even primi- 
tive Africans instinctively resist such 
“progress.” 

The African’s spiritual linkage to his 
tribal land is one of the most powerful 
forces in his life. It is embittering to be 
put off his land by foreign whites, as in 
some places he is. Or to be concen- 
trated on “locations” that are a stench. 
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Or to be assigned “reserves” within his 
own ancestral lands by foreigners who, 
when they came, “had the Bible and we 
had the land. Now we have the Bible 
and they have the land.” 

It is hard for him to accept the sepa- 
ration, in a religion as powerful as Chris- 
tianity, of things spiritual from things 
physical like land; of things spiritual 
from things “secular,” as in industry, 
labor, and politics. It is not illogical 
that he should begin to suspect that 
Christianity is not as powerful as he 
had thought it to be, and that some of 
its practices developed in the West may 


not be as pure as its pulpit presentations: 


These four splits and others growing 
out of them in the Christian life in the 
West are great handicaps to the Chris- 
-tian Gospel in Africa. The oneness, the 
wholeness, of the hoped-for Christian 
life and community are broken. The 
fullness of life which Christianity prom- 
ised in Africa seems to them not yet 
widely produced. They freely aver that 
Christianity has helped them do many 
things in Africa. But they wonder if 
Western Christianity is really concerned 
with the whole of life in Africa. 


CONCLUSION 


If the foregoing be accepted as a gen- 
erally valid sketch of some of the effects 
of Western Christianity in Africa, two 
conclusions may be drawn: 

1. Christianity, in direct and indirect 
ways, has had probably the most funda- 
mental, widespread, and creative effect 
of any element entering Africa south of 
the Sahara in modern time. 

2. Christianity, handicapped by its 
Western human distortions from the 
original teachings Christ gave in a so- 
ciety not so far removed from its own 
animistic communal origins, has failed 
to give everything it might to Africa’s 
rapidly changing people. 

This failure presents grave dangers. 
It may so discourage and embitter the 
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African that he will in the end fanati- 
cally combat the West on all fronts. It 
may lead him to develop his own dis- 
tortions of Christianity on the ground 
that if the West can warp that powerful 
religion to its own selfish national and 
cultural ends, so can Africa. Finally, it 
may leave him as defenseless prey to 
other outside philosophies and ideologies 
which at this stage are not yet estab- 
lished among Africans and thus are not 
required to produce anything at all in 


African society. They have now only 
to promise. And they cleverly promise 
among their most attractive wares what 
seem to Africans to be some of the same 
values offered by Christianity, and par- 
tially produced, but then frustratingly 
refused completion by the “Christian” 
West. M 

Such dangers are serious; and they 
pose a critical challenge to Christianity 
and the peoples and governments of the 
West. 
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Education in Africa: Its Pattern and Role in 
Social Change 


N order to give this section on edu- 
cation some integration and validity, 
arbitrary limits have been set on the 
territories covered. They include all 
territories from the Sahara to the Zam- 
bezi River, and from the Atlantic Ocean 
to the Nile Basin. By excluding North 
Africa, Egypt, the Sudan, Eritrea, Ethio- 
pia, Somaliland, Southern Rhodesia, and 
the Union of South Africa, the remain- 
ing territories, with the exception of 
Liberia, are all at present non-self- 
governing or trusteeship territories with 
a political relationship to some metro- 
politan country in Europe. 

In the general assessment of educa- 
tion within these set limits a historical 
perspective is essential, and here we 
find that the existing data are very un- 
even in respect to coverage and pre- 
cision and that the needed research has 
not yet been done except in isolated 
studies. This historical view is the more 
important considering the rapidity of 
modern change, especially in territories, 
such as the Gold Coast, where political 
changes herald great expansions of edu- 
cational facilities. 

The relation of descriptive material 
to analytical studies raises another set 
of problems in presenting this article. 
Since 1945 in spite of certain large- 
scale surveys of education in particular 
areas, there have been very few “com- 
pilation studies” of the extensive amount 
of material appearing in periodicals and 
in annual and special reports. There 
are three major problems for the student 
in this field. One is the difficulty of re- 
lating educational plans as they appear 
on paper to actual achievement in prac- 
tice. Another is the lack of “bench 
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marks” for estimating advance in edu- 
cational facilities and in school enroll- 
ment and attendance. The third is the 
absence of accepted criteria for assess- 
ing educational progress, using that 
term in a wide and comprehensive sense. 


TRADITIONAL TRAINING 


Modern studies of socialization, espe- 
cially among preliterate peoples, have 
drawn attention to the provision for 
training in behavior and in technical 
skills which has been described some- 
times as a traditional educational sys- 
tem. The use of these terms and the 
attempt to equate tribal training in Af- 
rica with a modern school system have 
led to considerable confusion among Eu- 
ropeans, and to resentment among Afri- 
can peoples on two counts: one the ig- 
noring of the training given by them to 
their children and the other the reitera- 
tion by educational writers that tribal 
training should have a place in the 
school system without taking any steps 
to achieve it or to integrate it. One of 
the sharpest clashes between Europeans 
and Africans arises from a misunder- 
standing by the European of the signifi- 
cance of traditional interpersonal be- 
havior as taught by tribal elders; and 
one of the major reasons for the in- 
creasing fragmentation of African so- 
ciety in urban and industrial centers is 
the abandonment by African parents 
and elders of all attempts to train their 
children on traditional lines. 

The patterns of socialization among 
African peoples have received on the 
whole very little attention from social an- 
thropologists. Among the studies which 
have been made two distinct patterns 
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emerge: those among the small com- 
munities, organized on a clan or re- 
stricted tribal basis, such as the Tal- 
lensi of the Northern Territories of the 
Gold Coast, as described by Professor 
Meyer Fortes; t and those among the 
large tribal units or military states, 
where there was a centralized political 
authority and a hierarchical social status 
system. The age-set systems of the 
East African peoples are found both in 
smaller tribal groups and in larger cen- 
tralized ones, and were sometimes, but 
not always, related to cattle keeping and 
to training for warfare. 

The life of the small communities, 
such as the Tallensi, was centered in the 
struggle for livelihood and in the intri- 
cate pattern of kinship relationships. 
We find therefore an emphasis on the 
importance of children to the family 
groups, demonstrated in the indulgence 
shown during the early years of child- 
hood, followed by the desire of children 
to grow up as quickly as possible and 
take part in adult activities, both social 
and economic. This stress on children 
being “little adults” was in sharp con- 
trast to the recognized age sets in East 
Africa, where after the infant and wholly 
dependent stage was passed, boys and 
girls, according to their age, had recog- 
nized and progressive positions and re- 
sponsibilities in the life of their com- 
munity and later of the tribe as a 
whole. The emphasis in most of the 
training in the age sets was on obedi- 
ence, endurance, and co-operation in 
a recognized unit. Training in both 
the larger and the smaller communities 
emphasized correct behavior to equals, 
superiors, and inferiors, and the acquir- 
ing of the necessary technical skills for 
craft work, cultivation, cattle keeping, 
or warfare. 

When the former training of children 
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and young people in African societies 
is compared with the modern school sys- 
tems now operating, certain features of 
the traditional patterns appear to have 
been abandoned, notably those which 
showed the close correlation between 
the training of personality and charac- 
ter and the integration and cohesion ‘of 
family, clan, and tribal units. Three of 
these elements were absent in the early 
forms of schooling as introduced in Af- 
rica, and though their significance has 
been progressively realized, the attempts 
to incorporate `them into the modern 
school system have been spasmodic and 
not altogether successful. 


Physical development and social recog- 
nition 

The first was the close correlation in 
African tribal society between physical 
development and social recognition. The 
so-called age sets were organized not so 
much by age in years as by recognized 
physical changes—the appearance of 
second teeth, prepuberty changes, the 
actual onset of puberty, the birth of 
the first child, and so on. The empha- 
sis in the majority of African societies 
on fertility and on the-capacity to beget 
and bear children was the keynote of 
the initiation rites where they were on 
an organized tribal basis. This empha- 
sis included instruction given during 
these rites, and privately, before and at 
puberty, in sexual intercourse, sex hy- 
giene, and sexual behavior in general. 
This instruction, which was associated 
with general social behavior and the re- 
sponsibilities of young adults, was given 
at or about the period of the most im- 
portant physical change for boys and 
girls. Their normal activities ceased 
while they were withdrawn from ordi- 
nary life to undergo this training, and 
they returned to their community as in- 
dividuals charged with new knowledge 
and new responsibilities. The age at 
which children went to school, the 
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prevalence of mission boarding schools, 
and features of the initiation rites which 
were dangerous to health and objection- 
able on Christian moral grounds caused 
the missionaries to clash with this tra- 
ditional training. The result was that 
it was largely abandoned by Christians, 
and at the same time the essential sex 
teaching and training in social behavior 
were omitted. 


Enlargement of soctal and political ho- 
rizons 


The second element in the traditional 
training which was squeezed out by 
modern schools was the gradual enlarg- 
ing of the social and political horizons 
of the children. The learning of gene- 
alogies of the families and clans, as 
among the Ashanti and the Baganda, 
the recognition of social groupings in 
hierarchical tribal settings and of their 
reciprocal relationships, the hearing of 
tribal “history” in praise songs and leg- 
ends told at tribal gatherings—these 
were forms of direct learning which had 
no place in schools but had set times 
and places in a traditional situation. 
In more specific behavior patterns the 
organization of -age villages, as among 
the Nyakusa,? of boys’ dormitories in 
villages and of competitive dance groups 
between village and village as among 
the Ngoni, and of attendance at tribal 
law courts where codes and norms of 
behavior were in review—all these gave 
young Africans a training in -citizenship 
which was related to their own society. 


Artistic expresston 


The third element for which the early 
schools, and to a great extent the schools 
of today, made no place was those aes- 
thetic activities which had for African 
peoples a deep emotional content. Music 
of all kinds, vocal and instrumental, 


2 Monica Wilson, Good Company (Oxford, 
1951). 
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tribal dancing, the telling of hero stories 
and folklore, tribal expression in dress, 
house decoration, carving and painting 
of ritual and common objects, dramatic 
recitations and miming—these touched 
the roots of African emotional life. 


ROLE of TRADERS AND MISSIONARIES 


It is generally accepted that in all the 
African territories south of the Sahara 
missionary societies were responsible for 
opening schools wherever they estab- 
lished their stations. It is not always 
realized that the commercial company, 
especially in West Africa, played a sig- 
nificant part in what the Portuguese 
first and the French and Belgians later 
called “the mission of civilization.” ? 
European thought in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries saw no incom- 
patibility between establishing “forts” 
to regulate the slave trade and educat- 
ing a very limited number of Africans 
to assist them in their enterprises. 
This education implied as a rule con- 
version to Christianity, and in this re- 
spect the early trading companies an- 
ticipated the work of the missions. 

Some of the chief gaps in the history 
of education in Africa are gradually be- 
ing filled by historians, by missionary 
writers reviewing their work for cen- 
tenary celebrations, by research stu- 
dents carrying out investigations in a 
limited field on material in the Records 
Office, in local archives, in the archives 
of mission houses, and in the Vatican 
library. The results of this research, 
as illustrated in Dr. Roland Oliver’s 
book, The Missionary Factor .in East 
Africa,* and in recent unpublished theses 
on West Africa in the University of 
London, show how varied were the be- 
ginnings of educational work in all the 
African territories. The common ele- 
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ment, in trading posts and in all kinds 
of mission stations, was the need for in- 
termediaries between the foreign traders 
and missionaries and the people. The 
emphasis in the majority of missionary 
enterprises, apart from their primary 
task of conversion to Christianity, was 
on the importance of training teachers, 
evangelists, clerks, and artisans who 
would assist them in establishing their 
mission stations and by taking over the 
routine duties enable the missionaries 
to extend their work. 

Another result of recent research has 
been to establish the intention of the 
early missionaries to emphasize the 
training of Africans in agriculture and 
elementary technical skills such as 
building and carpentry. There has 
been widespread criticism over the last 
half century that mission schools gave 
too literary and academic an education, 
and unfitted boys for working on the 
land. Investigations of missionary rec- 
ords have shown that in many cases 
mission boards and the missionaries 
themselves intended to emphasize the 
practical vocational aspects of educa- 
tion. The eventual emphasis on literary 
skills was largely due to pressure from 
the Africans themselves because that 
was what they wanted from the schools; 
and also, at a later stage, to standards 
of academic attainment set up by sys- 
tems of inspection and examination. 


Present mission schools 


The contemporary picture in the Af- 
rican territories today is that of a wide- 
spread network of mission schools at all 
levels, from the “bush” or village school 
up to the full secondary school and 
teacher training college. The widest de- 
velopment of mission schools has oc- 
curred in the Belgian Congo and in 
British territories, with the exception in 
the latter of Northern Nigeria, where 
the treaties made with the Muslim 
emirs at the beginning of the century 
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precluded the opening of Christian 
schools among the Muslim peoples. A 
common feature in the Belgian Congo 
and in British territories has been the 
use of the vernacular languages in the 
lowest classes of the primary schools. 
The study of these languages, and their 
reduction to writing, was one of the out- 
standing contributions of the pioneer 
missionaries. While they attacked and 
rejected much of the African cultural 
background in their attempts to abolish 
“heathen practices,” these early mis- 
sionaries did signal service to the Afri- 
can peoples and to the future of Afri- 
can studies by recording and transcrib- 
ing the vernacular languages and by 
giving the African peoples the New and 
Old Testaments in their own language. 

In the British territories the missions 
depended for their educational, and in- 
deed for all their work at first, on con- 
tributions from the home churches, and 
on the gifts, often in kind, from Afri- 
can peoples and the almost universal 
payment of fees by the pupils in schools. 
As the governments in the territories 
assumed full responsibility for all the 
administrative services, they established 
a system of grants-in-aid for mission 
schools, dependent on the standards 
attained and the reports of inspec- 
tors appointed and paid by the govern- 
ment. The present methods of financ- 
ing schools, in Liberia as well as in all 
the non-self-governing territories, have 
developed from the history of mission 
schools over the last fifty to sixty years. 
In addition to the government schools, 
which now exist in all territories, there 
are ‘assisted and nonassisted schools, 
conducted primarily by missions but 
also by plantations and other industrial 
undertakings. : 

In the Belgian Congo a distinction is 
made between “national” missions based 
in Belgium and “foreign” missions based 
in other councries. After 1948 the for- 
eign missions were offered equal sub- 
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sidies for their schools if those in charge 
were equally qualified—that is, if they 
had taken courses in French language 
and literature and had studied the Bel- 
gian educational system and Belgian 
history and culture. In British terri- 
tories there is a supposition that non- 
British missionaries will be able to use 
and teach English in their schools. In 
the past it has not been stringently en- 
forced, but the tightening up of the 
grants-in-aid system indicates that this 
requirement will in the future be neces- 
sary for continued financial support. 


DIVERGENT EDUCATIONAL 
Systems TODAY 


The new edition of Lord Hailey’s Af- 
rican Survey® to appear shortly has a 
section on education which incorporates 
the situation as recorded in the most 
recent surveys and studies. Two recent 
comprehensive surveys have been made, 
one on the Belgian Congo by Dr. J. 
Vanhove and the other on the British 
territories in East and Central Africa 
and in West Africa, carried out by two 
educational missions.” No studies of 
contemporary educational systems com- 
parable in scope and integration have 
been made in the French or Portuguese 
areas or in Liberia, though some sig- 
nificant effects of education on social 
change have been recorded in recent 


French sociological studies. It is clear. 


from the information available, whether 
integrated in a survey or scattered 
throughout reports and articles, that 
Africans in these territories have educa- 
tional opportunities which differ widely 
in type and extent, and that the sys- 
tems also show divergences in the phi- 


8 William Malcolm Hailey, An African Sur- 
vey (former edition, Oxford, 1938; new edi- 
tion forthcoming). 

êJ. Vanhove, L’Oeuvre de PEducation au 
Congo Belge et au Ruanda-Urundi (Brussels, 
1953). 
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losophy and intentions behind the facili- 
ties offered. This is true also in the 
ten British African territories, which 
have no uniformity in their educational 
systems. Since it is impracticable to 
describe the existing system in any de- 
tail, a selection has been made of four 
of the most salient features of the pres- 
ent day found to a greater or lesser de- 
gree in all the territories and relevant 
to the effects of education on social 
change. 


Integration with metropolitan systems 


This feature affects the non-self-gov- 
erning territories only and is directly 
connected with the general political re- 
lationship between the African territory 
and the metropolitan country. Thus 
there are variations in the administra- 
tion and planning of education, as illus- 
trated in the Gold Coast with its almost 
complete autonomy and in French West 
Africa with its close integration with 
metropolitan France. This relationship, 
however, cannot be summarily dismissed 
as one of virtual autonomy or integra- 
tion. It has to be analyzed into sev- 
eral component factors: the responsi- 
bility for policy making and implemen- 
tation; the financing of education; the 
determining of educational standards 
and of.the equivalence of certificates 
and degrees; and the varying educa- 
tional opportunities offered to different 
racial groups in multiracial states such 
as the Belgian Congo and Kenya. In 
the British territories, though there is 
in London an Advisory Committee on 
Education in the colonies, which assists 
in recruiting and training expatriate 
teachers and in giving specialist help in 
the territories which ask for its co-op- 
eration, the full onus of policy making 
dies with the ten respective govern- 
ments, and they are also responsible for 
the financial implementation of their 
policies. They have looked, however, 
since 1940 for additional financial help, 
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especially in capital expenditure, from 
the Colonial Development and Welfare 


_ Fund, grants being allocated on the ba- 


sis of long-term and shorter-term plan- 
ning. In educational standards, local 
autonomy exists up to the end of the 
secondary school period, when external 
examinations are taken, based on the 
Cambridge School Certificate. A West 
African Examinations Board has now 
been set up which will conduct exami- 
nations within these territories at the 
secondary school level. In the French 
territories the postwar educational sys- 
tem in France has been taken as the 
model, and the colonial teaching and 
inspectorate service are unified with that 
of France.® The responsibility for policy 
making and finance lies with the Direc- 
tor of Education in each of the two 
French territories, and all diplomas and 
certificates awarded by him are valid 
throughout the French Union. Con- 
tributions to colonial education are 
made from the French Development 
Fund. In the Belgian Congo, though 
there is recognition of the dual nature 
of the Congo population and of the es- 
sential link with the French language 
and with Belgian cultural institutions, 
policy is determined in the Congo and 
education ‘is financed from Congo 
sources. 


Degree of educational uniformity and 
methods of control 


Two factors have influenced the de- 
velopment of education in all these ter- 
ritories, including Liberia. One is the 
multiplicity of mission schools which 
preceded but now exist alongside the 
state schools: The other is the marked 
divergence between education in the 
towns and the coastal areas generally 
and in the hinterland away from the 


8 French North Africa is not considered 
here. The units in French Africa referred to 
are the Federations of French West and 
French Equatorial Africa. 
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main routes of communication. No- 
where is there any uniformity in educa- 
tional facilities between the towns and 
the up-country areas; nor is there any- 
where, in spite of all attempts at con- 
trol, much effective equivalence in the 
kind of education given in mission and 
state schools, especially at the lowest 
levels. Throughout the African terri- 
tories the methods of control of educa- 
tional facilities and standards at differ- 
ent levels follow the same pattern: the 
inspection of schools through a central 
inspectorate; an examination system, 
which varies in its application to pri- 
mary, secondary, and technical schools; 
the standards of academic attainment 
required for entry into postschool train- 
ing or into direct employment; and the 
control of the training of teachers and 
of their conditions of service. Systems 
of inspection based on a central govern- 
ment department of education are a uni- 
versal method of control. It has been 
the experience in most British territories 
that where mission or government su- 
pervisory services to assist teachers were 
set up, following the recommendations 
of the Phelps Stokes Commission in the 
1920’s, the effectiveness of the inspect- 
ing staff has been much increased. In 
addition the appointment of education 
advisers to the Protestant and Roman 
Catholic missions in a territory, paid 
for by state funds, has made for better 
co-operation in carrying out policies. 
In the French territories the leaving 
certificate of the primary schools is 
equivalent to the French “certificat 
d’études” and is universally recognized 
for entry into employment and into vo- 
cational training. In British territories 
where the school nomenclature varies 
greatly, and especially in those areas 
where educational standards are rising 
rapidly, the entry into employment from 
the schools is being raised continuously. 

The situation created by the coexist- 
ence of schools under government and 
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voluntary agencies is nowhere seen more 
clearly than in the recruitment and 
training of teachers. The history of 
mission education and the recent edu- 
cational surveys have shown that the 
expansion of school facilities and the 
maintenance of standards in the teach- 
ing profession are very difficult to recon- 
cile. In all the territories “untrained” 
teachers are found in large numbers and 
are regarded by the education authori- 
ties as their major problem, profes- 
sionally and administratively. Govern- 
ments exercise some control through the 
grants-in-aid system where it is based 
upon the qualifications of the teaching 
staff in a school. Professional stand- 
ards are maintained through the recog- 
nition given to teachers trained in nor- 
mal colleges. Thus the diploma awarded 
in the nine Ecoles Normales in French 
territories is valid throughout the French 
Union, but this high standard of teach- 
ing when applied to staffing primary 
schools makes them too expensive to 
establish universally. 


Appearance of educational ladder 


In the names of the kinds of schools 
provided there is no uniform practice, 
not only between the different regions 
but between the British territories also. 
The universal term “primary school,” 
for example, means the first eight years 
in Liberia; in the Belgian Congo it is a 
four year course divided after the first 
two years into an ordinary and a selec- 
tive course; in French West Africa 
there is one type of primary school last- 
ing five years for Africans and Euro- 
peans; in French Equatorial Africa 
there is a village junior primary of four 
years and a regional or urban full pri- 
mary of six years; in the hinterland 
of several British territories there is 
an unrecognized preprimary or “bush 
school” course, and a full primary one 
of six years, or a four year junior pri- 
mary and a further four years called 
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senior primary or middle school. The 
demand for secondary education, both 
academic and technical, which far ex- 
ceeds the facilities available, poses the 
problem of selection in an acute form, 
and this in its turn is closely connected 
with the language medium used in the 
primary and middle schools. In all 
territories the medium in the secondary 
schools is the European language of 
the metropolitan country, though in the 
Belgian Congo and in most British ter- 
ritories courses at the secondary level 
can be offered in African languages. 
Where the primary schools, as in the 
state schools of French West Africa, 
use only French as the medium of in- 
struction, the problems of selection can 
be solved by competitive examinations. 
In many other territories the basic in- 
struction is given in the primary schools 
in a vernacular language, with a Eu- 
ropean language introduced either early 
in the curriculum or at a later stage. 
Here selection for the secondary school 
poses problems of testing intelligence as 
well as attainment, in order not to ex- 
clude able children who may have been 
handicapped by language difficulties. 


Universal primary schooling 


Compulsory education may exist as 
a policy on paper, but it can only be 
made effective where there are school 
facilities provided for every child. Sev- 
eral territories, Belgian, French, and 
British, have compulsory ordinances 
which can be put into effect in re- 
stricted areas, but it is clear that no 
considerable area of any territory has 
all its school-age population enrolled in 
school. The best documented study of 
the expansion of educational facilities is 
found in the Gold Coast publications, 
beginning with the report dealing mainly 
with reorganization in the years 1937- 
41 and following through with the Ten 
Year Plan of 1947, the Accelerated De- 
velopment Plan of 1951, and the report 
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on progress in education in 1954.9 
These documents illustrate clearly the 
two major problems in educational ex- 
pansion in Africa: the provision of 
finance and the provision of teachers. 
They also illustrate the determination 
of a territory on the verge of self-gov- 
ernment to provide universal schooling 
facilities in all but the most remote sec- 
tion of its territory. 


HIGHER EDUCATION AND 
AFRICAN ADVANCE 


From French and British West Af- 
rica before World War II an increasing 
number of Africans were going to the 
metropolitan countries to take univer- 
sity degrees and higher professional 
training in law and medicine. Some 
of these men went at their own ex- 
pense, others secured state scholarships. 
French policy continued and increased 
after 1945 the system of scholarships. 
British policy did the same, but also 
set up university colleges, one in East 
Africa, two in West Africa, and most 
recently one in Central Africa. These 
university colleges had a dual purpose: 
to give increased facilities for Africans 
to get degrees and higher professional 
training; and to equip a number of 
them to fill administrative and profes- 
sional posts in their own countries. In 
1950 an Institute of Advanced Studies 
was opened at Dakar, already an im- 
portant research center, to give diplo- 
mas in arts, science, medicine, and law, 
with the intention that it should become 
the university of French Africa. In 
1954 university courses were begun at 
Kisantu in the Belgian Congo under the 
auspices of the University of Louvain. 
In 1951 a new university college was 


9 Gold Coast: Report of the Education 
Committee (Accra, 1942); Ten Year Plan of 
Development and Welfare (Accra, 1947); Ac- 
celerated Development Plan for Education, 
1951 (Accra, 1951); Progress in Education in 
the Gold Coast (Accra, 1954). 
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opened in Liberia, based on the higher 
college founded in 1862. 

In most African territories therefore 
there now exist institutions for higher 
education of a university grade. There 
is a clear intention to integrate the 
standards of work and the degrees given 
with university standards in the metro- 
politan country and thus to ensure that 
Africans have equivalent qualifications 
for senior administrative posts and that 
they are eligible for research grants. 
The pursuit of research in the human 
and physical sciences and in fields such 
as history, law, and language is taken 
for granted in the university colleges. 
In addition there are three social sci- 
ence research institutes in British East, 
West, and Central Africa; in the Bel- 
gian Congo research institutes in medi- 
cine and agriculture have long been at 
work, and the Institute for Scientific 
Research in Central Africa is actively 
engaged in an extensive program of re- 
search in the natural, biological, and so- 
cial sciences in the Congo. In Dakar 
l'Institut Français d’Afrique Noire has 
established a world-wide reputation for 
its published and projected research. 


EpucATION AND SOCIAL CHANGE 


There is general agreement, based on 
abundant evidence of a political and 
economic character, that the spread of 
modern education has been one of the 
most powerful forces in African social 
change. Yet there have been very few 
studies, either historical or contempo- 
rary, which focus in a limited area on 
the sociological changes resulting from 
modern education, such as the one by 
K. A. Busia on Sekondi.*° It is clear 
that the impact of schools, over a his- 
torical period, has had very different 
results in the coastal areas and the 
hinterland, where in some remote parts 


10 Kofi Abrefa Busia, Report on a Social 
Survey of Sehondi-Takoradi (London, 1950). 
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it is still possible to study the effects of 
the first impact of the new schools on 
a preliterate people. Hence though the 
generalizations which follow, based on 
data drawn from material in other fields, 
can be regarded as valid in respect of 
the main social changes due to educa- 
tion, they are less illuminating as guides 
to future planning than they would be 
if they were supported by detailed socio- 
logical studies for given areas. 


Occupational mobility 


As we saw at the opening of this 
article, one of the first purposes of the 
early schools was to train Africans to 
serve European enterprises, commercial, 
missionary, administrative. From that 
time on, the traditional and relatively 
standardized forms of livelihood and em- 
ployment underwent progressive changes. 
Warfare, cultivation, herding stock, fish- 
ing, trading, craft work were the main 
occupations in tribal life. The demands 
of European enterprise, for which boys 
were taught and trained, introduced a 
money economy as well as new skills. 
This led to two main forms of mobility. 
One was a change over from following 
the local traditional and family form of 
livelihood—a change which implied in- 
dividual choice, new rewards, new skills. 
The other was the movement cf indi- 
viduals and groups from remote areas to 
centers of employment, inaugurating the 
modern phenomenon of migrant labor. 
Sociological research has shown clearly 
that one effect of the spread of schools is 
to increase emigration from rural areas, 
and it was pointed out in the British 
educational survey of East and Central 
Africa that “the flight from farming” 
was causing great concern about the 
maintenance of the basic food supplies. 


Urbanization 

The growth of towns for administra- 
tive, commercial, and industrial purposes 
caused a demand for increased facilities 
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for schools and also for some educa- 
tional solutions for the problems of sea- 
sonal unemployment, slum conditions, 
and juvenile delinquency. The contrasts 
here between the Copper Belt towns in 
the Belgian Congo and in Northern 
Rhodesia are illuminating. The Belgian 
policy of permanent urbanization, as 
contrasted with that of mainly migrant 
labor in Northern Rhodesia, led to the 
use of school facilities and of adult in- 
formal education to meet the new situa- 
tion for the Africans. It provided also 
a ladder of advancement in technical 
training which created a new skilled 
artisan class which was at home in and 
enjoyed industrial employment and ur- 
ban amenities. 


Rural community life 


The combination of migrant labor, 
cash crops, and a money economy has 
probably caused more changes in social 
life in the villages than the village 
schools themselves. Since many of these 
schools were part of the missionary en- 
terprise, the religious and ethical teach- 
ing given has had significant effects, 
especially on the outlook and status of 
women. The postwar work in commu- 
nity development and adult literacy has 
not only given women the skills of read- 
ing and writing but has created ameni- 
ties such as water supplies, better roads, 
co-operative stores, maternity homes, 
dispensaries, giving village women more 
leisure, more security, and less isolation. 
In many parts of Africa women’s clubs 
and societies have been started or have 
received a new impetus where they ex- 
isted before, and women are emerging 
from a purely domestic and physically 
arduous life to take part in community 
affairs, to express their women’s point of 
view, and to organize themselves for 
further advance. 

This changed outlook among rural 
women is part of a wider change in the 
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status and authority patterns in village 
life. Wherever local government on 
modern lines is being introduced, younger 
educated men and women are taking 
responsibility, and the traditional status 
and authority of the older age group is 
being challenged. In many rural areas 
the division between Christian and non- 
Christian in the community is on the 
basis of age, since the younger group 
have been to school and have been 
baptized, and show signs of challenging 
traditional authority where it seems to 
them to oppose social and economic ad- 
vance. 

Part of the change in outlook in rural 
areas is also due to the gradual penetra- 
tion of informal education through the 
media of radio, films, and newspapers. 
The spread of the small household re- 
ceiving set known as the “saucepan spe- 


. cials” in Northern Rhodesia, coupled 


with the publication of The African 
Listener, directly connects literacy with 
listening in. The popularity of the new 
vernacular journals is another instance 
of the desire to ise a new-found skill; 
and the development of African film 
units in several territories is related to 
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the growing interest in locally made, as 
distinct from foreign, films. 


Intergroup and interpersonal relations 


Social change can be measured in 
concrete terms, such as new types of 
houses, clothing, and amusements; sup- 
plies of water and electricity; and cir- 
culation of newspapers and sale of radio 
sets. Though most of these develop- 
ments are a result of education, many of 
them can be enjoyed by the illiterate 
and are a result of general economic 
improvements. It is modern education, 
however, which is mainly responsible for 
the new middle classes in the towns, and 
for the vigorous women’s groups in 
towns and rural areas. It is responsible 
too for the gradual splitting up of the 
former large joint families and patri- 
archal households, and for efforts on the 
part of younger educated women to 
bring up their children on more modern 
lines. These new group and personal 
relations create tensions within the ex- 
isting society and in some areas, such as 
the big towns, by undermining the sta- 
bility of family and household groups 
create new forms of insecurity. 
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Bylaws of The American Academy of Political 
and Social Science 
Revised as of January 24, 1955 


Article I. Name 


The corporation shall be known as “The 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science.” 


Article II. Purpose 


The purpose for which the corporation 
is formed is the promotion of the progress 
of political and social science, especially 
through publications and the holding of 
meetings. . 


Article III. Members 


The corporation shall have the following 
classes of members and such other classes 
or forms of membership as the Board of 
Directors may at their discretion from 
time to time determine: 

A. Annual Members—Any person who 
shall pay to the corporation the amount 
of the annual dues prescribed from time to 
time by the Board of Directors shall be an 
annual member of the corporation for the 
twelve months’ period for which the pay- 
ment is made. 

B. Life Members—Any person who shall 
pay to the corporation the sum of $200, 
shall become a life member of the cor- 
poration and as such- shall have all the 
privileges of annual members, but shall 
not be subject to the payment of any dues. 


Article IV. Meetings of Members 


Section 1. The annual business meeting 
of the members shall be held on the fourth 
Monday of January in each year. The 
place and the hour of such meeting shall 
be fixed by the President. The Board of 
Directors may change the date of the an- 
nual business meeting if in their judgment 
another date may be desirable. 

Section 2. Special meetings of the mem- 
bers shall be called at the discretion of the 
President, or at the written request of any 
two directors, or of any ten members. Any 
such request shall-state the general nature 


of the business to be transacted at such 
meeting. Special meetings shall be held at 
such place as shall be fixed by the Board 
of Directors, or, if they fail to do so, then 
by the President. The time of holding 
the special meetings shall be fixed by the 
President and shall be within thirty days 
of his receipt of the request for the meet- 
ing. 

Section 3. The Secretary or the Presi- 
dent shall give not less than ten days’ no- 
tice of the time and place of each annual 
and special meeting of the members. The 
notice of every special meeting shall state 
the general nature of the business to- be 
transacted thereat. 

Section 4. Twelve members present in - 
person shall constitute a quorum for the 
transaction of business at all meetings of 
the members. 

Section 5. In lieu of written notice to 
members of any annual-or special meeting 
of the Corporation at least ten (10) days’ 
notice of such meeting shall be given by 
advertising once in one newspaper of gen- 
eral circulation within the City of Phila- 
delphia, and once in the legal journal pub- 
lished in the County of Philadelphia, if 
any. 


Article V. Directors 


Section 1. The business and affairs of 
the corporation shall be managed by a 
Board of Directors. The persons presently 
acting as directors shall continue to serve - 
as such until their respective terms expire. 
Beginning with the annual meeting of mem- 
bers in 1955, the Board of Directors shall 
consist of twelve (12) persons and ‘at said 
annual meeting in 1955 there shall be 
elected four directors for a term of three 
years, two directors for a term of two 
years, and one director for a term of one 
year. Thereafter four directors shall be 
elected at the annual meeting of members 
each year, for a term of three years. 

Any unexpired term created by the resig- 
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nation, death, or total incapacity to act of 
any director may be filed by a majority 
of the remaining directors though less than 
a quorum. If they fail to so elect, the 
members shall do so at their next annual 
business meeting or at any special meet- 
ing called for that purpose. 

Section 2. A meeting of the Board of 
Directors shall be held immediately fol- 
lowing the annual business meeting of the 
members. If a quorum of directors be 
then present no notice of such meeting 
shall be necessary and at such organization 
meeting the Board of Directors may elect 
officers for the ensuing year and may also 
transact any other business coming before 
the meeting. In addition to such meet- 
ing, regular meetings of the Board of Di- 
rectors shall be held on the fourth Fridays 
of May and October in each year at such 
place and hour as may be determined by 
the President or by a majority of the di- 
rectors. 

Section 3. At the discretion of the 
President or at the written request of any 
two members of the Board of Directors, a 
special meeting of the Board of Directors 
shall be called by the President. Any such 
request shall state the general nature of 
the business to be transacted at such meet- 
ing. The time of holding a special meeting 
shall be fixed by the President and shall be 
within ten days of his receipt of the re- 
quest therefor. Such meeting shall be held 
at the place at which regular meetings of 
the Board are held unless the Board shall 
otherwise designate. 

Section 4. The President or the Secre- 
tary shall give to each director not less 
than five days’ written notice of each 
regular and special meeting. The notice 
shall state the time and place of the meet- 
ing and in the case of a special meeting 
shall state the general nature of the busi- 
ness to be transacted thereat. 

Section 5. Five (5) members of the 
Board of Directors shall constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of business at 
meetings of the Board of Directors. 

Section 6. The President shall have the 
power to appoint such committees as he 
may deem necessary and to prescribe the 
duties of such committees, 

Section 7. The Board of Directors shall 


submit each year at the annual business 
meeting of the members a report of the 
principal activities of the Board during the 
preceding calendar year and a statement of 
the financial condition of the Academy. 

Section 8. The Board of Directors shall 
have the power and authority, by affirma- 
tive vote of a majority of those present at 
any duly convened meeting, to borrow 
money and to purchase, sell, lease away, 
or otherwise acquire or dispose of real 
estate. 


Article VI. Officers 


Section 1. At the first meeting of direc- 
tors after the annual business meeting of 
members in 1955 and each year thereafter, 
the directors shall elect a President, a First 
Vice-President, a Secretary, and a Treas- 
urer. They may also elect one or more 
additional Vice-Presidents and an Assistant 
Secretary and an Assistant Treasurer and 
such other officers and assistant officers as 
they may desire. All officers shall hold 
office until the organization meeting of the 
Board of Directors following the next an- 
nual meeting of members and until their 
successors are elected and qualified. Any 
officer shall be subject to removal by the 
Board of Directors at any time. A va- 
cancy in any office may be filled by the 
Board of Directors at any meeting thereof. 

Section 2. The President shall be the 
chief executive officer of the corporation 
and shall be responsible for conducting its 
activities, subject to the control of the 
Board of Directors. He shall preside at all 
meetings of members and of the Board of 
Directors at which he is present. 

Section 3. The First Vice-President 
shall in the absence or during the dis- 
ability of the President have all the pow- 
ers and perform all the duties of the Presi- 
dent provided however that the Board of 
Directors may grant the President a leave 
of absence for any period and may dele- 
gate the powers and assign the duties of 
the President for such period or any por- 
tion thereof to some officer other than the 
First Vice-President, including any officer 
specially elected or appointed for the 
purpose, and may revoke such delegation 
of powers and assignment of duties at the 
pleasure of the Board. 
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Section 4. The Secretary shall keep the 
minutes of all meetings of the members 
and of the Board of Directors. He shall 
give notice of all such meetings, shall have 
custody of the corporate seal, and shall 
affix the same as required by the Board 
of Directors. In the absence or during 
the disability of the Secretary, his duties 
shall be performed by the Assistant Secre- 
tary. 

Section 5. The Board of Directors may 
by resolution not inconsistent with these 
Bylaws add to and define the duties of any 
officers, and any officer whose duties are 
not defined in these Bylaws or by the di- 
rectors shall have the duties ordinarily 
pertaining to his office. a 


Article VII. Fiscal Provisions 


Section 1. The fiscal year of the cor- 
poration shall coincide with the calendar 
year. 

Section 2. Any of the funds of the cor- 


poration on deposit with any bank or trust 
company shall be subject to withdrawal on 
the signatures of such persons as may be 
determined from time to time by resolu- 
tion of the Board of Directors. 

Section 3. The books and accounts of 
the corporation shall be audited annually 
by independent auditors who shall be 
elected by the Board of Directors. A copy 
of each such report of audit shall be de- 
livered to each member of the Board of 
Directors. 


Article VIII. Amendments 


These Bylaws may be amended by a 
majority vote of those present at any 
meeting of the members of the corpora- 
tion or of the Board of Directors. Any 
such change made by the Board of Direc- 
tors shall continue in effect unless and until 
altered at a meeting of the members of the 
corporation. i 
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“the sidetracking of the European Defense 


Community (EDC) in favor of the newer 
plan for what is officially described as 
“Western European Union” should cer- 
tainly not decrease the importance of this 
work; on the contrary its usefulness is all 
the more apparent, 
J. EUGENE HARLEY 
University of Southern California 


Hart, B. H. LIDDELL. Strategy: The In- 
direct Approach. Pp. 404. New. York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1954. $5.95, 


As one of the best known military the- 
orists of our time, B. H. Liddell Hart 
definitely influenced generalship on both 
sides in World War Il. For this reason 
the present book is important as it brings 
up to date the military philosophy previ- 
ously expounded in his other works. 

History proves, he says, thai success in 
war is due generally to the “indirect ap- 
proach” rather than to the “direct.” His 
“indirect approach” may or may not be 
such in a geometric sense for he writes, 
“a decision is produced more by the mental 
and moral dislocation of the command than 
by the physical dislocation of its forces 
and these effects transcend the geographical 
and statistical calculations which fill nine- 
tenths of the normal book on military 
history.” 

To prove his point, Liddell Hart reviews 
war from Marathon to the Arab-Israeli 
conflict. This covers the bulk of the pages. 
The narrative is too concise for a beginner, 
but it could hardly be more full in a single 
volume. In Conclusions he says that “we 
can crystallize the lessons in two simple 
maxims—one negative, the other positive. 
The first is that, in the face of the over- 
whelming evidence of history, no general 
is justified in launching his troops to a 
direct attack upon an enemy firmly in po- 
sition. The second, that instead of seek- 
ing to upset the enemy’s equilibrium by 
one’s attack, it must be upset before a real 
attack is, or can be successfully launched.” 

The meat of the book, however, is Part 
IV, “Fundamentals of Strategy and Grand 
Strategy.” Here Liddell Hart analyses not 
only military strategy, but also such ques- 
tions as why sometimes the result of vic- 
tory is an unsatisfactory peace. As to the 
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present, he regards the “H” bomb as a 
“direct” and, therefore, incorrect approach 

He also points out the difference in war 
aims of “the acquisitive State” which “in- 
herently unsatisfied, needs to gain victory 
in order to gain its object, and must there- 
fore court greater risks in the attempt. 
The conservative State can achieve its ob- 
ject by merely inducing the aggressor to 
drop his attempt at conquest.” This differs 
with General MacArthur’s “There is no 
substitute for victory.” 

An outstanding chapter is “Hitler’s Strat- 
egy” which is compared with that of 
Clausewitz, Napoleon, Lenin, and Luden- 
dorf. Hitler gets more credit for ability 
than in most current history. However, 
the author shows how Hitler, like Napo- 
leon, became intoxicated with success and 
then, impatient, turned to “direct” actions 
and downfall. 

The book is well worth the time of any 
serious student of world affairs or politico- 
military history, particularly as Liddell 
Hart numbers among his disciples many of 
today’s leaders. 

Eustace M. Perxorro 
Brigadier General, USA Retired 
Washingzon, D. C. 


Gross, Fetus. Foreign Policy Analysis. 
Pp. xxiv, 179. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1954. $3.75. 


The problem to which Professor Gross 
addresses himself in this small volume—the 
application of scientific thinking and con- 
cepts to foreign policy analysis and formu- 
lation—is indeed one that has been “sadly 
bare of clear ideas,” as Mr. Adolf A. Berle, 
Jr. asserts in a brief foreward. The author 
approaches the subject with a proper ac- 
knowledgment of the “serious limitations 
of application of a scientific method to a 
study of social phenomena.” He wisely 
warns the reader not to expect “any star- 
tling new theories,” and he admits that the 
processes which he outlines have been basic 
to the foreign policy analyses of “empirical 
realists” in the past, although not con- 
sciously organized into a scientific system. 

Ideology is central to Professor Gross’s 
conception of foreign policy. As he puts it, 
“there can be no foreign policy without an 
ideology; more, there are no men without 
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ideologies.” In his opinion the ideology of 
a nation furnishes the objectives of fareign 
policy. Designating as “factors” those ele- 
ments necessary “to enforce such objec- 
tives,” he identifies them as geographic, 
economic, demographic, military, social-po- 
litical, and social-psychological; he labels as 
factor X the element of chance and acci- 
dent. Foreign policies, in the author’s anal- 
ysis, are “patterns of behavior” or “courses 
of action” which, in a long-range view, are 
in the nature of strategy determined by 
ideology; short-range policies are like tac- 
tics. In substance, Professor Gross’s sys- 
tem of science is one of relating ideology, 
factors, and policies. Nothing exact or 
mathematical is claimed for the processes 
described. They offer logical methods of 
thinking about foreign policies, but they 
provide no test-tube finality. 

No doubt the processes presented by 
Professor Gross would be useful to analysts 
of past and present policy. The extent to 
which they could be used for the deter- 
mination of future policy is not so clear, 
because here, since the variables are not 
yet in view, they cannot be taken into 
account for events yet to come. The au- 
thor incorporates into his system the “prob- 
lem paper” approach of the Brookings In- 
stitution, with the formulation and discus- 
sion of alternative courses of action as a 
means of deciding upon future policies. 

All in all, Professor Gross has made a 
good beginning to a scientific approach to 
foreign policies. His book is commendable 
—if for no other reason than that it 
presents a new point of view. In time it 
may be that foreign policies, like medicine, 
will be transformed from an art into a 
science, to use an analogy suggested by the 
author in his final chapter. 

Norman L. Hi 

University of Nebraska 


EUROPEAN Movement. The Economic Fu- 
ture of Europe. Pp. 188. New York. 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1954. $3.50. 

This slim volume contains the prelimi- 
nary papers of the European Movement’s 
Second Conference of Westminster held in 
January, 1954. Unfortunately for Ameri- 
can readers, it is nowhere stated just what 
the European Movement is and what it 
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stands for, or what particular issues on the 
conference agenda the four “Introductory 
Reports” and four “Working Papers” that 
make up the volume were intended to il- 
luminate. Without any prefatory explana- 
tion on these points, the book is best re- 
garded as a collection of essays by nine 
eminent Europeans on the broad theme in- 
dicated by its title. 

Unless the reviewer is mistaken, however, 
all the contributors subscribe to a common 
thesis. One strand of this thesis is that, 
for political and social reasons, real levels 
of living in Europe have to be raised ap- 
preciably and that, broadly speaking, only 
two means to this end are available. The 
first is to integrate the European market 
into a unified whole so that the labor and 
capital resources already in hand ‘can be 
more effectively utilized. The second is to 
raise efficiency and output within this inte- 
grated market by stepping up the rate of 
productive investment. But both are nec- 
essary and must be pursued together. All 
the contributors are thus concerned to ex- 
plore the practical means towards their 
common objective. Baron René Boel, a 
Belgian banker and industrialist, examines 
the monetary problems of Europe—dollar 
shortage, convertibility, and European Pay- 
ments Union—as they bear on trade and 
investment. Lord Layton reviews the exist- 
ing international economic institutions to 
determine how and how far they serve to 
promote the desired end G. M Neder- 
horst, a Dutch socialist, gives an interest- 
ing analysis of the implications of eco- 
nomic unification for national wage levels, 
displacement of workers, and migration. 
Johannes Semler and Muhlis Ete explore 
the questions of how best to mobilize Euro- 
pean capital for new investment, the poten- 
tialities of a common investment policy 
for Europe instead of merely national pol- 
icies, and investment in the overseas ter- 
ritories René Piaton writes on other prob- 
lems in the expansion of production. 

The second strand of the common thesis 
is that the full potential of the European 
economy cannot be realized without the 
restoration of vigorous trade and invest- 
ment within the world as a whole. In 
other words, the European countries can 
do a good deal for themselves, but the solu- 
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tion to- such problems as instability of raw 
matenal prices in world markets, the de- 
velopment of underdeveloped areas, unbal- 
anced exchanges, and dollar shortages must 
be shouldered by other countries, chiefly 
the United States. The two papers by 
André Philip and Julian Amery deal essen- 
tially with these non-European aspects of 
raising real incomes in Europe. Both are 
excellent though perhaps Amery’s paper is 
fresher and more original in its approach. 

One cannot but admire the devotion and 
sincerity with which these members of the 
European Movement have approached the 
economic problems of Europe. The au- 
thors see their separate problems realisti- 
cally yet optimistically. But the real nub 
of the whole problem is put very nicely in 
the short paper by Professor I. Svennilson 
m these words: “we cannot preserve the 
present economic nationalism of the wel- 
fare state and at the same time continue 
to talk about economic integration. Po- 
litical co-ordination or even integration is 
necessary in order to formulate the plans 
or conclude the agreements which will lead 
to economic integration. If the various 
countries are not prepared to ptoceed in 
this direction, and to give up at least some 
part of their political autonomy in sphere 
of economic policy, there seems to be little 
sense in continuing to play around with 
ideas about economic integration.” The 
painful truth of this assertion would ap- 
pear to” be incontestable to any sensible 
person here or abroad. 

Norman S BUCHANAN 
University of California r 
Berkeley 


WARBURG, James P The United States 
in a Changing World: An Historical 
Analysis of American Foreign Policy. 
Pp. xv, 496. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1954. $5.75. 

In thirty chapters and an Epilogue, Mr. 
Warburg deals with American foreign policy 
from 1607 when the Colonies were merely 
pawns to the present when Washington has 
become the world’s chief stage. He as- 
sembles a vast body of facts, analysis of 
which would require a book. Only as they 
illustrate the author’s approach to what 
may be termed Tendenzgeschichte may one 
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note particular points. Familiarity with 
his previous writings alerts the reader to 
an early buildup for the New Deal point 
of view. Thus it is illuminating to dis- 
cover (p. 19), in re the approaching Revo- 
lution, that “in the urban centers the ever 
present resentments of the ill-housed and 
ill-fed were readily mobilized into a spirit 
of revolt against the existing order.” Here 
is an astonishing backward projection of 
modern clichés more appealing to the pub- 
licist than the historian. 

Again, the Constitution is viewed as sur- 
prisingly liberal considering the prosperity 
of the Founding Fathers—an echo of the 
earlier Charles A Beard. More credit is 
awarded Thomas Jefferson for democratic 
principles than for diplomacy. Anticipa- 
tory is Jefferson’s interpretation of revolu- 
tionary excesses—French, but Russian may 
be substituted—as the outcome of previ- 
ous tyranny than as an indictment of de- 
mocracy. Jacksonian Democracy attested 
the conflict between the few beneficiaries 
of the industrial revolution, finance capi- 
talism and the- “American System,” and the 
disinherited majority (p. 106). 

There are few factual errors. Shay’s Re- 
bellion (p. 32) should be Shays’; two Eng- 
lish adventurers were hung (p. 89). One 
was Scottish and only one was hung: 
Johnson’s drunkenness (p. 158) was not at 
his inaugural but at his swearing in as 
Vice-President. Seal fisheries were not 
settled satisfactorily under Benjamin Har- 
rison (p. 182). To impugn the integrity 
of F. D. Roosevelt at Pearl Harbor is 
wholly beyond the author’s power (foot- 
note p. 339). Nicholas Biddle, on the 
other hand, was “selfish, vain, and irre- 
sponsible” (p. 107). The wickedness of 
Senator Joseph McCarthy transcends de- 
scription. E 

The normalcy af Warren Gamaliel Hard- 
ing is the author’s bête noire. Eisenhower 
would not consciously pursue this base ob- 
jectivé but his “concessions to a dema- 
gogue whom he obviously despised” are an 
uncomfortable reminder of von Hindenburg 
and Hitler (p. 467). 

Wide reading and much thought under- 
lie the present volume. The resulting syn- 
thesis is interesting and at times profound 
and merits close attention. But the reader 
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whose ancestral roots and whose personal 
memories lie in pre-New Deal America will 
be prepared to challenge the author’s views 
at many other points than opportunity was 
accorded to the present reviewer. 
Lours MARTIN SEARS 
Purdue University 


Prouproot, Mary. Britain and the United 
States in the Caribbean: A Comparative 
Study in Methods of Development. Pp. 
xii, 434. New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1954. $8.50. 


Side by side in the Caribbean lie a num- 
ber of island dependencies belonging to 
two world powers, Great Britain and the 
United States. Because of differences in 
relations with the metropolitan powers they 


- provide an excellent laboratory for the 


study of comparative colonial administra- 
tion. As a former lecturer in modern his- 
tory at Oxford married to a Northwestern 
University geographer, Mrs. Proudfoot is 
well suited to make such a study. She has, 
on the whole, succeeded admirably. 

The title of the book is slightly mislead- 
ing, for it covers selected dependencies— 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands of 
the United States, and Barbados, Jamaica, 
Trinidad, and St. Lucia in the British 
Caribbean. The Virgins and St. Lucia are, 
moreover, but lightly covered. It might 
have been better to omit them altogether 
than to slight them, for added complexity 
in the study is not compensated for by any 
great mass of information about them. 

Mrs. Proudfoot’s approach in this study 
is functionally comparative. That is, she 
discusses each matter—relation of depend- 
encies to metropolitan country, internal 
administration and politics, economic and 
social life, and the like—for each of the 
colonies in turn before moving on to the 
next point. This is at the same time en- 
lightening and confusing; enlightening in 
that it makes integrated comparisons pos- 
sible, confusing in that the reader finds it 
dificult to picture any one of the islands 
as a unit. Nonetheless, the book supplies 
a comprehensive view of the dependencies 
covered but, as in most surveys, breadth 
of coverage is achieved at the expense of 
depth. 
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Relatively little new material appears 
in this study, but it reflects a painstaking 
compilation of widely scattered official and 
unofficial material that has not previously 
been combined, especially in the thirty-four 
factual tables at the end of the work. It 
is regrettable that much of the information 
does not extend beyond 1951, for recent 
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cultural studies in particular would be a . 


valuable addition. See, for example, THE 
ANNALS, January 1953, dealing with Puerto 
Rico. ~ 

This book is best suited for the “expert” 
who already is acquainted with the area, 
for the array of fact might overwhelm the 
neophyte. Given the mass of data in- 
cluded, inevitably a few factual errors 
crept in, and I for one cannot accept all 
of the author’s statements and conclusions, 
but she has provided a -worthy contribu- 
tion to the literature of the Caribbean. 

RoseRrT E. Scott 
University of Illinois 
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Brown, STUART Gerry. The First Re- 
publicans: Political Philosophy and Pub- 
lic Policy in the Party of Jeferson and 
Madison. Pp. 250 Syracuse, N. Y.: 
University of Syracuse Press, 1954. 
$3.00. Ss 


Professor Brown has condensed into less 


than 200 pages a sound and thoroughly - 


documented history of the Jeffersonian 
party during the first thirty-four years of 
the Republic. He sets forth accurately the 
principles, philosophy and policies of the 
Jeffersonians. Seldom anywhere has a po- 
litical party been led by men of the 
stature of Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe. 
On the few occasions when Jefferson and 
Madison did not see eye to eye, the dif- 
ferences were minor. True Jefferson in- 
sisted on a bill of rights which Madison at 
first thought unnecessary, but it was Madi- 
son who sponsored the first ten amend- 
ments that constitute our Bill of Rights. 
The party was united in opposition to the 
Federalist’s financial, economic, and for- 
eign policies. It was Gallatin who, as Sec- 
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retary of the Treasurer, made the system 
designed by Hamilton conform to the 
American idea. The Jeffersonian hostility 
to Hamilton’s Bank, explained by Federalist 
propagandists as due to Jefferson’s and 
Madison’s “ignorance of banking,” is de- 
scribed by the author as due to their un- 
derstanding of liberty and equal nghts. 
These “first republicans” successfully chal- 
lenged the Federalist’s system of privi- 
lege. Thus Gallatin proved Hamilton’s 
imitation of Pitt’s funding system to be a 
fraud. Thus Jefferson defeated the Fed- 
eralist plan to scrap the treaty with France 
on the ground that it was made with a 
monarchist and feudalist society which had 
been destroyed with the reminder that the 
treaty was made with France, not just 
Louis Capet; and he laid it down as the 
American policy that treaties are points of 
honor and cannot be scrapped to meet the 
momentary requirements of domestic poli- 
tics. Thus in opposition to the Hamil- 
tonian reliance on measures that would 
discourage foreign trade the Jeffersonians 


.favored a liberal trade policy, and, as the 


author says, they would have given warm 
support to Cordell Hull’s reciprocal trade 
plan. 

Professor Brown makes clear that the 
Jeffersonians enunciated the fundamental 
principles on which the nation has oper- 
ated for a century and a half. Where the 
Federalists said that Congress had no right 
to information from the Executive on 
treaties negotiated, Jefferson declared that 
since Congress must determine on ratifica- 
tion or rejection, it is entitled to the in- 
side story. And when zhe Federalists tried 
desperately to crush democracy and deny 
the freedoms with the Alien and Sedition 
laws, the Jeffersonians fought the battle of 
civil rights—‘‘the first great fight for civil 
liberty” on the success of which was “con- 
ditioned the whole future of the United 
States.” 

The average American knows, as Henry 
Adams wrote, that no treaty as humiliat- 
ing as that of Jay would have been ac- 
cepted any time after 1800, but few. are 
familiar with the scurvy trick played on 
Monroe by the Federalists in sending him 
as Minister to France to soften the-resent- 
ment there over the Jay treaty and then 
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recalling him “in disgrace” for cultivating 
friendly relations after Robespierre was 
‘dead and the Terror was ended. Here we 
have the sorry story. 
An admirable and authoritative book that 
all Americans would do well to read. 
CLAUDE G. BOWERS 
New York, N. Y. 


Murton R. Bil of Rights 
Reader. (Cornell Studies in Civil Lib- 
erty.) Pp. xix, 591. Ithaca, N. Y.: 
Cornell University Press, 1954. $6.50. 


Even a cautious observer of the con- 
temporary political scene can note a defi- 
nite, if modest, brightening in the atmos- 
phere that pervades civil liberties and per- 
sonal freedoms. 

A concommitant of this trend is an 
awakened public interest in the problems 
of freedom and security. This renewed 
interest is, of course, a manifestation of 
approaching sanity. But it is more than 
that; it is a cause of it as well. In a de- 
mocracy it is still a safe bet that given 
light the people will in the end find the 
way. . 

It is in this respect that Professor Kon- 
vitz’s collection of cases on civil rights 
represents a real contribution. When our 
Constitution finally emerged from the con- 
vention without a bill of rights and the 
omission raised a storm of objection, 
Madison, who himself thereafter became 
the chief draftsman of the Bill of Rights 
which was later added to the Constitution, 
expressed his perhaps prophetic skepticism 
as to the value of such a declaration of 
rights “because experience proves the in- 
efficacy of a bill of rights on those occa- 
sions when its control is most needed.” 
Nevertheless, he agreed that “a bill of 
rights would be a good ground for an ap- 
peal to the sense of the community.” The 
court decisions compiled and edited by 
Professor Konvitz present indeed good 
ground for an appeal to the rational and 
mature sense of the community. 

While apparently designed primarily for 
college and law school use, the book can 
and should receive a wider circulation. 
Fortunately, Supreme Court decisions, .at 
least in the field of civil rights, are largely 


Konvitz, 
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free of the legalistic jargon that so repels 
non-lawyers Indeed some of the decisions 
(as, for instance, Justice Jackson’s opinion 
in West Virginia State Board of Educa- 
tion v. Barnette) are stylistic gems and are 
masterpieces of eloquence that can be ap- 
preciated by any intelligent layman 

Professor Konvitz’s choice of cases, while 
more modest than Emerson and Haber’s, is 
sound. This reviewer is particularly pleased 
with the prominent position accorded to re- 
ligious liberty, which, historically, is the 
progenitor of all other liberties. That this 
position is still maintained is evidenced by 
the cases in Professor Konvitz’s book; 
these show clearly that none of the free- 
doms guaranteed in the Bill of Rights is 
as secure today as is freedom of religion. 
One need only compare Finer v. New York 
with Kung v. New York, both decided by 
the Supreme Court on the same day, or 
Tucker v. Texas with Dennis v. United 
States to see how differently political and 
religious heterodoxies are treated by the 
Supreme Court. 

It is, of course, not to be expected that 
a critic will fully agree with all Professor 
Konvitz’s inclusions and exclusions. This 
reviewer, for example, finds it difficult to 
justify the omission of Kedroff v. St. 
Nicholas Cathedral, a decision of monu- 
mental significance. If a choice had to be 
made between the Kedrof case and Wat- 
son v. Jones, this reviewer believes Profes- 
sor Konvitz erred in choosing the latter. 
United States v. Ballard, though a difficult 
case to grasp, is likewise too important tq 
have been omitted. Nor is this reviewer 
persuaded by Professor Konvitz’s explana- 
tion for his omission of any opinions by 
‘Holmes or Brandeis. Schenck v. United 
States, the concurring opinion in Whitney 
v. California, and the dissent in Abrams v. 
United States, though temporarily eclipsed 
by Dennis v. United States, and American 
Communications Association v. Douds, are 
not dead; this reviewer ventures to suggest 
that they are likely to outlive Dennis and 
Douds. By and large, however, the selec- 
tion shows genuine understanding of the 
basic issues, the opinions are edited with 
care and judgment, and the introductory 
comments, while they could well have been 
expanded, are in most cases adequate. All 
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in all this is a useful book aid should re- 
ceive wide circulation. 
Leo wv 
American Jewish Congress 


De Grazta, ALFRED. The Western Public, 
1952 and Beyond. Pp. ix, 226. Stan- 
ford, Cal.: Stanford University Press, 
1954. $3.00. 

The analysis from which this Beek of 
many insights developed was carried on by 
the Survey Research Center of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan and was financed by the 
Carnegie Corporation as a part of a na- 
tional study of the 1952 presidential elec- 
tion. A sample of 2,021 Americans was 
chosen, according to principles of statistical 
probability, to stand for‘the people of the 
nation. The West’s portion of the sample 
was 210 cases, later increased to 452 to 
make it more representative. In the study, 
the West is the eight mountain states and 
the three Pacific Coast states. Three- 
fourths of the votes of the eleven states 
were cast by California, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington, a fact which should be kept in mind 
as one considers Professor De Grazia’s con- 
clusions. 

In September and October of 1952 in- 
terviewers from the Survey Research Cen- 
ter, with a pre-tested questionnaire of ap- 
proximately 50 questions, interviewed the 
452 persons selected. Immediately follow- 
ing the election 210 persons, nearly all of 
whom were in the original 452, were seen 
again by the interviewers, who on the re- 
turn trip- had a shorter questionnaire of 
some 30 questions. All the information 
gathered was transposed to International 
Business Machine tabulating cards contain- 
ing punched codes. Then the crank was 
turned, and quickly the political secrets 
of the West were revealed. 

The chief finding of the study is that in 
1952 the West voted as did the nation, 
that is for Eisenhower, only more so. The 
Republican presidential vote in the West 
increased by 8 per cent more than in the 
nation as a whole, the mountain states 
swinging even more vigorously to Eisen- 
hower than did the coastal states. 

No overriding issue seemed to explain 
the swing, although the unpopular Korean 
War was the most important Republican 
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asset. The 25 per cent of the voters who 
had not made up their mind by the open- 
ing of the campaign, and who composed 
the group that decided the election, were 
precisely the ones who were most opposed 
to continuing the Korean War. Local 
issues peculiar to the West were not of 
importance in the election. National and 
international considerations were uppermost 
in the minds of Westerners as they went 
to the polls. 

Party .organization did not play much 
part in the vote outcome, De Grazia found. 
Relatively few people reported being con- 
tacted by party workers, and of those 
reached, few believed they had been influ- 
enced. Voters apparently made up their 
minds from information reaching them via 
mass media. Only 11 per cent of the 
voters waited until the last two weeks of 
the campaign to decide how to vote, and 
two-thirds of these voted for Eisenhower. 

Although De Grazia states the West 
votes far more like other American regions 
than previously believed, the study does 
indicate some differences The West in 
1952 voted significantly fewer straight 
tickets, and the rural areas of the West 
voted more liberal than did rural areas in 
other regions. 

The most important truth about Western 
politics that De Grazia lassos is that the 
West is oriented toward the positive or 
welfare state. In the minds of Western- 
ers, the Democrats have become associated 
with the idea of such a state. Conse- 


X -quently, when the Republican party wins, 


“ 


“it wins as a recess from the Democratic 
party, or as a change of horses of the 
same gait or speed.” _ 

The only amendment I have to offer to 
De Grazia’s conclusion is that when the 
presidential candidate of the Republicans 
wins in the West, he wins because the peo- 
ple want to change to a horse of slower 
speed, 
¢ Tuomas C. DONNELLY 
New Mexico Highlands University 


Wricox, Warm B. (Ed). The Ameri- 
can Rebellion: Sir Henry Clinton’s Nar- 
rative of his Campaigns, 1775—1782. 
Pp. li, 658. New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
University Press, 1954. $7.50. 
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There has always been argument and 
uncertainty regarding the contribution of 
Sir Henry Clinton to the winning of our 
War for Independence. Accepting the gen- 
eral ineptness of British command, one 
may yet ask why Clinton did not do more 
to aid Burgoyne? Why he remained largely 
inactive around New York for three years? 
Why he shut himself up on Manhattan 
Island while the world was being turned 
upside down? Recalled shortly after York- 
town, Clinton found that he was receiving 
full blame for that defeat. He demanded 
a parliamentary inquiry; it was refused. 
The remainder of Clinton’s life, over a 
decade, was devoted to the preparation 
of his personal memoirs of the war in 
America. Obviously, he aimed to justify 
his conduct and pin the blame on others. 
Nearly half the manuscript dealt with the 
campaign of 1780-81. _ Clinton died before 
his manuscript was ready for the printer, 
and together with all of his papers it 
eventually became a part of the manuscript 
collection of the Clements Library at the 
University of Michigan. Scholars have 
had access to it, but this is its first publi- 
cation. 

In appraising this massive volume (with 
its more than 200 pages of documents, let- 
ters, and extracts of letters) the reader 
may well ask certain questions: of what 
historical significance is this manuscript of 
Clinton’s? Does the editing bear the stamp 
of careful and intelligent scholarship? Will 
the reader gain insight into the thinking 
and character of a man so largely respon- 
sible for the American victory? 

There are several reasons why this ac- 
count has great historical significance. The 
length and importance of Clinton’s service 
is one factor. Another is the dearth of 
analytical writing by the Revolutionary 
military leaders, on either side. Yet one 
may well ask to what extent a manuscript, 
prepared for publication years after the 
events described took place, and written 
for the sole purpose of self-justification, 
can be trusted? Professor Willcox asserts 
that “however suspect his [Clinton’s] analy- 
sis, in the process of making it he com- 
posed a study in the problems of com- 
mand—not only strategy but logistics and 
finance, politics and personal relations— 
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that is unique in the literature of the war.” 
Furthermore, after years of careful study 
in which he compared Clinton’s manuscript 
with the letters, papers and military orders 
of the war years, the editor concludes that 
“if the test of reliability is the accurate 
reporting of events and views, his narrative 
is as reliable as the most exacting scholar 
could desire.” 

This reviewer has already indicated his 
answer to the second question, concerning 
the quality of the editing. Professor Will- 
cox demonstrates not only a thorough mas- 
tery of the Clinton Papers, but an unusual 
ability to analyze military situations and 
to discuss military problems. Further- 
more, no one can read the superb Intro- 
duction without sharing the editor’s un- 
derstanding of the character of this para- 
doxical and little-known general. While. it 
may be wished that the author’s style were 
as delightful as the editor’s, this is a vol- 
ume that no student of the eighteenth cen- 
tury can safely ignore. 

RALPH Apams BROWN 

State University of New York 


Day, Donatp, and Harry HERBERT ULLOM 
(Eds.). The Autobiography of Sam 
Houston. Pp. xviii, 298. Norman: Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, 1954. $5.00. 


“From many points of view he [Sam 
Houston] is the most striking figure of his 
century, certainly in North America His 
is truly an epic figure for his is truly an 
epic life” (p. xi). 

On March 2, 1793, Sam Houston was 
born. He lost his father when quite 
young, and his mother moved from Vir- 
ginia to Tennessee. Sam soon ran away 
from home and passed several years with 
the Cherokee Indians. 

During the War of 1812 he enlisted in 
the army and served under Andrew Jack- 
son. In the Battle of Horseshoe Bend, 
Houston was wounded and Andrew Jack- 
son cited him for heroism. When strong 
enough Houston journeyed on horseback to 
Washington. “I reached the seat of Gov- 
ernment,” said Houston, “soon after the 
burning of the capital. In common with 
every true friend of my country, my blood 
boiled when I saw the ruin, and I experi- 
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enced one of the keenest pangs of my life” 
(p. 15). f 

At the conclusion of the war Jackson re- 
signed his commission and began the study 
of law. He was elected to Congress in 
1823 where he served until he became 
Governor of Tennessee in 1827. On Janu- 
ary 22, 1829, Houston “made a romantic 
marriage, only to leave his wife a few 
weeks later to go into disgrace and self- 
imposed exile, giving up his political career 
[resigning the governorship] with a state- 
ment that he ‘would not fight with a 
woman’” (p. xii). 

He made his new home among the 
Cherokees in Arkansas. During his’ resi- 
dence there, he became acquainted with 
the frauds practiced upon the Indians by 
the federal officials, so he undertook a 
mission to Washington for the purpose of 
exposing them, but the results were futile; 
meanwhile, there is no doubt that Sam 
Houston learned of Jackson’s interest in 
Texas. When trouble subsequently ap- 
peared in Mexico, Houston moved to 
Texas, After Santa Anna failed to give 
the people of Mexico a government based 
on the Constitution, the Texans revolted. 
A militia was organized, and Sam Houston 
soon became Commander in Chief of the 
armed forces. He finally brought it to a 
glorious conclusion by the battle of San 
Jacinto when Santa Anna and his entire 
army were captured. 

Sam Houston became the first president 
of the Republic of Texas on October 22, 
1836. He now told President Jackson that 
“my great desire is that our country Texas 
shall-be annexed to the United States . . .” 
(p. 135). As Houston was not eligible 
to succeed himself, he was followed by 
Mirabeau B. Lamar, who had visions of 
grandeur. 

In 1841' Houston was again elected Presi- 
dent of Texas. He still urged the annexa- 
tion of Texas to the United States, but he 
retired from office before he saw the con- 
summation of his dream in December 
1845 when Texas became a state in the 
Union. Sam Houston now became a sena- 
tor of the United States. Here he served 
his country well from 1846 to 1859, when 
he became governor of Texas As gov- 
ernor he fought valiantly to keep Texas in 
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the Union. He was deposed as governor 
because he refused to pledge his allegiance 
to the Confederacy. 

The editors are to be congratulated on 
the excellency of their work. They have 
accomplished their purpose by letting Sam 
Houston speak for himself. The illustra- 
tions are interesting, the bibliography is 
adequate, and the index is satisfactory. 

GEORGE D HARMON 

Lehigh University R 
Topp, Rıcmaro Ceca Confederate Fi- 

nance. Pp. x, 258. Athens, Ga.: Uni- 

versity of Georgia Press, 1954. $5.00. 

The great contribution of Bernard Baruch 

to public finance makes appropriate the 
award to the author of this book by the 
United Daughters of the Confederacy of 
the Mrs. Simon Baruch University Prize. 
The volume contributes to a neglected area 
of Southern history; it throws some light 
on the current attitudes of the South; and 
perhaps most importantly emphasizes prob- 
lems of importance to the survival of this 
nation should it again become a theatre 
of war. 
_ Im terms of Southern history, no facts 
of major importance have been added. It 
does strongly suggest a re-evaluation of the 
public service of Christopher G. Mem- 
minger, the Charleston banker who was 
Secretary of the Treascry until the Con- 
federate Congress made him a scapegoat, 
a willingness that even continues in the 
recent History of the Southern Confed- 
eracy by Professor Eaton. Mr. Todd 
demonstrates that Memminger was in fact 
a harried genius and that the twin prob- 
lems of insufficient revenues and inflation 
were so vast that the would-be nation could 
not survive a long struggle. 

It is the direct concentration upon the 
revenue resource problem which gives the 
book its greatest value. The drama of last 
charges, turning of flanks, blockade run- 
ning, and debates about constitutional law 
are absent. Instead there are faced the 
hard realities of produce loans, printing 
press money, counterfeiting, requisitioning, 
price control, tax collection, and the or- 
ganization of these activities in a- region 
badly sliced by invading armies. The les- 
son seems plain that if atomic warfare 
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ever were to isolate parts of this nation, 
effective resistance and civilian morale 
would depend upon adequate taxation, and 
measures for requisitioning and stemming 
inflation. 

There are profound suggestions with re- 
spect to the impact of Confederate finan- 
cial experience upon present Southern at- 
titudes about the function of Government; 
it is unfortunate that these are not further 
developed. Why is there usually support 
for heavy taxes and balanced budgets from 
the South, a debtor area? Why is it that 
a great agricultural producing region has 
been the source of much support for di- 
rect anti-inflationary measures? Is the 
States’s rights tradition consistent with the 
typical Southern attitude favoring central- 
ized direction of foreign and financial 
policy, and such newer issues as public 
housing and the maintenance of farm in- 
come? Perhaps the biographer of the late 
(and usually underrated) Senator Burnet 
Rhett Maybank, descendant of Robert B 
Rhett, Charleston’s leading secessionist, 
will make an attempt to answer some of 
these questions. 

James A. DURHAM 

Executive Office of the President 


Hosss, Epwarp H Behind the President, 
A Study of Executive Office Agenctes. 
Pp. vi, 248. Washington, D. C.: Public 
Affairs Press, 1954. $4.50. 


In two previous studies, Executive Re- 
organization of -the National Government 
(1953) and The Executive Office of the 
President (1953), the author established 
himself as a competent student and analyst 
of the administrative organization of the 
national government. With this experience 
as background, the author brings together 
in the volume under review a series of 
chapters treating in detail past and present 
agencies that have made up the Executive 
Office of the President. The series is tied. 
together at the beginning with an histori- 
cal treatment of the Executive Office and 
at the end by a chapter dealing with the 
machinery under President Eisenhower. 

Each of the several agencies dealt with 
—Bureau of the Budget, National Re- 
sources Planning Board, White House Of- 
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fice, Council of Economic Advisers, Na- 
tional Security Council, National Security 
Resources Board, and Emergency Mobili- 
zation Agencies—is treated in parallel fash- 
ion. A brief historical note is followed by 
a déscription of the agency, its personnel, 
functions, and relationships with other 
parts of the national government. But the 
treatment is more than descriptive. In- 
cluded also are criticisms and recommenda- 
tions made by the Hoover Commission and 
similar bodies, professional students of pub- 
lic administration, and the author himself. 
From the detailed studies emerges an over- 
all view of how the President gets his ad- 
vice and performs the manifold duties re- 
quired of him. 

Readers will appreciate the historical tid- 
bits with which the book abounds. They 
will also appreciate the scholarly manner 
in which the author has applied himself. 
But the greatest rejoicing will occur over 
the fact that the author and publisher have 
nade available in a single volume a de- 
tailed account of relatively new and ob- 
scure agencies that play important and 
crucial roles in the American government. 
Without detracting from the Presidency 
itself, the book takes the reader backstage 
for a glimpse at the men, women, and or- 
ganization which make it possible for the 
President to carry out his crushing re- 
sponsibilities, 

The book is too detailed and academic 
for popular consumption. Specialists in 
public administration will find few sugges- 
tions that are new Some readers would 
welcome a more critical approach. Foot- 
notes are at ends of chapters. Visual ma- 
terials are absent. But for reference and 
teaching this volume fills an important gap 
in the literature dealing with the national 
government. 

Jonn H. FERGUSON 

The Pennsylvania State University 


Porrer, Davin M. People of Plenty: Eco- 
nomic Abundance and the American 
Character. Pp. xxvii, 219. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1954. $3.50. 


This important volume is based upon lec- 
tures given at the University of Chicago 
under the auspices of the Walgreen Foun- 
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dation for the Study of American Institu- 
tions. Professor Potter is the Chairman of 
American Studies at Yale University and 
is well qualified to make an analysis, from 
an interdisciplinary point of view, of that 
often mentioned concept, the Americap 
character. Even in the wide area of 
American studies, however, cultural an- 
thropology, social psychology, and psycho- 
analysis are rather unusual auxiliary fields. 

Part I of the book is preceded by a long 


Introduction which shows the relationships . 


between history and the behavioral sciences 
and makes a plea for a united effort on the 
part of these disciplines to co-operate in 
the study of human culture and the search 
for a science of man. Part I itself has two 
sections, one showing the dilemma and 
frustration of the historians who have writ- 
ten of national character without compre- 
hension of all aspects of the problem; the 
other discussing the valuable contributions 
to such an analysis already made by the 
behavioral sciences and suggesting lines 


along which the historians and scientists _ 


might pursue investigations. 
Part I is much longer and has seven 
chapters discussing different phases of the 


nature of American abundance and of its- 


part in shaping national character. These 
are very interesting and provocative chap- 
ters showing the effect of plenty upon 
American social and political institutions, 
in fact upon all aspects of American cul- 
ture and upon the inner life of the people, 
determining how they look upon them- 
selves and the world outside. Professor 
Potter goes beyond the physical plenty in 
the resources with which the continent was 
endowed and analyzes the abundance that 
has continued to be produced from man’s 
use of those resources. This is the au- 
thor’s main contribution to this line of 
thought, for Americans have from the be- 
ginning been aware of the effect of abun- 
dant natural resources. It is in this con- 
tinuing growth of wealth and resources 
caused by the inventive and adaptive 
ability of the people that Professor Potter 
finds one trait of a national character and 
reason for his apparent optimistic belief 
that, with a clearer knowledge of the bases 
of their culture and a closer examination 
of their history, the people of plenty may 
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progress to a fulfillment of the American 
“dream.” 

The chapter, “Abundance and the Mis- 
sion of America,” offers some interesting 
conjecture on the reasons why it has been 
difficult to export American democracy and 
why the, world today is not entirely friendly 
to the United States Chapter IX on 
“Abundance and the Frontier Hypothesis” 
may be, with the first chapter, the section 
of the book most interesting to historians, 
for here Professor Potter makes his con- 
tribution to the mid-twentieth century’s 
re-evaluation of, if not attack upon, the 
so-called Turner thesis This section and 
some similar parts of Professor Henry Nash 
Smith’s Virgin Land seem to contain valid 
criticisms of, and supplementary ideas for, 
the Turner frontier hypothesis as it has 
been expanded by the numerous Turner 
disciples in the sixty years since Turner 
published his work. One must, however, 
call attention to the fact that Professor 
Potter and his contemporaries, who criticize 
the Turner emphasis on the frontier as the 
edge of settlement or of unused land and 
resources, forget that from the vantage 
point of the mid-twentieth century they 
may be able to define “frontier” not as 
Tumer’s generation did but as—in Profes- 
sor Potters words—"“the edge of the wun- 
used,” and thus make a frontier hypothesis 
that fits the need for explaining the con- 
tinuation of American abundance long after 
the free land frontier had disappeared. 

The chapter on advertising as an in- 
stitution of-abundance is intriguing and 


“amusing and may have a validity that a 


younger generation will be able to accept 
without question. The final chapter with 
its return to a consideration of the author’s 


“interest in the behavioral sciences will 


probably seem to most historians a bit 
fantastic and a mental exercise of little use 
to either those sciences or to the historian, 
despite a willingness to grant Professor 
Potter’s original premise of the necessity 
to view American culture as a whole. 
Attce FELT TYLER 
University of Minnesota ~ 


Sturm, ALBERT M. Methods of State Con- 
stituttonal Reform. (University of Mich- 
igan, Michigan Governmental Studies, 
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No. 28.) Pp. xii, 175. Ann Arbor, 
Mich.: University of Michigan Press, 
1954. $2.50. 

Many of the publications of state uni- 
versity bureaus of research are not for re- 
view; they aren’t even for reading. On 
receipt, they are to be put on shelves with 
books of the same size. Such studies are 
chiefly items in the decoration of a pro- 
fessor’s office. This sad commentary does 
not apply to the Michigan studies, which 
have always been more than merely useful; 
necessary, really, to the student of state 
and local government. 

Professor Sturm’s monograph on methods 
of state constitutional reform was written 
by him from published sources. He also 
consulted experts in every state in the 
Union, as well as Puerto Rico and Hawaii, 
a type of research which has become quite 
popular in recent years, as well it should. 
The solicitation of advice was by mail; the 
only other way to make a satisfactory sur- 
vey would be personal visitation, a method 
both expensive and time consuming. At 
any rate, this is an exercise in compara- 
tive government, carried out in the cur- 
rently approved fashion. As a study, it is 
of immense value to political scientists. It 
should’ also be of interest, perhaps, also of 
inspiration, to leading citizens and public 
officials. 

It is possible, briefly, to summarize 
Sturm’s findings and conclusions There 
have been many changes made in state con- 
stitutions. Two-thirds of the states have 
replaced -their original documents ‘The old 
distinction ‘between fundamental law and 
statutory matter has broken down: most 
modern constitutions are cluttered up with 
trivia. In most states, conventions are used 
for altering constitutions, but when there is 
sharp definition of “revision” and “amend-~ 
ment,” conventions are employed for the 
former purpose, and not the latter. ` In 
either case, there is widespread reliance on 
popular referenda. Most minor changes 
originate in the legislature or with the 
people, by means of the “initiative” An 
interesting development is the “constitu- 
tional commission,” such as that of New 
Jersey, Georgia, and Minnesota. Sturm 
notes two problems, each occurring within 
an area of importance to constitutional 
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change: (1) legislatures usually resist ef- 
forts to reduce the length of documents or 
their own prerogatives; and, (2) the citi- 
zens do not participate fully in decisions on 
“issues.” There is less nonvoting when 
- candidates are pitted against each other. 

Most of Sturm’s proposals for improve- 
ment and reform are eminently practical. 
However, since we, the citizens, don’t want 
any disturbing reforms, there probably 
won’t be any of consequence in the next 
few decades. The rural voters of Georgia, 
for example, are not going to allow any 
changes depriving them of advantages they 
now enjoy Sturm shares the preference 
which most political scientists have for 
short, compact constitutions consisting en- 
tirely of “fundamental law.” But, he doesn’t 
seem to be very optimistic about the reali- 
zation of this ideal 

Roy V. PEEL 
University of Utah 


Burton, Hat (Ed.). The City Fights 
Back- Pp. 318 New York: Citadel 
Press, 1954. $5.00. 


The subtitle states prosaically that this 

is “a nation-wide survey of what cities are 
doing to keep pace with traffic, zoning, 
shifting population, smoke, smog, and other 
problems; narrated and edited from mate- 
rial developed by The Central Business 
District Council of the Urban Land -Insti- 
tute.” ' 
The book is all of this, but it is more; it 
is a vividly written ecological study which 
tells how cities—New York, Los Angeles, 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Allentown, Donora, 
and a dozen more—are shaking off the 
slow-creeping paralysis and decay and mak- 
. ing “downtown” again the heart of the 
city. It is a realistic appraisal of the fac- 
tors which led to the decay—indifference, 
opposition of some land owners, politics in 
city transit systems, opposition to zoning, 
absentee ownership, and the “rugged in- 
dividualist” who asserts that he can “do 
with his property as he pleases.” Failures 
are recounted as well as successes, but 
there are changes in many cities of which 
they may well be proud. 

The author does not believe that there 
has been a “flight to the suburbs” but only 
that the city has overreached jts former 


boundaries. As evidence, he cites the fact 
that few downtown stores have given up 
their locations in the heart of the city but 
only have established branches, and that 
many report increasing sales in the down- 
town establishment. 

Although the pattern of organization 
varies, most city planning has been ini- 
tiated by one or a small group of civic 


leaders within the city. Seldom has it been_ 


successful when promoted by outsiders. 
The second step is the organization of a 
committee or a council which may be in- 
dependent of the municipal government or 
be given some official status. The third 
step is bold and courageous planning, both 
immediate and long range, followed by 
funds to translate plans into expressways, 
parking centers, new or refurbished build- 
ings, parks and civic centers. 

There are two omissions in this “Tale 
of Cities.” One is that of housing and 
family relocation. The other is the im- 
portant part played by public funds—local, 
state, and Federal—in slum clearance, in 


` low-cost and apartment housing, and in 


reconstruction of many types. 

The book concludes with a number of 
appendices that give helpful details not in- 
cluded in the narfation. 

: Francis J. Brown 
American Council on Education 


Lutam, RemHarp H. American Dema- 
gogues: The 20th Century. Pp xv, 368. 
Boston: Beacon Press, 1954, $5.00. 

This is an important handbook for under- 
standing one aspect of American Politics. 
It is, as the author says, concerned with 
those politicians “who in their aspiration 
for political place and power pandered to 
the passions and prejudices, rather than the 
reason of the populace, and performed all 
manner of crowd-captivating tricks, only to 
betray the people” With a net so wide, 
the wonder is that Mr. Luthin could con- 
fine his study to ten demagogues of recent 
or contemporary history Many an Ameri- 
can politician—and not a few whom his- 
tory regards as statesmen—would also fit 
the definition of demagogue here proposed. 
But no one can quarrel with the inclusion 
of those “masters of the masses” who 
come in for special scrutiny in this volume. 
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A chapter each is devoted to James Curley, 
the Boston Brahmin-Baiter; Theodore “The 
Man” Bilbo of Mississippi; William Hale 
Thompson of Chicago otherwise known as 
“Big Bill the Builder;” “Alfalfa Bill’ Mur- 
ray of Oklahoma; “Boss” Hague of Jersey 
City; “Ma” and “Pa” Ferguson of Texas; 
Eugene Talmadge, “The Wild Man” of 
Sugar Creek, Georgia; Vito Marcantonio, 
the leftist political chameleon from Har- 
lem; Huey Long; and Wisconsin’s “Brief- 
case Demagogue,” Joseph McCarthy. 

Mr. Luthin, who is a lecturer at Trinity 
College in Hartford, has been extraordi- 
narily successful in capturing the flavor of 
the demagogue, the environment in which 
he thrives, and those perverse charismatic 
qualities that make him click. All poli- 
ticians, by definition, have some of these 
traits, the demagogues being those who 
have them in unique pattern or degree. 
One stands in awe at their capacity for 
vivid invective and vituperation. “A vi- 
cious, malicious, pusillanimous, cold-blooded, 
premeditated, plain ordinary United States 
Senatorial liar,” said Bilbo in describing his 
opponent in 1934. His enemies were “poor 
folk beaters, shooters of widows and or- 
phans, international well-poisoners ... , 
spitters on our heroic veterans, unemploy- 
ment makers, munitions manufacturers, and 
skunks who steal Gideon Bibles.” 

Even as the demagogue loots the land 
and its people, they love him for the solace 
he brings to their own guilt-laden” souls. 
When Talmadge was accused of stealing 
public funds, he shouted to the crowd, “I 
stole it all for you,” and they cheered him 
to the echo. William Hale Thompson 
“socking King George on the snoot”; Jim 
Curley crying out against the Brahmins of 
Boston; Alfalfa Bill inveighing against “the 
interests”; Huey Long denouncing the “Wall 
Street Money Devil”; Joseph McCarthy 
reviling “Fifth Amendment Communists 
and their collaborators”; all play essen- 
tially the same role. 

In a summary chapter on “The Mark of 
the Demagogue” the author offers an ar- 
resting analysis of some of the major 
methods and characteristics of American 
demagogues. Among other tactics he ex- 
ploits racial, religious, sectional, and class 
antagonisms; identifies himself as a “com- 


mon man” and his foes as aristocrats or 
worse; assumes the role of wise country 
bumpkin against the city slicker and of 
the semiliterate yokel against the intel- 
lectual. Most demagogues are symbol spe- 
cialists in a fashion undreamed of by 
semantic scholars. William Jennings Bry- 
an’s alpaca coat, Bill Thompson’s sombrero, 
Talmadge’s red galluses, Joe McCarthy’s 
briefcase, are symbols of identification as 
familiar as “candy mint with a hole” or 
“His Masters Voice.” In a vulgar and 
primitive fashion the demagogue knows how 
to put on a good show, to provide the 
pageantry and entertainment that people 
in the mass cry for and enjoy. Huey 
Long’s sound trucks, Gene Talmadge’s bar- 
becues with “Fiddler John Carson” on the 
stump, Hague’s Jersey City Police Quartet, 
Curley’s vaudeville, and Bill Thompson’s 
animal acts, “packed ’em in” and prepared 
them for their demagogic innoculation. 
Demagogue and sloganeer are virtually 
synonymous, and Curley’s tirades against 
the “goo-goos,” Bill Thompson’s “America 
First,” Huey Long’s “Share Our Wealth,” 
and “Every Man a King” are random sam- 
ples. And the demagogue himself becomes 
a slogan; “Our Jim,” “Ma” and “Pa,” “Old 
Gene,” “Big Bill the Builder,” “The Man” 
Bilbo evoke emotions that defy catalogue 
or analysis. 

There is, of course, more to the dema- 
gogue than these traits and tactics There 
is the soil of sectionalism, of racial dis- 
crimination and religious bigotry, of pov- 
erty and ignorance, and fear and hate out 
of which these monsters grow. But one is 
bound to admit that in their own way they 
make their mark on our society and their 
contribution to our culture. But to assay 
these aspects of the American demagogue 
would require another book. 

PETER H. OpEGARD 

University of California 

Berkeley 


LUNDBERG, FERDINAND. The Treason of 
the People. Pp.370. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1954. $4.50. 

“The chief purpose of this book,” its 
author announces in an early passage that 
both sets the tone and typifies the style of 
the chapters to follow, “is to focus critical 
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attention on a neglected branch of our sys- 
tem of government—the citizenry—with a 
view to demonstrating how the major 
beneficiaries of the democratic idea fail to 
measure up to it, and how they are allow- 
ing to be established the preconditions to 
another kind of system (not necessarily a 
dictatorship, but possibly so) even as so 
many persons and groups vociferously hail 
the triumph of democracy in our midst.” 
This undertaking is described on the dust 
jacket as “a shocking exposure of how we 
have failed as American citizens.” 

With an air of having solved single- 
handed a peculiarly baffling and sordid 
murder case, Mr. Lundberg proceeds to re- 
veal such “shocking” details as these: usu- 
ally less than half of those eligible to vote 
go to the polls in national elections, and 
many of those who vote do so “mechani- 
cally,” that is, fail to cast “an intelligent 
ballot.” The jury system often works 
badly. The American people spend more 
money on such things as gambling, movies, 
radios, bowling, liquor, and tobacco—that 
is, on “the frivolous, the inane, and the 
trashy”—than on such things as education, 
medical research, and adequate housing, 
that is, “the serious, the enlightening, and 
the spiritually, morally, intellectually or 
even physically sustaining.” This last dis- 
covery leads Mr. Lundberg to the interim 
conclusion that “the public as a whole— 
and this means the electorate—is infantile, 
always excepting a minority.” _ 

Mr. Lundberg also finds it reprehensible 
from the democratic point of view that the 
draft has to be resorted to in time of war, 
that there is always a lot of “griping” 
among service men despite the fact that 
they are “pampered,” and that many civil- 
ians have been known to engage in war 
profiteering. Other “shocking” revelations 
include the following: Negroes and other eth- 
nic groups are often discriminated against; 
pressure groups are powerful and tend to 
serve their own interests rather than the 
general welfare; all organizations, with po- 
litical parties singled out for special men- 
tion, are run by their leaders (“oligarchs”) 
and not by the rank and file. These dis- 
coveries lead Mr. Lundberg to the painful 
conclusion that democracy is a failure. 

The basic flaw in all this is Mr. Lund- 
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berg’s understanding of democracy, a con- 
cept which he never bothers explicitly to 
define. It is clear from the context, how- 
ever, that he regards it as a system under 
which an unfailingly rational populace con- 
siders all questions solely in the light of 
their bearing on “the common interest” 
and, by an unexplained process of “repre- 
sentation,” translates its collective wisdom 


' and virtue into law. If one sets off from 


such a simplistic, not to say simple-minded, 
notion of what democracy means, it is easy 
to conclude that democracy does not work 
—and that the average citizen commits 
“treason” vis-a-vis the “democratic idea.” 
Henry WELLS 
University of Puerto Rico 


ECONOMICS AND INDUSTRY 


BRIGHT, ArTHUR A, Jr., and Grorce H. 
Eris (Eds.) The Economic State of 
New Englend. Pp. xii,738. New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Press, 1954. 
$6.00. 


In economic development as in grand 
opera there seems to be a fascination in 
what a previous generation would have 
called “a decline.” The New England 
economy, like that of the South, has there- 
fore received an almost disproportionate 
attention. The analysis here under exami- 
nation was undertaken by the Committee 
of New England, organized by the Na- 
tional Planning Association; the former 
group contained the usual array of big 
names from agriculture, business, manufac- 
turing, labor, government agencies, and the 
like; it appointed a3 head of its research 
staff Arthur A. Bright, Jr. and on his 
death in 1953 George H. Ellis. Under the 
direction of these two men a staff drafted 
twenty chapters covering the various phases 
of the New England economy. Although 
the book is thus undertaken in the fashion- 
able tradition of co-operative scholarship 
or division of labor, it has an exceptional 
unity of treatment and approach. In gen- 
eral it is not hostile to state intervention 
in the economy; it has a preference, how- 
ever, for voluntary and regional rather 
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than enforced or national activity, not- 
withstanding a caveat that- “historically 
New England has placed national interests 
above regional interests. It must continue 
to do so.” All programs must “be assessed 
in terms both of benefit for growing areas 
and of burden on older economic regions. 
In seeking solutions to regional programs, 
New England must not resort to recrimina- 
tion, irresponsible exploitation of federal 
programs, or special pleading for preferred 
treatment.” The report comes to the con- 
clusion that the destiny of New England 
continues to lie in manufacturing activity. 
Of all the recent post-mortems on New 
England, the volume here under review is 
the most full and the least opinionated. 
There is no doctrinaire war cry for a re- 
turn to laissez faire; on, the other hand 
there is no doctrinaire adherence to the 
blessing of state enterprise. On both counts 
the treatment of electric power is revealing. 
A comparison of the discussion with that 
in Seymour E. Harris’s The Economics of 
New England demonstrates the superiority 
in inclusiveness and balance of the work 
here under review though Harris’ book is 
nowhere near as extreme as some of its 
popularizers have made it out to be. Per- 
haps the measure of agreement the present 
volume achieves is best revealed in the fact 
that the dissenting opinions of Mr. Victor 
J. Canzano, Cotton Director of the Textile 
Workers Union of America, here included, 
are infrequent and, in the opinion of this 
reviewer, largely on matters of detail. 
Epwarp C. KIRELAND 
Bowdoin College s 


OsBornN, RicHarps C. Corporate Profits: 
War and Postwar. (Bureau of Economics 
and Business Research, Bulletin Series, 
No. 77:) Pp. 79. Urbana: University 
of Illinois, 1954. ‘No price. 


A solid and important piece of statistical 
and economic analysis has been done by 
Dr. Richards C. Osborn of the University 
of Illinois in the monograph under review. 
The subject matter is important; the data 
carefully compiled; the implications are 
far-reaching. This reviewer knows of no 
comparable collection- of figures showing 


the course of corporate profits, employee 
compensation, return on corporate net worth 
and stock prices set against the back- 
ground of price-level and national product. 

Professor Osborn has compiled the fig- 
ures on the size of prewar, wartime, and 
postwar corporate profits from 1939 to 
1953; he has noted the adjustments in 
corporate profits and some aspects of 
government policy (notably the “full em- 
ployment” policy with respect thereto), 
and the relationship between corporate 
profits and actual employment. He con- 
cludes that corporate profits have not been 
“too high,” depending—this is important— 
on the conception one has of their proper 
function. Profits, though by 1953 they 
had climbed (after taxes, p. 65) to double 
those of 1939, have not, he concludes, 
“been too large after taxes on the basis of 
reasonable or valid criteria of measure- 
ment.” Unless, of course, it is considered 
that the government already is in a posi- 
tion to assure stability of return so that 
risk is no longer significant. His conclud- 
ing essay, “Corporate Profits in the Ameri- 
can Economy,” opens without attempting 
to answer a range of huge questions— 
among them that of the true source of risk 
capital. 

Resisting the temptation to discuss most 
of the more fascinating facts developed, 
one or two may be noted. “Manufactur- 
ing” corporate profits (before taxes), both 
during the war and after the war, rose 
very rapidly: in 1951 they were seven 
times those of 1939. But (after taxes) 
the increase was not too far out of hne 
with the increase in price level—that is, 
they followed the course of prices. In fact, 
this earning power was really used by the 
government as a means of collecting taxes. 
Again, stock prices (the Stock Exchange 
is once more in the news) from 1939 to the 
early months of 1954 increased by approxi- 
mately the same percentage as did the cost 
of living—though there has plainly been 
an increase since then. One reason for the 
increase both in profits and, more slug- 
gishly, in stock values, is that corporations 
today “turn over” their net assets about 
twice aS fast a they did in 1939: that is, 
they have vastly increased their capacity 
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to produce and distribute (per dollar of 
assets) and have reaped a corresponding 
profit. 

Notably interesting is Osborn’s discussion 
of the relationship between corporate profit 
and what is now called “full employment” 
policy. In effect this is a brief review of 
the policy of the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers under Mr. Leon Keys- 
erling’s leadership, set in the context of 
business thinking in terms of incentive 
profits and economists’s and governmental 
thinking that the American system cannot 
progress unless substantially all groups are 
potential consumers for a steadily expand- 
ing product. Osborn implies criticism of 
Keyserling’s view that some shift of be- 
fore-tax corporate income should be made 
from “business” to consumers; and of his 
apparent fear that the United States was 
accumulating too much capital rather than 
too little. The writer wishes Osborn’s own 
views had been added to his concise sum- 
mary. 

Endless other relationships can be ob- 
served, and the study consequently opens 
a vista of thinking to thoughtful students 
of contemporary American economy. The 
best this reviewer can do in the allotted 
space is to urge careful attention to an in- 
valuable collection of important source 
material. 

ADOLF A. BERLE, JR 

Columbia University 


TROMBLEY, KENNETH E. The Life and 
Times of a Happy Liberal. A Biography 
of Morris Llewellyn Cooke. Pp. 262. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1954 
$4.00. 


This is a “must” book for those inter- 
ested in public versus private power. It is 
especially valuable for university professors 
and students because it gives a play-by- 
play account of the long contest for and 
against the Tennessee Valley Authority and 
rural electrification. This contest is still 
undecided as shown by the recent testimony 
by the ex-governor Sidney McMath of 
Arkansas. He testified before a Senate 
Judiciary Subcommittee that the Arkansas 
Power and Light Comp&ny decreed his 
“political execution” when he refused to 
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block a rural electrification co-operative 
project. Historical background is given 
for the contemporary Dixon-Yates contract 
to build a private power-plant to sell power 
to the government TVA plant. 

This book is much more than the story 
of public versus private power. It is the 
account of a happy, vigorous engineer in 
many fields of public service and reflects 
his successful working philosophy. Morris 
Llewellyn Cooke, the public-spirited engi- 
neer, I first knew as Director of Public 
Works in a reform administration of the 
City of Philadelphia. Here he cleaned up 
a municipal mess and brought a suit at his 
own expense which reduced electric rates to 
the consumer. 

Throughout a long life, he originated and 
promoted ideas and programs directed to 
the relief of social and economic abuses or 
vacuums. One of these programs was the 
more constructive use of natural resources 
By the appointment of President Franklin 
Roosevelt, he served as Chairman of the 
Water Resources Policy Committee. 

Cooke’s most conspicuous public service 
was as head of the Rural Electrification 
Administration where he was much opposed 
but ultimately successful. This was one of 
his major achievements—to promote the 
legislation, set up a new government ad- 
ministration and carry it through to suc- 
cess against the all-out opposition of power- 
ful political and economic interests. 

Not less interesting is the account of his 
services in labor-management relations and 
scientific management in industry. The 
principal actors in these fields stride vividly 
across these well-written pages. 

Cooke always tried “to keep enough 
things going so that some things would be 
going right to compensate for those going 
wrong.” The philosophy which kept him 
cheerful under attack and durable to old 
age include: “regard troubles and difficulties 
as inevitable.” “Watch out if things get 
quiet.” “Peace and progress are in irrecon- 
cilable conflict.” 

The author; Kenneth E. Trombley, has 
been an army officer, an advertising copy- 
writer, and in recent years an editor of 
The American Engineer. He writes “this 
book was developed in the glow of an ir- 
repressible personality and soul-stirring in- 
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spiration,” which he succeeds in conveying 
to the reader. 
Orro T. MALLERY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Parmer, Grapys L., with the assistance of 
CAROL P. BRAINERD. Labor Mobility in 
Six Cities: A Report on the Survey of 
Patterns and Factors in Labor Mobility, 
1940-1950. Pp. xiv, 177. New York: 
Social Science Research Council, 1954. 
$2.75 cloth; $2.25 paper. 

Labor Mobuity in Six Cities is a product 
of exceptional collaboration even in this 
era of co-operative institutional research. 
The Social Science Research Council is of 
course itself an outstanding example of 
voluntary co-ordination for stimulating re- 
search The work was sponsored finan- 
cially by the Air Force. The ten-year work 
histories comprising the source data were 
collected by the Bureau of the Census. 
The planning and management of the sur- 
vey were handled by a technical subcom- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of Gladys 
L. Palmer, for the Council’s Committee on 
Labor Market Research in co-operation 
with seven university research centers and 
the Office of Statistical Standards. 

The volume lists numerous preliminary 
reports too bulky for general publication 
but designed to meet the immediate in- 
terests or needs of agencies concerned with 
Manpower problems. The published vol- 
ume therefore gives only a summary view. 
Possibly the effort to state the conclusions 
in concise and generalized form accounts 
for an occasional appearance of laboring 
the obvious, as when it is stated (p. 100) 
that “relatively few workers enter and 
many leave contracting occupations and 
industries, and the reverse occurs in ex- 
panding segments of the economy,” or (p. 
127) “a labor force adapts more readily 
to changes in the industrial demand for 
labor than to changes in the occupational 
structure.” No doubt, however, a quantita- 
tive analysis even of such obvious general- 
izations has some bearing on certain man- 
power problems, especially in a period of 
acute labor shortages. 

Although quite technical, the volume con- 
tains much of general interest, and the 
tabulations are detailed enough to make 
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possible a certain amount of independent 
evaluation and use. Mobility is rather 
rigorously defined for the purpose of the 
analysis as a change of employer during 
the ten-year period; and it was found that 
about three-fifths of the persons included in 
the samples were mobile in the sense of 
having had at least two employers. Among 
the “mobile” men, 70 per cent made at 
least one occupational shift that involved 
a different level of skill. Laborers ex- 
hibited a high degree of mobility and moved 
in large proportions to higher levels of 
employment; at the same time, the -rela- 
tive demand for laborers declined sig- 
nificantly—evidence tending to support a 
rather hopeful view of the effects of the 
more recent technological and managerial 
changes on levels of skill. 

The fully warranted claim is made for 
the survey material that “it constitutes the 
most comprehensive body of data yet avail- 
able on the mobility of the work force in 
this country.” 

Wirt BOWDEN 

Washington, D. C. 


SOCIOLOGY AND EDUCATION 


Lowi, Rosert H. Indians of the Plains. 
(Anthropological Handbook Number 
One.) Pp. xiii, 222. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Company (for the American 
Museum of Natural History), 1954 
$4.75. 


Since the early 1900’s the American 
Museum of Natural History has published 
in its Anthropological Handbook Series a 
number of useful volumes on American 
Indians. These clothbound, well illustrated 
little books have been familiar not only 
to visitors to the Museum, but also to 
many students of the American Indian in 
all parts of the world. There have been 
no other regional summaries of Indian life 
quite so handy or quite so authoritative. 
The quality was kept high by securing the 
recognized authority on each important area 
of the Americas. Thus Herbert J. Spinden, 
student of the Maya calendar system, wrote 
the one dealing with civilizations of the 
Aztecs and Mayas, and Clark Wissler, who 
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initiated the systematic study of the cul- 
tures of the buffalo hunters of western 
United States, wrote the Indians of the 
` Plains Handbook. ‘These- were standard 
equipment for graduate classes in anthro- 
pology until the 1930’s, when they began 
to be dated. 

As a result of continuing vigorous re- 
search in every area of American anthro- 
pology, the handbooks have been in need 
of revision for nearly twenty years. The 
first one issued was Indians of the Plains, 
by Clark Wissler, for long Curator of An- 
thropology in the American Museum of 
Natural History, colleague of Franz Boas, 
important influence in his own right on 
American anthropology, and throughout his 
career indefatigable student of the Plains 
Indian way of life. Now some years after 
Wissler’s death, the need for a revision of 
his often-reprinted handbook has been met. 


The present volume is a wholly new - 


production, although it follows the original 
very closely in plan. The American Mu- 
seum has chosen as author the man who 
can without any question be accepted as 
the authority on Plains Indian life and 
custom—Robert H. Lowie, Professor Emer- 
itus of Anthropology of the University of 
California, former staff member of the 
American Museum of Natural History, and 
life-long student of the Crow Indians. 

Dr. Lowie’s book is about as usefully ar- 
ranged a summary of information on the 
Plains Indians as one could wish for. The 
first chapter lists the Plains Tribes, classifies 
them linguistically, maps their locations at 
about the time of first contact with whites, 
gives population figures ovér a century or 
more for each of the thirty-three tribal 
groups, and discusses briefly the “diag- 
nostic traits” which distinguished the Plains 
Indian culture. Chapter II is the longest, 
dealing with the “Materlal Culture” and 
presenting in fascinating array all those 
characteristic products of the buffalo hunt- 
ers from the tipi to the bullboat and the 
parfleche. Chapter ILI, dealing with Dr. 
Lowie’s speciality of kinship and social 
organization and well flavored with his 
salty style, is a comprehensive survey of 
the complexities of family, warrior society, 
and tribal organization. Chapters IV, V, 
‘and VI are respectively devoted to recrea- 
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tion, art, and supernaturalism, the last two 
surely two of the most interesting chapters 
in the book. Chapter VII contains much 
new material, revising completely Wissler’s 
earlier conclusions on “Prehistory and 
History.” Chapter VIII is an all-too-brief 
discussion of the “virtually complete as- 
similation” by the Plains Indians of the 
white man’s ways. The final chapter is an 
original and extremely interesting considera- 
tion of the distinctive features of Plains 
culture and how and when these traits 
took form. 

The illustrations are superbly chosen; 
many are the same as those which ap- 
peared in Wissler’s handbook and which 
could hardly be improved upon, but there 
are many more in addition which make 
vivid and concrete almost every section of 
the book, including those on social life and 
religion. The Index is a tremendous im- 
provement over the earlier edition, Every 
tribe is listed with topical reference to 
every aspect of culture mentioned in the 
text for that tribe. It may in fact be 
said that the Index, as much as any other 
feature of this well-printed and wisely il- 
lustrated volume, justifies calling it a hand- 
book. The concept of it as a brief com- 
pendium of the most important facts about 
one of the most important regional Indian 
cultures has been kept in mind throughout 
by author and editor. - 

Epwarp H. SPICER 

University of Arizona 

Tucson 


La PER, Ricaar T. A Theory of Social 
Control. Pp xi, 568. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 1954. $7.50. 
In spite of the de haut en bas attitude of 

the sophisticated toward textbooks, when 

one not only achieves distinction as a 

course manual but makes contributions to 

our thinking, it deserves such encomiums 
as any reviewer can bestow. 

Professor LaPiere’s is such a textbook. 
Twenty years of reflection and teaching 
have given him an excellent mastery of the 
literature, chiefly in English, upon which 
he draws. In addition, he has attempted 
“to devise a conceptual system that would 
account for conduct that is not wholly ex- 
plained by socialization and situational in- 
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teraction,” a system that would be much 
more satisfactory than the mere machina- ` 
tions of the masters of the mass media, a 
phrase that might please even the allitera- 
tive Mr. Toynbee 

The theory, in brief, affirms that between 
the person and the situation the force ex- 
ercised by group norms and standards and 
the rewards and punishments in terms of 
enhanced dr deteriorated status which such 
(small) groups manipulate are potent mo- 
tive makers. 

This theory is developed with a multitude 
of down-to-earth illustrations in Part H 
of A Theory of Social Control, which 
treats of the nature and structure of 
groups, their norms and values, and goes 
on to thé dynamics of their operation, and 
the decisive actions that groups under the 
leadership of authority take against re- 
luctant or recalcitrant members. All of 
this, although occasionally on to abstract or 
too naive a level, comes home to men’s busi- 
ness and bosoms and is the very stuff of 
social living. , 

It is much to the author’s credit that he 
is historically minded (one of the highest 
awards of the intellectual critic) and that 
in days when we are told to talk of Ameri- 
can ways of life in the plural, he is on his 
guard against gross oversimplifications. 

Readers will have various reactions to 
the apparent assumption that group sur- 
vival is a kind of final value not to be ques- 
tioned and that the function of philosophic 
thinking is only to provide rationalizations 
and ideologies that are more or less effec- 
tive, but about whose ultimate truth we 
should preserve a becoming scepticism. 
While Darwin and Darwinism do not ap- 
pear in the index, one cannot fail to think 
they are in the background of LaPiere’s 
discussion of the essential social process of 
achieving dynamic equilibrium. 

It would be fun to teach this book, and 
a wise teacher could make a highly enlight- 
ening educational experience out of it. 

W. Rex CRAWFORD 

University of Pennsylvania 


Mues, ARTHUR P. American Social Work 
Theory: A Critique and a Proposal. Pp. 
ix, 246. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1954. $3.00. 
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American Social Work Theory represents 
the author’s attempt to deal with what he 
calls “the” theory of social work, em- 
phasizing what is termed the modern pe- 
riod (from the mid-1930’s) rather than the 
so-called sociological period which preceded 
it. The author characterizes his effort as 
“a critique and a proposal.” 

It does not appear entirely clear to this 
reviewer to whom the critique part is ac- 
tually aimed. If it is addressed, as the 


proposal must be, to professional social, 


workers, the analysis seems somewhat super- 
ficial. 

Most of the emphasis is an attempt to 
support the contention that the most im- 
portant factors in an explanation of per- 
sonality are found in the culture from 
which the individual comes, rather than in 
Freudian psychology. He attacks (and 
perhaps with some justification) what he 
calls “rampant Freudianism.” He appears 
really to go to extremes at times in trying 
to point out the shallowness and limitations 
of Freud while still trying to keep at least 
one commendatory foot on the diving board. 

He points with documented justification 
to the religious origin of the modern social 
work emphasis on the dignity of the indi- 
vidual. And he feels that the Western 
Christian tradition is the most~ important 
factor in explaining American social work. 

The discussions regarding social case 
work, social group work, and community 
organization for social work, which consume 
almost two-thirds of the book, add very 
httle to the literature of social work in the 
opinion of this reviewer. The confusion 
between method and process is as disap- 
pointing as it is common. , 

The proposal in the final chapter has 
some points to commend it, particularly the 
plea for a broader social scientific approach 
to building a theory of social work. 


Some superficial people may characterize. 


this book as an intemperate treatise on 
“Freud isn’t God.” ‘This, it would seem, 
would be unfair. On the other hand, some 
may feel that it will have some value in 


’ that it is intentionally provocative at many 


points. For example, at one place this ap- 
pears: “Case Work has the largest and 
best-developed body of literature in the 


4 


-field, and throughout its history there have: 
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been enough literate practitioners to con- 
tinue the refining of the process.” 

An error in editing appears on page 161 
in reference to Grace Coyle’s Social Process 
(not Progress) in Organized Groups. Many 
of the references seem dated, that is, not 
modern. 

This reviewer feels this work suffers from 
partial observation and lack in thoroughness 
of analysis. 

W. I. NEWSTETTER 

University of Pittsburgh 


Smmons, Leo W., and Harotp G. WotFr. 
Social Scsence in Medicine. Pp. iv, 254. 
$3.50. 

SAUNDERS, Lyte. Cultural Differences and 
Medical Care. Pp. 317. New York: 

. Russell Sage Foundation, 1954. $4.50. 

Although these two volumes were un- 
doubtedly written without close collabora- 
tion of the authors, they are so distinctly 
within the same frame of reference that, in 
effect, they represent Volumes I and I of 
what might well be a series of books. The 
first is an analysis of the basic premise 
that, without minimizing the primary im- 
portance of the physical factors involved 
in illness, “a sound foundation clearly must 
include whatever the social sciences can 
contribute to the personal and more com- 
prehensive problems of medical care.” The 
second specifically applies this premise in 
the case of Spanish-speaking people of the 
Southwest. 

One of the authors of Social Science in 
Medicine is a professor of sociology, the 
other of medicine; yet the entire volume is 
so integrated that it is impossible to deter- 
mine which is responsible for writing the 
various chapters. The authors frankly ad- 
mit the difficulty in translating their premise 
into the treatment of the mentally and 
physically ill, but they have done a superb 
job in pointing the way. They have as- 
siduously avoided both the technical vo- 
cabulary of either field and the generalities 
into which they could so easily have fallen. 

The entire volume is an analysis of the 
interrelationship resulting from the follow- 
ing graphic presentation. 

The Individual acts in His Environment 

1. As an Organism in its Physical Habitat 

2. As a Group Member in his Society 

3. As a Person in his Culture 
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In their analysis of the impact of en- 
- vironment upon the individual, the authors 
emphasize the need of knowing not only 
the total cultural pattern but also that of 
the subgroups—family, church, and many 
others—with which the individual iden- 
tifies himself. “Recognition of identifiable 
subgroups with corresponding subcultural 
elements takes on special importance in our 
present approach to medical eare.” The 
perspective given by an understanding of 
these subgroup-subcultural segments of so- 
ciety is made more specific by the authors’ 
emphasis upon the necessity of relating 
them to the situation of the individual at 
the time and place of the ilness. 

The final chapter is an illustration of 
this sociomedical alliance. It is a candid 
examination of the hospital and of hospital 
practice in its treatment of patients and 
the problems which arise from inadequate 
recognition of the values to be gained from 
the contributions of the social sciences. 
Extensive footnote references are included 
and the volume concludes with a consider- 
able bibliography. 

Cultural Differences and Medical Care 
shows the need for the sociomedical al- 
liance in a culture group which is often 
at variance with that of the medical practi- 
tioner. “When the practice of medicine 
involves the application of elements of the 
institution of medicine in one culture to 
the people of another, or from one sub- 

- culture to members of another subculture 
within the same cultural group, that is 
done or attempted by those in the healing 
roles may not be fully understood or cor- 
rectly evaluated by those in the patient 
roles. Conversely, the response of those 
on the patient side of the interaction may 
not conform to the expectations of those 
on the healing side. To the exteńt that this 
occurs, the relationship may be unsatisfac- 
tory to everyone concerned.” 

The author describes, in considerable de- 
tail, the physical surroundings, the family 
history, and the culture of the occupants 
of an apartment house. Against this spe- 
cific background, he describes the cultural 
chasm that exists between the Spanish- 
speaking people of the Southwest and those 
that are not of this culture. This chasm 
tends to be widest in what Saunders calls 
“healing ways.” Some sixty pages of notes 
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and demographic data ‚provide excellent 
source material. 
* Both volumes conclude on an optimistic 
note. They recognize that it is only re- 
cently that medicine has recognized the im- 
portance of the individual’s environment 
and culture, and that the social sciences 
have sought to apply their knowledge to 
the ill person. Now that a beginning has 
been made, they believe that the contribu- 
tion of each discipline to the other holds 
promise for the welfare of the individual. 
Francis J. Brown 
American Council on Education 


DUVALL, Evetyn Mars. In-Laws: Pro 
and Con: An Original Study of Inter- 
Personal Relations. Pp. viii, 400. New 
York: Association Press, 1954, $3.95. 
This study was undertaken in order to 

contribute empirical data for a neglected 

area of family research. Dr. Duvall points 
out (and summarizes) the scanty literature 
on in-law relationships in the American 
family; describes the individuation that 
has caused the separation of such kin in 
the past; and gives an impressive list of 
factors ın modern society that are tending 
to hold conjugal groups closer together, 
physically, psychologically and economi- 
cally. For these reasons, Dr. Duvall feels 
that factual knowledge about in-law rela- 
tionships is becoming an increasing need. 
The book is divided into three parts. 

There is, first, an analysis of the comments 

and observations presented by 5,200 cases 

(1,337 through group interview; 60 of these 

by individual interview also; and 3,863 by 

a letter on “Why I Think Mothers-in-Law 

Are Wonderful People,” solicited for a 

radio contest). The greater part of the 

analysis, therefore, concerns the mother-in- 
law and treats all of her changing roles 
from the time her children are of courting 
age until she becomes grandmother-in-law. 

Other chapters deal with father-, brother-, 

sister-, daughter-, and son-in-law. A second 

part of the book is interpretation—an at- 
tempt to explain why the cases felt as they 

did. Most of this interpretation is new and 

enlightening; some is challenging; a part 

does not seem to be supported by the data 
given. This last is probably an’ inevitable 
result of a study that is truly pioneering 
in nature, and in which all significant fac- 
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tors cannot be foreseen at the outset. For 
instance, there is no attempt to measure 
the intensity or frequency of contacts be- 
tween the subjects and their in-laws. Yet, 
in the reading, this factor appears to be 
crucial in interpreting the feelings involved. 
The third part of the book suggests what 
to do about in-law relationships. The au- 
thor’s discussion, in this section, will be 
valuable to family members, counsellors, 
and teachers. 

Out of long and practical experience in 
the field of family relationships in general 
and an intensive concentration upon the 
present particular aspect of them, Dr. 
Duvall has undoubtedly made herself the 
current authority in this area. She has 
written a book which should be consulted 
as the best obtainable not only as a guide 
to, but also as the starting point for fur- 
ther research in, relationships with in-laws 

ELEANOR S. Bort 

University of Pennsylvania 


Keve, PauL W. Prison, Probation, or 
Parole? Pp. 263. Minneapolis: The 
University of Minnesota Press, 1954. 
$3.75. f 
Mr. Keve’s book is a welcome addition 

to the writings produced in recent years by 

probation and parole workers designed to 
give general readers the practitioner’s eye 
view of these correctional procedures. Now 

Assistant Chief Probation Officer in Henni- 

pin County, Minneapolis, Minnesota, the 

author describes his experiences as a proba- 
tion-parole officer in the Arlington, Virginia 

area from 1943 to 1945. 

Within the framework of descriptions of 
thirty-odd cases he supervised, Mr. Keve 
discusses the major principles and prob- 
lems of in-community correctional work, 
and in addition considers certain less ob- 
vious problems confronting the officer and 
his clients: the conflicting roles of sen- 
tencing judge, prosecutor, and correctional 
worker; postprisom sexual adjustment; pro- 
bation work with white-collar criminals; 
and the difficulties found in supervising of- 
fenders whose crimes (for example, boot- 
legging) are not regarded locally as wrong- 
doing. The author’s subjects dwelt mainly 
in small cities and rural areas; the court 
for which he worked was not overwhelmed’ 
by the great numbers of socially disad- 
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vantaged offenders who are usually, in the 
busy courts of large cities, handled with 
impersonal routine. 
mosphere of Prison, Probation, or Parole? 
is one of more leisurely, personalized court 
proceedings and somewhat lighter caseloads 
than are usually described by writers on 
this topic. Mr. Keve saw little of the 
professional criminal, and most of the cases 
discussed are examples of “occasional” and 
“emotional” offenders—bigamists, sex de- 
viants, abortionists, and embezzelers—who 
exemplify what the author calls “the ordi- 
nary little man who intends to live right.” 

Eight of the twenty-one chapters are 
devoted to cases involving abortionists, 
rapists, and psychopathic offenders. With- 
out attempting a systematic treatment of 
these, Mr. Keve does assess the risks they 
present as probationers or parolees and 
concludes that the last two, together with 
female abortionists, have personality prob- 
lems which exceed the resources available 
to most in-community correctional workers. 

This book is refreshingly free from both 
moralizing and sensationalism; what little 
drama it contains inheres naturally in the 
cases themselves. While presenting no 
theory of causation, the author views crime 
and the treatment of offenders from a so- 
ciological frame of reference, emphasizing 
primarily the’ role of situational and at- 
titudinal factors. The general reader will 
find Prison, Probation, or Parole? an ab- 
sorbing account of work with other than 
run of the mill criminals; for the student 
and the novice practitioner, it will serve as 
an excellent informal introduction to the 
basic elements of in-community correctional 
techniques. 

. Raren W. ENGLAND, JR. 
University of Pennsylvania 


Worte, Darr. America’s Resources of 
Specialized Talent: A Current Appraisal 
and a Look Ahead. »Pp. xx, 332. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1954. $4.00. 


The United States wastes much of its 
intellectual talent. Chronic shortages of 
scientists, doctors, engineers, teachers, and 
other professional specialists continue. Yet” 
efforts to improve the guidance, education, 
and placement of gifted youngsters have 


Consequently, the at- , 
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been pitifully ineffective, and the services 
of many a talented adult are frequently 
misused or not used at all. 

These are some of the findings of the 
report of the Commission on Human Re- 
sources and Advanced Training as reported 
by its director, Dael Wolfie. The Com- 
mission was financed by the Rockefeller 
Foundation. Its members were appointed 
by a board representing the American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies, American Coun- 
cil on Education, National Research Coun- 
cil, and Social Science Research Council. 

The study is focused on those of the 
nation’s workers who labor chiefly with 
their heads instead of their hands. It is in 
no sense a special pleading for an intel- 
lectual elite. It is simply an effort to 
present some facts, heretofore not to be 
found in one place, about the people who 
master special portions of the growing body 
of knowledge upon which our complex in- 
dustrial, military, scientific, and social ma- 
chinery is based. 

The staff of the Commission has rendered 
a notable service to manpower specialists 
by bringing together in an orderly fashion 
masses of data on college graduation trends 
since 1900; the occupational distribution 
of college graduates; supply, demand, and 
the potential supply in the specialized 
fields; characteristics of students entering 
those fields; and utilization of educated 
specialists. 

Many more young people are capable of 
specialized training than-receive it. Col- 
lege graduating classes could be twice as 
large as they are without loss of quality. 
Who goes to college and who doesn’t are 
frequently determnied more by~fate than 
by intellectual capacity. Thousands of the 
nation’s brightest high school graduates fail 
to enter college each year because of lack 
of opportunity or motivation. Of those 
who finish, many have difficulty finding 
suitable employment even though shortages 
may exist in their particular fields. Talented 
women have especially serious employment 
problems. The services of older profes- 
sional workers are frequently cut short by 
arbitrary retirement regulations. 

The Commission believes that it is sound 
policy to encourage and help the ablest 
members of the young population to con- 
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tinue in school. However, each must be 
permitted to choose for himself the fields 
in which he wishes to specialize. Any in- 
fringement of this right would be incon- 
sistent with democratic ideals. On com- 
pletion of his training, the young specialist 
is deserving of much better placement as- 
sistance than exists at the professional level 
today. 

Although this report has shed much light 
on America’s resources of specialized talent, 
the author and his colleagues are impressed 
with the gaps in knowledge about their sub- 
ject. They recommend that a public agency 
assume responsibility on a continuing basis 
for collecting specialized manpower infor- 
mation and making it publicly available. 
Their report will provide a splendid start 
for such a project. 

Ciaupge E. HAWLEY 

Washington, D. C. ` 


Dresser, Pavut L, and Lewis B. May- 
HEW. General Education, Explorations 
in Evaluation: The Final Report of the 
Cooperative Study of Evalustion in Gen- 
eral Education of the American Counci 
on Education. Pp. xxiii, 302. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1954. $3.50. 


Nineteen colleges participated through 


committee meetings, summer workshops, 


and local campus activities in this co-op- 
erative inquiry directed by the authors 
of the Final Report. Exploratory studies 
were conducted in six areas usually in- 
cluded in programs for general education: 
Social Science, Communications (oral and 
written English), Science, Humanities; and- 
two “pervasive objectives”: Personal Atti- 
tudes and Creative Thinking. As the au- 
thors explain, despite agreement in state- 
ments of objectives, general education pro- 
grams differ greatly in practice, a primary 
cause of diversity being the difference in ap- 
proach—whether “‘content-oriented,” “intel- 
lectually-oriented,” or ‘‘student-oriented.” 
The exploration in evaluation was moti- 
vated by the hope of achieving greater 
unity through a reconsideration of the 
learning processes involved in general edu- 
cation å 

In the final chapter, the authors state 
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their conclusion that a positive integrating ' 
principle is the great need of the general 
education movement today. However, they 


“reject the several current proposals. To 


make Common Knowledge the basis is con- 
sidered impracticable in view of the vast 
and complex nature of contemporary knowl- 
edge. Good Citizenship is likewise ad- 
judged inadequate because the idea of 
American democracy “is too frequently a 
provincial concept resting upon the as- 
sumption of the superiority of the cultural 
heritage of the Western world.” Educa- 
tion for Adult Life they regard as unac- 
ceptable: “it threatens to become mere 
vocational and avocational education.” Fi- 
nally, Values, whether of a religious or 
of a humanitarian character, the authors 
think, cannot serve as a unifying basis be- 
cause college faculties will not agree on a 
common core of beliefs. On their part, - 
they propose “critical thinking” as a pri- - 
mary principle of curriculum organization. 
However, there seems to have been con- 
siderable skepticism among members of the 
working committees as to the validity of 
this proposal in view of the wide differ- 
ences of opinion on the nature of critical 
thinking, its relation to specific subject 
areas, and its applicability to the creative 
arts and to moral issues. 

There are important materials for con- 
sideration in the individual chapters re- 
cording the work on the various groups of 
objectives; the analysis of critical think- 
ing is particularly good—better balanced 
than the usual statements in pedagogical 
literature But the bland suggestion to 
make critical thinking—as equally appli- 
cable to all knowledge areas and value con- 
ceptions—the unifying factor in general 
education hardly entitles the Report to be 
considered “a guide to the pursuit of the 
high aims and ideals of the general edu- 
cation movement,” the purpose for which 
the publishers offer it. Probably this re- 
viewer’s prejudice in favor of the prin- 
ciples that the authors reject accounts for 
his lack of enthusiasm. 

, I. B. BERKSON 
City College of New York 


American COUNCIL ON EDUCATION. Uni- 
versity Education for Administration in 
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Hospitals. Pp. xix, 199. Washington, 
D. C.: American Council on Education, 
1954. $3.00. . 

This is the first report of the Commis- 
sion on University Education in Hospital 
Administration and its special study staff 
headed by Dean Herluf V. Olsen of the 
Dartmouth School of Business Administra- 
tion. By questionnaire, interview, and per- 
sonal investigation they examined the need 
for a program to train hospital adminis- 
trators, and here suggest a program to 
meet that need, discuss the limitations of 
existing graduate programs, and conclude 
with thirty-one broad recommendations. 

The hospital administrator is described 
as operating a multitude of diverse serv- 
ices for clients in a peculiar stress situa- 
tion. Many of the people whose activities 
he must co-ordinate live in a professional 
social world with its own.ethos of status, 
duties, and values—a world over which the 
administrator has little control. The ad- 
ministrator finds himself legally account- 
able to an amateur board likely to be self 
perpetuating, but also informally respon- 
sible to many segments of the public which 
show increasing interest in his work. To 
supply the persons needed for such posi- 
tions a program of recruitment, under- 
graduate and preprofessional study, gradu- 
ate work and residency training, and post- 
graduate training is prescribed. Problems 
of pedagogy, university administration, and 
research are discussed. 

On many points there will be general 
agreement. There certainly will not. be 
unanimity on the report as a whole. For 
example, the commission recommends that 
experience not be a requirement for ad- 
mission to the program. This would de- 
mand a change in many present policies 
which Some consider quite reasonable. 

More heated discussion will be provoked 
probably by the idea that hospital adminis- 
trator training programs should be located 
in university schools of business. At the 
present time, seven of the twelve degree- 
granting graduate programs are in schools 
of public health; two are in schools of 
business; and the other three are in medi- 
cal or graduate schools. The committee 
recommendation would stimulate contro- 
versy even if no forces other than bureau- 
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cratic empire building were at work. There 
is much to be said on different sides: for 
the business schools is their experience in 


‘teaching administration and their contact 


with commercial activities such as are im- 
portant in hospitals; for the schools of 
public health is their ethos of service and 
medical programs. One can argue con- 
vincingly that it is easier to improve the 
administrative programs in public health 
schools than to induce the required atmos- 
phere of social service motivation in schools 
of business. Certainly no single answer is 
likely to satisfy everywhere. ` 

More educational programs need a re- 
port like this one—not for final answers it 
gives, but for initial questioning it pro- 
vokes. 

James A. NORTON 
Harvard School of Public Health 


Hopcson, Kenneth W. The Deaf and 
Their Problems: A Study in Special 
Education. Preface by Sir Richard 
Paget, Bart. Pp. xx, 364. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1954. $6.00. 


This penetrating and timely book, writ- 
ten by an English author and educator was 
first published in England. It is ap- 
proached from the point of view of the 
English schools, yet is relevant to the edu- 
cation of the deaf of all lands. The his- 
torical teachings of Luzerne Rae -(who be- 
gan editing the American Annals of the 
Deaf in 1847) used by the English teacher 
and writer Thomas Arnold in 1884 as a 
basis of his studies provides a connecting 
link with America. Mr. Hodgson, in the 
present volume, has drawn from this vast 
fund of knowledge and has not only dealt 
adequately with the deaf, but also with the 
contributing forces of early educational re- 
formers working with hearing children. 

After bringing the scattered data on the 
teaching of the deaf in Italy, Spain, Eng- 
land, France, and Germany into some kind 
of pattern, Mr. Hodgson builds his climax 
with the philosophical and scientific ap- 
proaches which sponsored and formulated 
the- medium of speech and manual lan- 
guage in the eighteenth century. By 1760 
a school was started, and the deaf were no 
longer mainly instruments of experiment as 
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they had been when Jerome Cardan, John 
Wallis, William Holder, and John Bulwer 
were intent upon producing “the miracle 
of speech” from them. Miracles gave way 
to facts, and when it was established that 
speech was acquired and not inherited, and 


that dumbness was a result of hearing loss, ` 


teachers of the deaf were making progress. 

Almost simultaneously the Abbé de 1l’Epée 
in France (1760), Samuel Henicke in Ger- 
many (1772), and Thomas Braidwood in 
England (1783) founded schools and spon- 
sored methods which “branded” schools of 
thought from then on out. 

Sir Richard Paget, Bart., in his Preface 
sets the tone by his interpretation of the 
moral that “the opposition of oral and 
silent teachers should be allowed to die out 
and be replaced by a constructive and ex- 
perimental effort on an international scale.” 
The oralists have assumed a superior atti- 
tude toward hand language, much the same 
as rabid liberal arts advocates have toward 
their vocational brothers Taken to ex- 
treme this annihilates the democratic ap- 
proach to all teaching for it disregards in- 
dividual differences. 

Mr. Hodgson explains the ear per se. 
He also outlines the growth of interest and 
understanding, which were effects of social 
action toward the deaf, and the rise of na- 
tional systems. The transition period came 
when America’s Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet 


. went abroad and brought back the “French 


System” of teaching the deaf, the sign lan- 
With great wisdom he combined 
articulation and evolved the “Combined 
System” for American schools. His son, 
Edward Miner Gallaudet, used the Co- 
lumbia Institution in Washington, D. C., 
to cradle the world’s first (and only) col- 
lege for the deaf, Gallaudet College, in 
1864. 

The frst oral school came in 1867. De- 
spite the controversy of methods, Hodgson 
points out that medicine and science have 
stepped into the classroom to clarify mat- 
ters. Statistics show that more graduates 
of the combined schools go to college than 
do oral school graduates. This, alone, re- 
veals on which side liberal education lies. 
As Hodgson asks: “is the aim to educate 
the deaf, or make them appear normal by 
speaking”? His whole economic, social, 
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and political approach will be of interest 
to the layman. 

` Maxine TULL BOATNER 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Pearson, Geraro H. J. Psychoanalysis 
and the Education of the Child. Pp. x, 
357. New York: W. W. Norton and 
Company, 1954. $5.00. 

Pearson opens his book with a discus- 
sion of the relation between education and 
psychoanalysis in which he points out the 
failures of the early applications of psy- 
choanalysis to education by describing per- 
sonality difficulties that came out of per- 
missiveness, open sex education, and pro- 
gressive education. Through case histories 


.he then presents the various disorders in 


which learning is and is not involved in 
the neurotic conflict. There follows an 
outline of psychoanalytic theory in relation 
to child development with applications in 
defense mechanisms, creativity, the reality 
principle, and the contributions of ego- 
psychology. A final section on the devel- 
opment of the moral sense treats of the 
super-ego, the development of the ego 
ideal, and the relations on the psycho- 
analyst to the educator. 

The book though liberally documented 
with references to the psychoanalytic lit- 
erature contains almost no references to 
the nonpsychoanalytic discussions of the 
same problems. For example, his theory 
of language development upon which there 
is a voRminous scientific literature is 
stated thus, “psychoanalytic research has 
proved that the development of language 
results from the ability of the child to 
learn to control his excretory organs.” 

A theoretical bias thus constrains the 
author from a scholarly approach to his 
problem. But even within his own sys- 
tem of thought, he fails to recognize that 
generalizations based on a small sample of 
emotionally disturbed children may not ap- 
ply to all children and that principles have 
a hierarchial order and should not contra- 
dict one another. In the early part of the 
book he emphasizes hedonic principles as 
the primary forces in education, whereas 
later he explicitly states that identification 
is the primary force. In both the cases 
presented and the generalizations made the 
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adultomorphic fallacy continually appears, 
namely the reading into an earlier phase 
of development the feelings and reactions 
characteristic of later phases. 

A major theoretical difficulty is a Jack of 
recognition of the function of stimulation 
in the learning process For example he 
states “the purpose of the learning process 
is to supply adequate systems of gratifica- 
tion as substitutes for elementary biologi- 
cal functions and products.” And later he 
says “at best stimuli from the -external 
world are not as pleasurable as those that 
arise from fantasy and therefore there is 
a constant tendency to look inward rather 
than outward.” But it is clear from mod- 
ern research that a complex organism de- 
pends for its very existence upon a tre- 
mendous input from the external world, 
and that curiosity. and manipulation in the 
human being and the higher apes which 
seem to arise from primary and nonsatiable 
adient drives, gives to the organism a radi- 
cally different developmental turn than 
holds for lower animal forms. 

However, the author seems to be wiser 
than his theories in his practical approach 
to many of the problems presented by chil- 
dren. The book is more readable and more 
moderate in tone than many of the books 
written by. psychoanalytically oriented per- 
sons. Nevertheless, one wonders what spe- 
cific evidence supports some of the prac- 
tical generalizations. Consider for example 
this statement “if the child has a strong ex- 
hibitionistic drive, materials (ed@cational) 
should be presented through the medium 
of dramatics; if the child’s drive is to 
peep, it should be presented through the 
medium of scientific research.” 

Joon E. ANDERSON 

University of Minnesota 


SILVERMAN, Hirscao Lazaar Education 
Through Psychology: A Subfectivist- 
Idealist Format for Education. Pp. 58. 
New York: Exposition Press, 1954. 
$3.00. 

Despite the enthusiasm of a Foreword, 

a Preface, and an Introduction it is not 


clear why or for whom this book was writ- . 


ten. It consists of platitudes stated in 
declarative sentences which are neither 
stimulating nor interesting. The author 
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shows little familiarity with or insight into 
the modern literature of education, psy- 
chology or philosophy and refers mainly to 
the “grand old men.” Samples of generali- 
zations follow: (p. 27) “if teachers wish 
to develop thinking in students, they must 
give pupils material to think about”; (p. 
43) “every teacher should formulate indi- 
vidual lists of attitudes to be taught, in- 
cluding a scientific attitude, a critical atti- 
tude, a problematical attitude, a tolerant 
attitude, a historical attitude, a patriotic 
attitude—in fine, a comprehensive philo- 
sophic attitude. Students must be made 
to think.” 
Joun E. ANDERSON 
University of Minnesota 
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MEYER, Atrrep G Marxism: The Unity 
of Theory and Practice. Pp. xx, 181. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1954. $3.50. 

This, as the author tells us, is a critical 
essay; it is not a complete study of Marx- 
ism, but selects for exposition and criti- 
cism certain aspects of the theory that 
seem important to the author either as 
contributions to social science or because 
they express what is deepest and most 
characteristic in the Marxian attitude to 
the world. Of the contributions to social 
science, the one most fully discussed is the 
Marxian conception of society as a sys- 
tem of events functionally related to one 
another. Mr. Meyer maintains that, ac- 
cording to the better Marxian view (for he 
admits that Marx never got rid of his 
cruder “mechanistic” conceptions), the eco- 
nomic substructure does not create the su- 
perstructure, but has a negative influence 
on it, tending to prevent the emergence of 
features unsuited to itself. The Marxist 
attitude to the world is seen as consisting 
primarily in the conviction that class insti- 
tutions distort and debase human nature 
(this Mr Meyer calls “the theory of aliena- 
tion”), in the faith that society is never- 
theless moving towards a condition that 
must end this distortion, and in the belief 
that the proletariat are the only class who, 
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as they become “class-conscious,” acquire 
a true understanding of society and its his- 
torical progress, the understanding con- 
tained in the Marxian theory. It is in this 
sense that there exists, for the proletariat 
and for the Marxist (and for them alone), 
a “unity of theory and practice.” The dis- 
integration of Marxism in the West Mr. 
Meyer attributes to the spread among 
Marxists of double about this unity. 

Though the author modestly says that 
none of the opinions and interpretations in 
his book may be new, the impression it 
creates is of quite exceptional freshness, 
vigor and thoughtfulness. It puts many 
points better than I have ever seen them 
put before; and some of them are new to 
me. The first and longer part of the book, 
the critical exposition of the doctrine, is 
the better of .the two. Mr. Meyer has 
rightly been at pains to make as much 
sense a8 possible of Marxism, and on the 
whole has contrived to do it without read- 
ing more into the theory than is there to 
be found He has perhaps exaggerated the 
extent to which Marx was thinking in 
terms of functional rather than direct 
causal relations; and has made too much 
of this distinction as a partial defence of 
Marx’s economic determinism. Marx’s crit- 
ics have mostly been as unconcerned as he 
was about the difference between thése two 
types of relations; and the gist of their 
criticism is valid Whichever of the two we 
suppose Marx to have meant. Marx did 
not believe that economic determinism is 
one among several equally valid inter- 
pretations of social change; he thought it 
the only key to the tnie understanding of 
it, because he assumed that the economic 
factor is objectively fundamental in a way 
in which the “superstructure” is not. 

The last chapter—as is the habit of 
last chapters—is the weakest. Among the 
“thorny and painful questions” put by Mr 
Meyer on page 145 is this one: “Is pure 
science inevitably conservative or inevi- 
tably revolutionary?” There are in Mr. 
Meyer’s own book several good arguments 
showing that questions like this are logi- 
cally absurd. 

J. PLAMENATZ 

Oxford University 

England 


Hazard, Paur. European Thought in the 
Eighteenth Century: From Montesquieu 
to Lessing Pp. xx, 477. New Haven, 
Conn.: -Yale University Press, 1954. 
$6.00. 

The most striking contrast between the 
eighteenth century and its predecessor was 
the cult of happiness. Lowering theologi- 
cal obsessions gave way to a confident ra- 
tionalism; the new idea of progress became 
popular, This change was congenial to the 
late Dr. Hazard’s brilliant, discursive mind. 
His far-ranging survey is spiced with the 
wit and urbanity of the French tradition 
in which he was bred and which still re- 
mains strongly derivative from that bril- 
liant age. After the laborious team work 
to which we have become accustomed, this 
apergu of a single mind is welcome and 
occasional reckless generalizations are off- 
set by refreshing readability. 

Dr. Hazard was concerned not with the 
folk-roots of culture, but with its aristo- 
cratic flower; not with massive economic 
and political upheavals, but with the intel- 
lectual changes destined to contribute to 
them. The “literature of social pleasure” 
was not, in his-view, something to be de- 
plored, and where Sorel scarified the limita- 
tions of the salon, Hazard applauded its 
verve. His book is divided into three sec- 
tions, “Christianity on Trial”; “The City 
of Men”; and “Disaggregation”—a title 
which might have been better translated. 
It thus covers the rise, the apex, and the 
decline of the Enlightenment. Why, we 
may ask, did the decline take place? Be- 
cause, Dr. Hazard suggests, the rationalism 
of Voltaire, Diderot, and D’Holbach satis- 
fied neither the philosophers nor the men 
of feeling The thought was too brittle, 
the emotional appeal too limited, the so- 
cial ambient too circumscribed. Outside 
the salon, incalculable movements were un- 
der way. The sequel, after Rousseau, was 
something new in European history, the 
intellectual domination of the Germans. 

But the romantic and revolutionary move- 
ments of the nineteenth century were to 
obscure the great achievements of the 


. eighteenth. Dr. Hazard’s book reminds.us 


of its lasting influence. In the political 
sphere alone, Bentham and Saint-Simon 
were products of the Enlightenment. In 
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spite of the emotional reaction it provoked, 
the belief went on that the world could 
be changed and organized for the benefit of 
man. When de Maistre maintained that it 
was inevitably the scene of original sin 
and its punishment and nothing more, he 
showed a belated affinity with the theolo- 
gians denounced by Voltaire. This belief 
in progress and perfectibility inspired both 
Mazzini and Marx, the two most repre- 
sentative exponents of liberal and collec- 
tivist ideas. The all-pervading triumphs 
- of modern science, moreover, for all their 
empirical basis, derive from eighteenth cen- 
tury tolerance and common sense. Fur- 
ther, the Enlightenment was cosmopolitan. 
It crossed the oceans as well as the fron- 
tiers. The City of Men, after all, is what 
all governments—even the Indian—desire 
to build today. This sometimes mannered, 
but stimulating book serves as a lively re- 
minder of our debt to the first age of 
modern European history in which man at- 
tempted to make himself. 
Joun BowLz 
Oxford, England 


Borcar, R. R. The Classical Heritage and 
its Beneficiaries. Pp. viii, 592. New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1954. 
$8.50. 

The scholars of the Middle Ages and 
Renaissance lived in the shadow of their 
classical heritage. Their task was not to 
add to the sum of man’s knowledge, but to 
comprehend and- exploit this heritage. In 
attempting to do this they were beset by 
many difficulties. The works embodying 
the classical heritage were in tongues that 
were strange to them. Then the mere 
. physical possession of these works in rea- 
sonably accurate form required a long, 
arduous struggle. But far more serious 
was the basic impediment of different out- 
looks on man, the world, and his purpose 
in it. The classical heritage was pagan 
while the medieval scholars were deeply 
Christian. 

Mr. Bolgar’s purpose is to show what 
part of the classical heritage was available 
to medieval scholars at various times, how 
they sought to use it to satisfy their needs, 
and to explain how these needs came into 
being. In the first two of these he is 
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eminently successful.’ Mr. Bolgar depicts 
clearly and effectively the various types of 
learning such as grammar, rhetoric, or 
logic, needed at different periods and how 
the scholars sought them in the available 
part of the classical heritage. He is less 
convincing when he seeks in the general 
history of the Middle Ages the forces 
which give rise to these needs. Here he 
produces intriguing and stimulating sug- 
gestions, but a medieval historian can 
easily provide entirely different explana- 
tions which are equally plausible. For ex- 
ample, while there is undoubtedly a con- 
nection between the development of legal 
studies and the decline in feudal violence, 
few historians would accept the view ex- 
pressed on page 132 that it was the estab- 
lishment of order in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries that led to the enthusiasm for 
legal studies. Mr. Bolgar makes history 
far too simple and at times distorts it to 
suit his needs. Here and there, however, 
he has furnished shrewd insights into pos- 
sible connections between political, social, 
economic, and intellectual history. 

This book is not for the amateur. In 
fact most scholars will find it useful chiefly 
as a guide to further study. To compre- 
hend it fully one must be a master of both 
classical and medieval Jearning. This re- 
viewer found himself continually hampered 
by the fact that he had only the vaguest 
idea of the nature and content of many 
classical works cited by Mr. Bolgar. On 
the other hand Mr. Bolgar’s discussion of 
the relation of Peter Lombard to the clas- 
sical heritage will mean little to the classi- 
cal scholar who has not read the Sentences. 
For Mr. Bolgar writes always in general 
terms and very rarely gives illustrdtive ex- 
amples. But for anyone with enough back- 
ground to grasp its broad ideas, Mr. Bol- 
gars book is extremely stimulating It is 
likely to inspire the reader to acquire the 
necessary knowledge to understand fully 
at least part of his vast panorama of 
learning. 

SIDNEY PAINTER 

Johns Hopkins University 


Montcomery, Joun D. (Ed.). The State 
versus Socrates. Pp. vi, 247. Boston: 
Beacon Press, 1954. $3.50 
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The current resurgence of interest in the 
life and death of the great Athenian ques- 
tioner and martyr is a sign of the times, 
deducible from our concern with loyalty 
oaths and with the meaning and limits of 
academic freedom. In these circumstances 
we may well expect any fresh discussion 
of Socrates to relate itself centrally to 
these issues. The present book by its very 
title, and still more by its subtitle, “A Case 
Study in Civic Freedom,” promises to ful- 
fil that demand. 

The promise has been kept. In a spirit 
of judicial fair play which, however, does 
not exclude personal conviction and faith, 
Professor Montgomery has sought to pre- 
sent an historically accurate and sociologi- 
cally balanced account of what he believes 
to be a perennially recurrent conflict be- 
tween the necessities of social stability and 
the quest for truth. The method pursued 
is well suited to its end. The body of the 
book is composed of happily chosen ex- 
cerpts from some eighteen writers, from 
Plato to Plato’s most violent latter-day op- 
ponent, Professor Karl Popper, grouped 
under the captions, “The Background of 
the Case,” “The Case for the Prosecution,” 
“The Case for the Defense,” and “The Ap- 
peal to History.” 

Of special interest is the section devoted 
to the prosecution, whose charges (with the 
capital exception of those brought by Win- 
spear and Silverberg from the standpoint 
of the “class struggle”) are not introduced 
merely pro forma, but are seriously con- 
sidered, and acknowledged to bear some 
weight. In the Introduction, which sets 
forth Professor Montgomery’s own concep- 
tion of Socrates and of the degree of his 
guilt as charged, we hear that “Socrates 
may not have understood the role of the 
public in a democratic society,” and that 
“he aroused speculation which might- have 
ended in abrupt changes in the govern- 
ment and life of Athens.” Even so, Soc- 
rates is acquitted; there was never any 
real doubt about that. The condemnation 
is declared to have arisen out of irrational 
fear and the willingness to sacrifice the 
Iong-term values of the search for truth to 
a transient and ultimately dangerous ex- 
pediency. But Professor Montgomery’s 
concern is not after all for Socrates, but- 
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for us and our cherished way of life. “The 
survival of that way of life requires that 
we refrain from a second and even more 
disastrous verdict against Socrates,” 

In looking back over this excellent vol- 
ume I find two points at which I am 
prompted to raise a question. 
Montgomery is, I think, a little surer than 
he has a full right to be that the historical 
Socrates was wholly secular in his outlook, 
motivated only by the human ideal of the 
rational search for truth. This is to set at 
naught the evidence of the Apology, with 
its reference to the “divine mission” and 
the conviction that life and death are 
known in their ultimate values “only to 
God.” In thus secularizing Socrates our 
author appears to me to have taken one 
step into that most frequent quagmire of 
Socratic criticism, exemplified in many of 
his quoted authorities—the temptation to 
bring this significant ancient figure into 
closer conformity with a widely-held mod- 
ern ideal, or (as does Nietzsche) with its 
antithesis. Also, in referring to the con- 
tinued trial of Socrates, I could wish that 
our author's clear indication of the con- 
temporary opponents of Socrates had been 
matched by an equally clear identification 
of those who today play the role of Soc- 
rates; in other words, that he had given 
us greater aid in our difficult task of draw- 
ing a clear line between the wholesome 


“dissenter—whom we must at all costs al- 


low to speak—and the outright menace to 
the state. 
Ronatp B. Levinson 
University of Maine 


BENTLEY, ARTHOR F. Inquiry into In- 
quiries: Essay in Social Theory. Edited 
with an Introduction by Sidney Ratner. 
Pp. xvi, 365. Boston: Beacon Press, 
1954. $6.00. . 

Inguiry into Inquiries consists of twenty 
chapters, each comprising an article or note 
of which about two thirds have previously 
been published. Of the unpublished pa- 
pers, several are unfinished, but have been 
included at the behest of friends The 
materials are classifiable as (1) sociology 
(knowledge and society, new ways and old 
ways to talk about man, and sociology and 
mathematics) and (2) evaluations of vari- 
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ous philosophical and scientific theories 
(the Jamesian Datum, and the positive 
and the logical). 

The editor explains the range of time 
(1910-50), topic, and occasion. Bentley 
applies his own reconstructions of the logic 
of the social sciences. Freed from private 
business affairs he turned to the philoso- 
phy of history, political science, psychol- 
ogy, mathematics, the natural sciences, and 
formal logic. Shade of Sir William Petty! 
But quite unlike the seventeenth century 
genius who, when the Principia was pub- 
lished, merely remarked: “as for Mr. New- 
ton’s book I would give 500 pounds to 
have been the author of it,” Bentley sets 
to work. He heaps up pungent commen- 
taries upon the writings of philosophers 
and scientists. 

Vigorously he attacks weaknesses in lan- 
guage and errors of thinking. As to the 
latter, mentalism is one of his special tar- 
gets. Stimulated by recent objective psy- 
chology he condemns various forms of 
psychistic constructions—for example, his 
_ criticism of Professor Lewis’ article on the 
Mental (Chapter XI) and the piece en- 
titled “Physicists and Fairies” (Chapter 
VIZ). 

However often he hits the mark in this 
book, these critical efforts are not of its 
essence. In the first place, although the 
author commendably assaults mentalistic 
ways of thinking he only verbally departs 
from them, as when he labors mightily to 
naturalize James’s mentalism In the sec- 
ond place, he wishes mainly to present his 
philosophy——-namely, a sociocosmological 
dialectic. Underlying every concrete situa- 
tion he sees the fusion of knowings and the 
known. “We return to a status of world 
in the mind, yet mind in the world. We 
solve it by symbiotaxis. The world is in 
the mind socially taken as action (symbio- 
taxis). The symbiotaxium constructs the 
world—knowledge—i.e, it ‘is’ that world 
The world (knowledge) includes mind 
(mind as psychological technique)” (p. 25). 

Bentley’s critics will undoubtedly inter- 
pret his dialectic as reducing things and 
events either to “full temporal and spatial 
phenomenality” (p. 36) or simply verbal 
symbols. This philosophy, with preferred 
terminology (“transaction”), Bentley be- 
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lieves is important for science. Others 
may find sociocosmic dialectics in sharp 
contrast with the scientist’s analytic in- 


vestigation of things and events. 


J. R. Kantor 
Indiana University 


Momrorp, Lewis. In the Name of Sanity. 
Pp vii, 244. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, and Company, 1954. $3.75. 

In this collection of essays and lectures 
Mr. Mumford follows the current fashion 
of using the threat of the atomic bomb to 
re-emphasize points which he has been 
making for a generation or more He 
states his theme in the opening chapter: 
“each af-us must accept, as his own, 
the personal responsibility for safeguarding 
man’s essential humanity.... We must 
uphold love and reason as more precious 
than life itself.” The dangers are obses- 
sive prejudices, fixed ideas, narrowed ho- 
rizons, automatisms, moral numbness and 
inertia, psychotic malice, irrational vio- 
lence, and delusional projections. In Mr. 
Mumford’s familiar manner we are again 
warned of the dangers of mechanization 
and overreliance on technology. He por- 
trays vividly various possible consequences 
of the threat of atomic war, and from an 
analysis of modern art he deduces new 
evidence of the dehumanization of man. 
Finally, he presents us with the necessity 
of using “the powers of Prospero” to check 
the “uprising of Caliban.” 

All this is done with characteristic vigor 
and deadly effectiveness. While Mr Mum- 
ford yields to no one in his vivid appre- 
hension of the horrors of a Communist 


- triumph, he castigates us for employing 


the same weapons of fear and violence in 
an irrational effort to isolate ourselves from 
the real problems £ 

It is impossible to disagree with much of 
what Mr. Mumford says, and we can easily 
become frightened by the horrors which he 
reveals to us. On the other hand the book 
as a whole seems to let us down. The 
basic exhortation is, of course, not new, 
and Mr. Mumford’s originality lies more 
along the lines of devastating criticism than 
of positive suggestion Furthermore he dis- 
tracts us by scattering hbis shots, and, in 
.this single book at least, neglects to pro- 
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vide the theoretical basis for such major 
theses as the relation of a given style of 
painting to the particular period of civili- 
zation in which it makes its appearance. 
It is perhaps one of the gloomiest con- 
firmations of Mr. Mumford’s general theme 
that it is becoming easier and easier to 
write books of this sort. Unfortunately, 
however, these books seldom succeed in 
carrying us beyond the point of demon- 
strating that new forms of moral and spir- 
itual leadership are needed if our civiliza- 
tion is to survive. It is unfair to expect 
that, at their chosen level of analysis, they 
will provide that leadership themselves. 
Mason W. Gross 
Rutgers University 


OPPENHEIMER, J. RORERT. Science and 
the Common Understanding. “Pp. 120 
New York: Simon and Schuster, 1954. 
$2.75. - 
Oppenheimer’s lectures will be very highly 

valued by all those who are presently re- 

studying the interaction of natural philoso- 
phy and human wisdom. There are avail- 
able, I think, for the serious general reader 
better reports on the essentials of wave 
mechanics and on the logical nexus-of sci- 
entific and value decisions. Nonetheless, 

a certain mood fuses the elements of Op- 

penheimer’s exposition and it elevates a 

document which is essentially contemporary 

into a dramatic encounter with eternal is- 
sues. The author's sincere and alert vision 
brings him to the most splendid moral re- 
discoveries, re-creations rather than learned 
reminiscence. Unit after unit of his analy- 
sis and judgment is excellent, whether it 
deals masterfully with the paradoxes of in- 
dividuality, and appreciation of the En- 
lightenment, the logical structure of atomic 
experimentation, the genuine objectivity of 
micro-physics, the maintenance of deter- 
minism in the macrophysical world, the 
meaning of brotherhood, the arrbgance of 
Marxist pretensions, the compatability of 
motives of intellectual curiosity and the 
quest for power over nature, the trium- 
phant continuity of scientific advance, and 
many other themes. I could only -wish 
that in the recital of the achievements of 
such men as Rutherford or Chadwick, Op- 
penheimer had dwelt more on the friendly 


alliance between concept and practice in 
the procedures of the successful physical 
sciences. 

Turming now to Oppenheimer’s major 
theses, their integration in terms of com- 
plementarity is much less valuable than 
the treatment of particular problems. Com- 
plementarity is a set of limitations. In- 
herent limitations have a way of dissolv- 
ing. Did not Diderot remind Europe that 
the inherent necessity by which light was 
only white was eliminated by Newton’s 
prism, and has not De Broglie very re- 
cently challenged von Neumann’s alleged 
proof that wave mechanics must be sta- 
tistically indeterministic forever? Analogies 
from alleged inherent necessities are doubly 
vulnerable; their necessity may be specious 
and the analogy, if uncontrolled, is of 
course closely equivalent to a myth. No 
myth is more desolating than a myth of 
limitation Oppenheimer’s argument needs 
a far more adequate ‘theory of the hier- 
archy of different forms of analysis, knowl- 
edge, and skill and a far more articulate 
theory of presupposition than it presently 
possesses. 

Our author would be the last to conceive 
of science as a temple dedicated either to 
living or slaughtered oxen, or to busy 
beavers. Despite all his preoccupation 
with eternity, he does not conceive of sci- 
ence in terms of eternal progressive quests. 
Here the masters of the Enlightenment 
such as Condorcet and Kant, and even the 
much misunderstood Laplace, might be 
guides in the question so crucial for these 
lectures; whether natural knowledge in 
any region must be-limited forever by 
the melancholy morals of complementarity. 
The general reader will not learn from any 
mention by Oppenheimer that among the 
physicists themselves, Bohm, De Broglie, 
Vigier, and others are at the moment fol- 
lowing up the possibility that a recasting of 
wave-mechanical concepts may restore full 
causal description in place of the inde- 
terministic wave-particle complementarity! 
Certainly, it is both sobering and invigor- 
ating to encounter antinomies, but the en- 
counter is of itself neither instructive nor 
edifying. We must still ask whether 
antinomy as an inherent limtiation is 
specious and so the generator of myths of 
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limitation, or is it perhaps the definition 
of a task of transcendence? Heroism is of 
one piece, a mutual alliance of heart, head, 
and hand Please, a little Jess Kierkegaard 
and little more Hegel! 
Henry A. FINCH 
The Pennsylvania State University 


Kreg, Russett. A Program for Conserva- 
tives. Pp. ix, 325. Chicago: Henry 
Regnery Company, 1954. $4.00. 
Russell Kirk is probably the leading 

spokesman of the New Conservatives, who 

are wheeling so formidably into position 
on our intellectual field. Two years ago, 
in The Conservative Mind, he honored his 
philosophical ancestors witha series of 
laudatory, discerning, and polemical essays. 

To the astonishment of author, publisher, 

and initial public, this scholarly—though 

often eloquent—work has rung up four 
printings. Now, he turns from the flank- 

ing maneuver of historical analysis to di- 

rect statement. 

Mr. Kirk has chosen his enemy: secular, 
humanitarian progressivism, the current— 
paradoxical—variety of centralizing “liber- 
alism,” as we usually call it. And he at- 
tacks mercilessly. Most startly of all for- 
a conservative, member of a philosophical 
clan that during our century has usually 
hugged close to the wailing wall, Mr. Kirk 
is so confident as to be cocky. He not 
only beats liberalism; he has the effrontery 
to pity it. “But why break a butterfly on 
the wheel? These illusions now are con- 
signed to the dear, dead days beyond re- 
call; the terrible events of our time have 
buried John Dewey and his generation 
deeper than any Pharaoh.” 

A Program for Conservatives does not 
present an itemized political platform. 
Ranging over the great political, social, 
moral, and religious issues that confront 
us, it throws on and around them the light 
of those conservative principles that Mr. 
Kirk finds most fully and finely expressed 
in Edmund Burke. 

It is refreshing to come upon a style in 
which Burke’s deep phrases like “unbought 
grace of life” and “contract of eternal so- 
ciety” are once more natural. Occasionally, 
there is an agrarian sort of crankiness in 
Mr. Kirk’s animadversions. For the most 
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part he moves in the main line. He is not 
only reviving the conservative tradition, 
but he is rescuing it: both from sterile re- 
actionaries who have degraded it, and from 
verbalists who by paying out a few modish 
conservative phrases are at present trying 
to hitch a ride on the shifting Zeitgeist. 
Mr. Kirk’s books are good meat, even for 
vegetarians 
JAMEs BuRNHAM 
Kent, Conn. 


Harkness, Georcra. The Sources of 

“Western Morality: From Primitive So- 

ciety Through the Beginnings of Christi- 

amity. Pp. xi, 257. New York: Charles 
. Scribner’s Sons, 1954. $3.50. 

Human experience, by reason of variety 
and richness, is kind to interpreters. Es- 
pecially “does an appeal to history lend it- 
self to favorite themes—if only the inter- 
preter is allowed to select his evidence with 
a free hand. For an undertaking of this 
proportion Dr. Harkness has worked with 
high courage and a keen sense of responsi- 
bility. She has condensed the cultural span 
of Egypt, Mesopotamia, Greece, Rome, 
and of the early prophetic and postexilic 
Hebrews. The ninth chapter marks the 
beginnings of “Christian ethics” in the life 
and teachings of Jesus of Nazareth. All 
this is interestingly compacted within two 
hundred fifty pages. 

At least four ideas set the stage. In 
eras of undifferentiated thinking, religion 
and morals are mixed together; the human 
mind has a penchant for seeking divine 
sanction for superior moral standards; no- — 
tably with the Hebrews, literary sources 
are cast in a theological mold; and the au- 
thor chooses to study “what has motivated 
the masses of the people when they were 
not trying to be ethical theorists at all.” 
Adding these together, we come to the 
theme that religious faith is the source and 
sustainer of morally sensitive living. Faith 
undergirds moral principles—almost any 
kind of faith in any kind of a god. 

Morality in this context appears to be 
identical with mores or morals. Such 
studies are valuable, but less adequate 
than they purport to be. Given “the con- 
cept of a good God demanding goodness 
[which] prevailed both in Hebrew culture 
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and in Biblical interpretation, and Je- 
hovah’s moral qualities have through the 
centuries evoked morality in men.” This 
hollow form tries to ignore the mass of 
Old Testament materials which testify to 
the contrary. Goodness in God came all 
too tardy, and even in the greatest of the 
prophets had not shed all of its provincial 
color. Moreover, Hebrew “morality,” 
with Amos, was hammered out in an 
actual situation and registered its achieve- 
ments in revised ideas on God. 

Confusing the issues of temporal and 
logical priority appears to be the rule with 
a theological ethics. But the seamy side 
of moral development cannot be hidden 
with good grace. Unless one sacrifices 
depth and quality in ethical thinking, a 
critique of hedonism does not stop at the 
level of “paradox” rather than at its re- 
pudiation of human dignity. Plato also 
taught that it is better to suffer injustice 
than to do it, that a superior kind of eros 
sought moral perfection in the beloved, and 
that the moral ideal is “to become like 
unto God so far as it is humanly possible.” 
He repudiated religious sacrifice altogether 
as an immoral institution. We might learn 
from him and from others, if we sur- 
rendered the cliché about the superiority 
of moral insight among the Hebrews. At 
least, that step would prepare us to ap- 
preciate the moral integrity of Jesus, rather 
than push him down into an Hebraic mes- 
sianic setting. In short, Dr. Harkness is 
too much impressed by current theological 
winds. 

IrL G. WHITCHURCH 

Kingfield, Me. 


Bono, Joan R. The Protestant Clergy 
and Public Issues, 1812-1848. Pp. 291. 
Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1954. $5.00. 

This is a superbly documented study of 
American political and social history inter- 
acting with a debate on church and state 
relationships which took place between the 
War of 1812 and the war with Mexico. 
The title is unfortunate because it obscures 
the more precise and special definition 
which Dr. Bodo gives to his work. It is 
a definition, incidentally (p. vii), which 
makes this reviewer wonder if the author 


has read modern Anabaptist historiography. 
In any case, a more accurate descriptive 
title would be: The Educated Calvinist 
Ministers of New Eoelant and Public Is- 
sues 1812-1848. 

Essentially, the book darts where Alice 
Baldwin left off in her significant study, 
The New England Clergy and the Ameri- 
can Revolution (Durham, 1928). Dr. Bodo 
used the same scholarly methodology, 
namely: a painstaking study of primary 
sources through a survey of sermons classi- 
fied in the bibliography by denominations, 
reports of voluntary ecclesiastical socie- 
ties (about which he makes a neat demo- 
cratic point), contemporary periodicals, bi- 
ographies, memoirs, and selected secondary 
writings. There are twenty-three pages in 
the bibliography of which seventeen are 
primary sources; hence, this work will shed 
much light in a field where Sweet, Mead, 
Gabriel, Perry, and the Niebuhr brothers 
have been laboring with real helpfulness 
for the understanding of the origins of 
American culture in relation to religion. 

The story of the New England theocrats 
is tragic. Theirs was a corporate anti-in- 
divualist vision for the Christianization of 
American culture according to God’s will 
as revealed in the Old Testament; for the 
affirmation of world outreach via missions 
against isolationism; and for interdenomi- 
national unity against fissiparous denomi- 
nationalism In a sense it was the last 
noble effort to realize the Corpus Chris- 
tianum in the modern world, an effort 
doomed to failure by the separation of 
church and state, by religious phe, 
and secularism generally, 

Moreover, the theocrats, like all aggres- 
sive sects (in the Troletschian sense) and 
all church-dominated states (in the Corpus 
Christianum sense), were forced to make 
specific judgments in political action. Here 
is where the book makes the reader wince: 
they endorsed the American Revolution, 
but preferred the pre-revolutionary social 
order; they looked askance at Irish and 
German Catholic immigration; they sought 
to solve the Negro problem by colonization 
in Liberia, and, on the Indian~ question, 
split between assimilation and colonization 
in the West; they resisted American politi- 
cal expansion with a mixture of moral 
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arguments and anti-Southern and anti- 
Western sentiments. The above judgments 
are documented with a series of brilliant, 
colorful quotations. 

Inside the church the antitheocrats at- 
tacked this religio-political synthesis as in- 
compatible with the New Testament, on 
the one hand, and as dubious politics on 
the other. For example, William Lloyd 
Garrison launched what Dr. Bodo calls an 
“almost unanswerable” attack on the Li- 
berian colonization scheme (pp. 135-137). 
The antitheocrats were actually of two 
somewhat different types: the Channing 
party of Unitarianism and the Alexander 
Campbell type of separationist Biblicism. 
These religious forces merged with the Re- 
publican and Democratic politicians to cre- 
ate an individualism which choked off the 
covenantal theocracy of the rival party. 
This, of course, at the high price of what 
Dr. Bodo calls, “the sterile, secularized 
‘Americanism’ of the nineteen-fifties.” 

There is something amazingly permanent 
about the issues framed by this book. The 
church is usually poised between a false 
union of the Gospel and some relative po- 
litical good; and a church so separate from 
the state as to be irrelevant. The theo- 
crats were right in-seeking a corporate so- 
cial Gospel. .They were wrong in most of 
the answers they gave in that larger quest. 

Dr. Bodo has made a real contribution 
with this rich thrust into primary mate- 
rials. As a Presbyterian minister in the 
Calvinist stronghold of Princeton, he is 
emotionally involved in the debate but re- 
mains judicious throughout save for an 
anti-Catholic thrust at the end of Chapter 
TI. 

Don E. SmMUCKER 

Bethany Biblical Seminary 

Chicago 
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Epstemn, Leon D. Britain—Uneasy Aly. 
Pp. 279. Chicago: University of Chi- 

- cago Press, 1954. $4.00. i 
That any alliance should be uneasy need 

be a matter neither for surprise nor regret. 
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Two communities with different traditions, 
different needs, different historical experi- 
ences, and different geographical situations 
may sincerely desire to work together for 
a common object, but it is unlikely that 
they will always think alike. In fact un- 
less they are held together by the un- 
healthy relationship of master and satellite 
there are likely at times to be open dis- 
agreements, Such disagreements might well 
be of value to either party as affording an 
insight into another point of view, but un- 
fortunately as far as public opinion is con- 
cerned they are more likely to excite a 
mood of ignorant resentment which can be 
exploited by those who desire to frustrate 
the objects of the alliance. Consequently, 
the work of reinterpretation is continually 
necessary and to that work this book, which 
is a sympathetic review of the movements 
of opinion in Great Britain since the war, 
makes a notable contribution. There are 
indeed two difficulties which are probably 
inherent in such a work. The first is that , 
tke views of foreigners presented currently 
by one who does not share them may be 
made to appear as psychological peculiar- 
ities to be tolerated rather than as rational 
opinions to be considered on their own 
merits. The author of this book, so it 
seems to an Englishman, sometimes falls 
into this error, as in his discussion of the 
difficulties presented to the allies of the 
United, States by the division of powers in 
the American Constitution and consequently 
by the apparent possession by Congress of 
power without sufficient responsibility. It 
is not suggested that the British way of 
doing things is “right” or the American 
“wrong”: such statements would be mean- 
ingless, but the matter is very important, 
and the British case could be stated more 
cogently than it is here. The other danger 
in presenting a chronicle of incidents and 
opinions is that of underestimating the 
force of public indifference and oblivion. 
Much of what is recounted may be sig- 
nificant as a symptom of the way certain 
people’s minds have worked, but it should 
not be taken as informing the mind of the 
public at the present time. Probably, if 
a very little experience of political work 
in Great Britain is any guide, most people 
have been always much more absorbed in 
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the pressing problems of the cost of living 
and the difficulties about housing than in 
understanding the very complicated series 
of international agreements which have 
followed the war, and, what they may have 
known about these from time to time, they 
have forgotten To ask the author to take 
into account the very important feelings 
of the inarticulate would be to ask him to 
write a different book, which he has dis- 
claimed his intention of writing; in read- 
ing his book however the point must be 
kept continually m mind. In general, how- 
ever, his account is both sympathetic and 
well balanced, and he can be particularly 
___ commended for his careful analysis of the 
“extremely muddled but nonetheless impor- 
tant belief that the United States is a 
“capitalist” power and the champion of a 
thing called “capitalism,” a belief which 
is still likely to produce trouble. Three 
omissions from his account may be sug- 
gested. He ought probably to have em- 
phasized the importance of the rape of 
Czechoslovakia and also of the blockade 
of Berlin, each of which provided proof of 
the aggressiveness and Jack of scruple of 
Russian Comunism. He ought certainly to 
have made clear the quite devastating re- 
sults of the reports of the activities of 
Senator McCarthy and others like him. 
Bntish, and contmental, opinion may have 
been misinformed on these matters, but 
the Amercian public ought to be frankly 
told how deep and disastrous is the im- 
pression they have made, or how seriously 


xo they compromise the anti-Communist cause. 


-But he does emphasize what is the most 
“important point of all: the great danger 
of the ignorant but natural fear that the 
United States, which has not suffered from 
war in the way that others have done, is 
more ready than other nations .to start 
another. This sometimes only sits as a 
ghost on the threshold of the European 
consciousness, but it can always be brought 
from its lurking place by ill-advised words 
or actions, or conjured by the malicious for 
very sinister ends. It is dangerous both to 
us and to the United States, and it is very 
important that when Americans speak their 
minds they should realize what may be in 
the thoughts of those who are listening to 
them. For this reason may an English re- 
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viewer say that he hopes many of them 
will read this book. 
G. Kitson CLARK 
Cambridge University 
England 


NoTESTEIN, WALLACE. The English People 
on the Eve of Colomzation 1603-1630. 
(The New American Nation Series, edited 
by Henry Steele Commager and Richard 
B. Morris.) Pp. 302. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1954. $5.00. 


The full impact of Alice Duer Miller’s 
lines, “were they not Enghsh our fore- 
fathers,” is brought home when reading 
this second volume of The New American 
Nation Series. Professor Notestein in this 
admirably written and information-packed 
book has given us an insight into just what 
sort of people these forefathers were. 
Starting with a background of English his- 
tory up to 1603, Professor Notestem calls 
upon his deep and thorough understanding 
of the source materials and the literature 
to give a penetrating thumbnail sketch of 
the English character and the intellectual 
and cultural influences that shaped it. Of 
special interest are the formative forces of 
the Bible and of Greek and Roman authors. 

Professor Notestem has culled the dram- 
atists and other literary figures in order 
to draw his composite portraits of noble, 
gentry, and yeoman, but offers little that 
is not already known to the specialist in 
British history. Nevertheless, what he has 
to depict is well drawn and will be of ut- 
most value to the American historian. His 
chapters on the clergy, lawyers, physicians, 
and businessmen will be read with great 
profit and pleasure by specialists in all 
fields. Perhaps even more enlightening, 
and surely more entertaining, are the 
chapters on schools and universities for 
“when Englishmen went to the New World 
they were too poor at first to erect uni- 
versities such as they had known, but in 
time they took over the English conception 
of how a university should be housed” (p. 
130). 

There are two quite ordinary chapters 
on Puritanism, but those treating with 
public officials ranging from king to church- 
warden will be used by most students of 
the British Constitution, to which Professor 
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Notestein has devoted so much of his hfe. 
In these brief but thoughtful essays, the 
reader comes into contact not only with 
sheriff, justice, and constable but also the 
people with whom they dealt. With them 
he goes to the assizes, joins the justice 
and the constable in carrying out the king’s 
justice, and works with the churchwardens 
on the problem of relief for the poor. 
With them he visits legal and illegal ale- 
houses, prevents violence before it hap- 
pens, and carries out a myriad of duties. 
Of special interest is the connection of the 
high constable with wages and that of the 
churchwarden with nonreligious activities. 
Professor Notestein has presented a panor- 
amic view of the busy, lusty English of- 
ficialdom about which he writes. 

Space limitations necessitated a cutting 
of the book and undoubtedly such con- 
siderations prompted Professor Notestein 
to relegate to footnotes much relevant.ma- 
terial which perhaps would have been bet- 
ter incorporated into the text. The index 
although not complete is adequate, but 
many readers would perhaps have preferred 
a fuller bibliography Such are, of course, 
personal observations and are in no way 
intended to detract from what is a splendid 
addition to The New American Nation 
Series. Here indeed is a portrait of the 
Englishmen who supplied such a “goodly 
heritage” to the America that was in the 
making. 

Josan J. Murray 

Coe College 


GILMOUR, G. P. (Ed.). Canada’s Tomor- 
row: Papers and Discussion, Canada’s 
Tomorrow Conference, Quebec City, No- 
vember 1953. Pp. vii, 324. New York; 
Toronto: The Macmillan Company, 1954. 
$4.00; $3.50. 

This collection of oddly matched essays 
has as its theme “an attempt at sober 
prophecy as to what Canada may and 
should become in the next fifty years.” 
The tone throughout is one of extreme 
‘ caution, and, in the reviewer’s opinion, of 
modesty overdone. This is a world of un- 


certainty and the risks of prediction are 


great, but this has always been so, and the 
times and the opportunities call for more 
than cautious self-examination and a so- 


‘exciting theme. 
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briety verging on dullness. In short, the 
volume at many points leaves the impres- 
sion of a lack of color and spontaneity in 
the Canadian scene, elements certainly not 
lacking in Canada’s past. Hilda Neatby in 
a thoughtful essay on cultural evolution 
touches on the most underdeveloped area 
of Canadian life, yet even here there are 
indications of advances too strong to be 
held in check by such restraints as the 


necessity of “a conscious dedication to the . 


good life.” B K Sandwell, whose faith 
in the natural operation of economic laws 
remains unshaken through depression and 
boom, foresees a population of approxi- 
mately thirty millions by the end of the 
century, a forecast which cannot be said 
to err on the side of optimism. -In a very 
general survey of Canada’s natural re- 
source position, M. W. Mackenzie comes 
close to taking the life out of a lively and 
R. K. Stratford in his 
“Challenge to Science” draws attention to 
Canada’s weakness in fundamental research 
and looks to sociology and “a vision, clear 
and bright” to overcome this deficiency. 
D. W. Ambridge sees the happiness of man- 
kind as the ultimate purpose of industry 
and argues that we “should press for the 
establishment of a government department 
whose duty it would be to assist Canadian 
industry in a great national effort to lead 
the world out of the hopeless morass in 
which we presently wallow.” 

Maurice Lamontagne presents an analyti- 
cal account of the role of government in 
Canada’s development in the past and its 
likely role in the future Although he 
leaves himself open to attack by historians 
and economists at many points, his re- 
flections on the problems raised by bureau- 
cratic expansion in a democratic society 
ment careful reading. On the educational 
front, N. A. M. MacKenzie succeeds in 
providing perspective on the present strug- 
gle between traditionalists and progres- 
sivists in Canadian education. D. G. 
Creighton’s “Canada and the World” is at 
once the most provocative and the most 
scholarly essay in the book In his il- 
luminating discussion of the objectives of 
Canadian foreign policy there are few of 
the qualifications so popular among aca- 
demics and no concealment of likes and 
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sary Pp 223 New York: International 
Publishers, 1954. $2.00 
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dislikes. Writing as “An Outsider Looking 
In,” D. W. Brogan is not at his best and 
his comments suggest the need for a closer 
look. The book closes with a useful digest 
of the discussions which followed presenta- 
tion of these papers. This digest, along 
with A. G. Gilmour’s first-rate Introduc- 
tion, provides the frame for an assortment 
of writings in which rhetoric and appeals 
to fine sentiments mingle with genuine in- 
sights and scholarly interpretation in an 
experiment in prophecy, which, with all its 
shortcomings, might well be repeated at an 
early date. 
W. T. EASTERBROOK 
University of Toronto 
Canada 


AITKEN, HucuH G. J. The Welland Canal 
Company: A Study in Canadian Enter- 
prise. Pp. ix, 168. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1954. $3.50. 
This is an almost aggressively modest 

book. The author has denied himself the 
luxury of purple passages, he refuses to 
rhapsodize over the personalities of the 
men connected with the Canal and has 
stayed carefully within the bounds set in 
his Preface—‘to set down nothing which 
further inquiry or more penetrating analy- 
sis might prove to be false.” Within those 
limits he has succeeded admirably. 

As an economic project, the Welland 
Canal scheme has parallels in the history 
of a number of American states The 
initial engineering investigation was so poor 
as hardly to justify the name. The capital 
costs were so high as to be beyond the 
means of any local body of capitalists; 
yet a new level of development for a great 
territory seemed to wait upon the com- 
pletion of this one great work. 

The differences were that the Welland 
Canal was only one lnk in a great through 
route to Europe for the export products of 
the interior of North America. A part of 
that St. Lawrence route lay within the 
province of Lower Canada (now Quebec). 
And, in any case, its success depended on 
the total costs to Europe, including the 
ocean haul from Montreal, rather than on 
the costs on any part of it. The full story 
becomes, then, part of the competition of 
the North Atlantic ports for the trade of 


the interior. To this was added the com- 
plication that the St. Lawrence route cut 
across the nearly inevitable nationalism of 
the United States. 

In the working out of the project, the 
attempt to keep it under the control of 
British subjects forced it to turn for capital 
to an ever increasing degree to the Province 
of Upper Canada (Ontario), and it ended 
by becoming the public work which it has 
since remained. 

The writer has told its story with care 
and competence. All the details are here 
and, in particular, the interplay between 
the governing aristocracy of the time and 
the rising entrepreneurs is clearly shown. 
The book is a valuable addition to the 
history of Canada in the nineteenth cen- 
tury and to the study of the relations be- 
tween business and government. 

Joun L. McDovucary 

Queen’s University 

Canada 


PATEL, GovrnpLaL D. The Indian Land 
Problem and Legislation. Pp. xvi, 534. 
Bombay: N. M. Tripathi, 1954. $5.00. 
Dr. G. D. Patel studied the historical 

aspects of land tenures in Gujarat, northern 

part of Bombay State, at the Gokhale In- 
stitute of Economics and Politics, Poona, 
for his doctoral thesis. Later, as an officer 
in the Government of Bombay in charge 
of land tenures, Dr. Patel had to study 
similar tenures in other parts of the Bom- 
bay State. In this book he has examined 
in detail the features not only of the 
tenures in the Bombay State but also of 
the variety and shades of them under the 

Permanent Settlement in other parts of 

India, and has given complete information 

about the legislation and procedure for 

their abolition. 

The reader will find that Dr. Patel has 
presented the legal and administrative de- 
tails about the subject in an exhaustive 
manner. It is unfortunate, however, that, 
largely arising out of the limitations of his 
office, the author has avoided the examina- 
tion of the flaws, legal and procedural, that 
have come to light in their working. Even 
more than this, what a discerning student 
of agricultural economics would welcome 
is the study of the economics of agrarian 
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reforms and a peep into their actual work- 
ing, the degree of their success, which 
would have given him some inkling into 
the shape of thmgs that are emerging. 
The supreme need is to avoid the pitfalls 
of the present system of land management 
and taxation and through radical land laws 
to evolve a healthy and wholesome pattern 
of ownership and use of agricultural lands 
leading to higher production per acre, 
capita, and man-hour. The value of the 
study would have been considerably en- 
hanced even if Dr. Patel were in a position 
to pose questions on the problems and 
handicaps that emerged while implementing 
land reforms, such as the question of com- 
pensation and legal status, the extent of 
_ knowledge and awareness about tenancy 

and allied legislation, the extent of pro- 
tected tenancy, evictions, the supplemen- 
tary litigation that arises from these land 
laws and corrodes the rural social fabric 
and the grievous delays in the disposal of 
tenancy suits. If the book similarly had 
examined the requisite pattern of agricul- 
tural organization under existing conditions 
which could ensure higher productivity and 
tried to assess the land and tenurial laws 
accordingly, probably a truer picture of the 
efficacy of agrarian legislation might have 
emerged from his labors. 

The reader will also fail to understand 
the relevance of an account of the ‘Bhoo- 
dan’ movement in the study, particularly 
in view of the fact that the philosophy is 
likely to controvert the purpose of some of 
the vital pieces of land legislation such as 
prevention of subdivision and fragmenta- 
tion and consolidation of holdings. The 
significance of the human and psychological 
approach that is bemg brought to bear on 
the problems of land distribution and own- 
ership should be appreciated. The author, 
however, could well have been fair both 
to ‘Bhoodan’ and its critics if along with 
its profound philosophy and the amount of 
land donations received, he had, for in- 
stance, compared the size and the quality 
of donations to the magnitude of the task, 
the implications of the technique on the 
existing pattern of land ownership, agri- 
cultural organization and productivity, the 
procedure and the factors governing allot- 
ment of land received under, the silent 


social revolution, the legal squabbles and 
technicalities involved, the resource sanc- 
tion behind the land allottees to ensure 
proper and systematic exploitation of land, 
the arrangement and provision to remedy 
this lacuna, and preventive steps to avoid 
the achievements of the movement from 
being nullified through large-scale land 
transfers after the stipulated time. 
M. B. Desar 
University of Bombay 
India 


Wotsetey, Rorand E. (Ed.). Journalism 
in Modern India. Pp. xii, 308. Bombay, 
India: Asia Publishing House, 1954. Rs. 
7/8. 


This is a much needed book for all of 
those who are concerned with the com- 
munication of ideas. It is by no means a 
definitive study of the press of India, but 
it is a very thoughtful and lucid descrip- 
tion of the main contours of the Indian 
press. As such, it is invaluable to those 
who would make the pretense of under- 
standing India, its foreign policy, and its 
people. 

The litérature of the press in India is 
scanty, and with the coming of age of this 
new nation as a great power, there is a 
need for more books of this kind which 
will throw light upon its multitude of 
characteristics. The need for the book is 
to be found in the fact that the last book 
of comparable scope was Margarita Barns’s 
book in 1930, although a somewhat more 
formidable tome about Indian journalism 
was printed in the Marathi language in 
1952, 

As Professor Wolseley points out in his 
Preface, it is somewhat presumptuous for 
an American to edit a book on the Indian 
press, but the job needed doing and he has 
done an excellent one. He has assembled 
a very impressive list of fourteen experts 
on various phases of the Indian press and 
while inevitably there tends to be some 
repetition, this has been kept to a minimum 
by sharp editing. 

An excellent beginning to this book, and, 
in fact, to any book on the press, is pro- 
vided by A. D. Mani’s thought provoking 
Introduction. It is all that an introduction 
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ought to be and could well serve as a model 
for some time to come. 

In addition to the Introduction the book 
is divided into five parts: “The Jour- 
nalistic Scene”; “Writing and Editing Tech- 
niques”; “Related Fields”; “Educational 
Aspects”; and a “Forecast” The book 
also contains a bibliography of Indian 
journalism and a general bibliography of 
journalism books 

Professor Wolseley spent eighteen months 
in India as a Fulbright scholar on leave 
from Syracuse University School of Jour- 
nalism where he is Chairman of the Maga- 
zine Department All in all he has done 
an excellent job. The book is a useful ad- 
dition to the library of any scholar who 
is interested in the field of press com- 
munications. 

W. C CLARK 

Syracuse University 


Korpet, Joser. Danger in Kashmir. Pp. 
xvi, 351. Princeton, N. J.- Princeton 
University Press, 1954. $500 
Since 1947 the newspapers of India and 

Pakistan and the records of the United 

Nations have been full of the Kashmir 

dispute, but until recently clear and dis- 

passionate accounts of the background and 
course of the dispute, and the basic issues 
involved in it, have not been generally 
available. At least four books published 
within the past two years, however, have 

presented the essential information in a 

concise and readable fashion. Two are 

highly personalized volumes by two Eng- 
lishmen who had long years of service in 

India: Horned Moon, by Ian Stephens, 

former editor of The Statesman, and India 

and Pakistan: A Continent Decides, by 

Lord Birdwood, who held high positions 

with the British Army in India An able 

young Canadian scholar, Michael Brecher, 
has published a painstaking and well docu- 
mented record of The Struggle for Kash- 
mir, with emphasis on the role of the 

United Nations, 

“Josef Korbel covers much the same 
ground as does Mr. Brecher, but his book 
has certain distinctive features aside from 
its attractiveness and readability One is 
his emphasis on “the real issue,” which he 
describes as one of principle and not of 
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territory, “the uncompromising and per- 
haps uncompromisable struggle of two ways 
of life.” Another is his inside story of 
the work of the United Nations Commis- 
sion for India and Pakistan, especially in 
the first months of its existence, when he 


„served as its chairman. Obviously, he 


does not share the view of Lord Birdwood 
that there is “little profit in following the 
detailed course of the Commission’s in- 
quiries in the first months of their survey.” 

A third distinctive feature of Mr Kor- 
bel’s book is his clear warning of the grow- 
ing “danger in Kashmir.” Already, he as- 
serts, Kashmir has become “a veritable 
powder keg for the whole of Asia... . the 
internal political development gives reason 
for real international concern... . Kashmir 
is being subjected to a systematic process 
of communization,” and a continuation of 
the dispute can only profit “the cause of 
Communism.” He believes that the real 
situation has been constantly minim‘zed or 
overlooked by Nehru and the United Na- 
tions, but not by the Communist Party of 
India or the leaders of the Soviet Union. 
In this grave warning is to be found the 
main thesis of the book and the justifica- 
tion for its title In documenting this 
thesis he designates names and cites evi- 
dence His discussion leads him far afield 
into a general treatment of Communist 
strategy and tactics in Asia and of the 
activities of the Communist parties of 
India and Pakistan. 

Mr. Korbel has no sympathy with those 
non-Communist leaders, like Nehru, who 
try to follow a policy of “neutrality” under 
present world conditions. These leaders, 
he warns, “ignore the lessons of modern 
history.” As an anti-Communist Czech, 
painfully aware of the fate of his own 
country, his attitude is quite understand- 
able; but it leads him to misinterpret, and 
even largely to ignore, the mainsprings of 
India’s present foreign policy and the limi- 
tations upon her policy of “neutrality.” 
It is quite unfair to Nehru to assert that 
“he sees no danger to India from without” 
and “is not disturbed by present-day Com- 
munist policy.” 

In a Foreword Fleet Admiral Chester 
W. Nimitz, who was designated as plebiscite 
administrator for Kashmir, points out that 
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“a dispute that involves one-fifth of the 
world’s population, and that can erupt 
into a world war, bears watching.” Mr. 
Korbel, who has been watching Kashmir 
closely for some years, has written a read- 
able account of the course of the dispute 
and a timely warning of the possible con- 
sequences of its prolongation. 
Norman D. PALMER 
University of Pennsylvania 


Burns, ALAN. History of the British West 
Indies. Pp. 821. London: George Al- 
len and Unwin, 1954. (Distributed by 
the Macmillan Company.) $1200 


Any book which attempts to make the 
impossible possible deserves the best wishes 
of the reviewer. This book steps courage- 
ously toward that end. The unbelievably 
minute factors of West Indian history, 
climate, wars, settlement, legislatures, and 
the ambitions of Spain, England, France, 
Holland in those waters, would long ago 
have been forgotten had they not been 
kept alive by the romance of buccaneering, 
piracy, and privateering, on one hand, and 
the rival drumbeats of imperialistic Euro- 
pean powers on the other. Most of the 
vast battleground was occupied by these ag- 
gressive elements; the native, New World 
aggressions were contributed to West In- 
dian history by the hurricane and the 
Carib Indian. These were American, and 
all the rest were of European origin. The 
author is far more impressed with the in- 
fluence of the West Indian hurricane upon 
history and empire in that theater. 

The book gets under way with large 
spirit and broad pen, only to find that in 
time, especially by 1900, one must bow 
before the inevitability of history and 
book publishing. As a result, the nine- 
teenth century is hurried and nervous, and 
the twentieth century, although listed in 
the table of contents, turns out to be 
treated as a catalogue of dates and events 
(1901-52), handled in less than five pages. 
The history of the West Indies proved 
once again easier to manage for the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries than for 
the two modern centuries. 

The book is clearly written and very 
well organized by this nonacademic his- 
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torian, but the reviewer deserves the right 
to deliver an academic criticism for the 
author’s failure to use the sources and per- 
spective of Spanish historiography. Not 
that he is too partial to the English, since 
his treatment is cool and rational, but 
rather that this discrimination underplays 
the prior role of Spain in the Caribbean, 
the Spanish Main, and the history of the 
dotted sea which Spain claimed, populated, 
and patrolled. It is fair to add that for 
his purposes the English records, laws, 
statutes, and plantation diaries are ample. 

There are twelve appendices, a bibliog- 
raphy, an index of persons, and a general 
index. For readers interested in the his- 
torical background of the area now included 
in most of the British Federation—from 
Jamaica to British Guiana—this book of- 
fers a unity which is nowhere else to be 
found. This gives it a unique reference 
character. There is little or no discussion 
of the British possessions on the Central 
American mainland, from Honduras down 
to the Mosquito Coast. Political, im- 
perial, and legal history includes the‘ con- 
current developments in economic (sugar, 
trade), as well as social (negro and planta- 
tion) history. 

HARRY BERNSTEIN 
Brooklyn College 
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Lerres, NATHAN, and ELSA BERNAUT. Rrit- 
ual of Liquidation; The Case of the 
Moscow Trials. Pp. xi, 515. Glencoe, 
IIL: Free Press, 1954. $6.50. 


This is a definitive work on the three 
trials of the Old Bolsheviks which occurred 
between August 1936 and March 1938 
More than half of the volume is composed 
of quotations, and the 103 pages of notes 
stand as an example of what highly financed 
research can accomplish. 

The authors have painstakingly scruti- 
nized the available stenographic reports of 
the trials and a mass of related (as well as 
some unrelated) data for the purpose of 
explaining the psychology of capitulation 
and confession and the motivation of the 
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defendants. They assume that the charges 
were false and discount the role of prom- 
ises, threats, and force. Their explanations 
are plausible and, for the most part, are 
well documented. The trials are related to 
Bolshevik doctrine very effectively and 
from it the authors have derived certain 
“rules of translation” to explain the ex- 
treme statements made by the defendants. 
Of special interest is Part III in which the 
various forms of denial and resistance are 
analyzed and profusely illustrated with ex- 
amples. Many revealing quotations from 
classical Russian literature are employed— 
especially from Dostoevsky—ostensibly “to 
clarify some of the unexpressed content of 
Bolshevism.” Yet Leites goes too far in 
the note to Chapter IV which contains 
twenty-two hypotheses regarding family 
relations among the pre-Bolshevik Russian 
intelligentsia “illustrated” by some rather 
incongruous passages from Russian classics. 
In any case, anyone bold enough to list 
twenty-two hypotheses should devote more 
than five pages to an explanation of them. 

Recent Communist purge trials for which 
there are data—those of Rajk, Kostov and 
Slansky—are also treated here, and there 
is a brief postscript on Beria. However, 
other Communists who were liquidated 
without benefit of ritual in the late thirties, 
such as Zatonsky and the Politburo mem- 
bers Chubar and Kossior, are ignored in 
this study. One may also legitimately ask 
whether the ritual of confession and liqui- 
dation is less important now than previ- 
ously and whether the Soviet public trial 
is not a unique event. The authors have 
stressed the ritual of liquidation but have 
not given adequate attention to the sub- 
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The lay reader who may want to read 
but one volume on the trials—and that 
quickly—would find it easier to read Victor 
Serge’s brilliant novel, The Case of Com- 
rade Tulayev, or Alexander Orlov’s recent 
book. This is not to disparage the volume 
under review, but only to point out that 
its size and character will limit its use. At 
the same time it is evident that the authors 
have produced a volume which is both 
substantial and provocative. 

Jonn S ResHetar, JR 

Princeton University 


Europe: Nine Panel Studies by Experts 
from Central and Eastern Europe; An 
Examination of the Post Liberation Prob- 
lem of the Position of Central and East- 
ern European Nations in a free European 
Community. Pp. iv, 146. New Vork. 
Free Europe Committee, 1954. $1.00 
Exiles from the satellite countries dis- 

cuss European economic and military prob- 

lems in this small volume, contributing re- 
ports on the Council of Europe, the Coal 
and Steel Community, European defense, 
power and energy, transport and telecom- 
munications, finance and trade, agricul- 
tural integration, public welfare, and labor 
and social security. Each report, though 
brief, evidently attempts to serve several 
functions. It presents some empirical data 
on the subject in question; it urges that 
the exiles be given a consultative voice in 
the Council of Europe and other existing 
organizations to promote European integra- 
tion; and it makes recommendations as to 
economic or military policy after liberation. 

The information on conditions in the 
satellite countries and on the possibilities 
of functional integration with Western 
Europe, which all the panels favor, is neces- 
sarily quite superficial What there is, 
however, is intriguing, though often inter- 
mixed with statements based upon guesses 
or hopes ‘Thus, the Panel on Public Wel- 
fare declares that mass Communist in- 
doctrination “will have lasting effects which 
must be considered, as far as possible, with 
a view to countering them in the post- 
liberation period”; but two pages later it 
announces that “the captive peoples who 
have experienced Communism at home and 
have learned to despise it will not be in 
need of anti-Communistic education” The 
Panel on the Coal and Steel Community 
appears to have been the most detailed and 
careful. 

That liberation will entail a sudden and 
complete shift of allegiance of the satel- 
lite countries in a world still embroiled in 
a cold war, rather than a gradual change 
in economic or diplomatic policies, is as- 
sumed and not discussed. Although the 
economic policy recommendations for the 
post-liberation era are usually couched in 
rather vague language, their highly con- 
servative tenor on some key issues, notably 
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finance and farm ownership, suggests that 
the authors have little confidence in eco- 
nomic appeals to secure popular revulsion 
against Russia and friendliness for the 
West. This is not true of all the recom- 
mendations; but even the Panel on Labor, 
which urges eventual free unionism and 
free labor mobility, suggests that the right 
of free bargaining may have to be re- 
stricted during an undefined transition pe- 
riod. 

Sponsorship of research on economic 
conditions is certainly one of the most 
fruitful things the Free Europe Committee 
can do; but this book is not a model of 
what such research should be. 

Murray EDELMAN 

University of Illinois 
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MatTHEws, Ronatp The Death of the 
Fourth Republic. Pp. 318 New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1954. $5 00. 


This book has the merits and defects of 
vigorous popular journalism. The author 
laments the république pure et dure of 
which the resisters dreamed; not until 
page 233 does he turn to the Fourth Re- 
public of fact. His themes are the deca- 
dence of prewar France, the hopes of re- 
generation born in the Resistance, and their 
disappointment through Communist be- 
trayal, socialist pettiness, and conservative 
inertia and blind selfishness. The depress- 
ing case is argued with force and pungency. 

The work is chatty in style and slipshod 
over details. “No one liked it, the new 
constitution” (p. 227) is a typical sentence. 
French railwaymen retire at 55, not 50 (p. 
295); the prewar parties number thirty- 
six on page 30, but thirty-two on page 204; 
Ribbentrop, Hindenburg, Baudouin, Robert 
Schuman, and Manila are misspelled (pp. 
44, 57, 75, 245, 297). No authorities are 
cited. Controversial statements (for ex- 
ample, that the late Yves Farge was a 
secret Communist in 1944) are made with- 
out qualification or evidence (p 151). 

The judgments are often arguable and 
always pessimistic. Blum, de Gaulle, and 
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Mendés-France are the only leaders whom 
Mr. Matthews approves. The Schuman 
plan is dismissed (p. 265) as a scheme to 
unload French social insurance costs onto 
German industry; the steelmasters’s hos- 
tility to it is ignored. There are naive 
“might have beens”; even if Jules Moch’s 
brother, by speaking more briefly at the 
1944 Socialist Congress, had tricked the 
party into accepting subsidies to Catholic 
schools, it is unlkely that clericals and 
anticlericals would have permanently buried 
their feud in a united French labor party 

Yet, these faults concern trivialities. 
Mr. Matthews makes too much of his 
selected incidents, but they illustrate the 
right themes. The quarrel between social- 
ists and progressive Catholics has indeed 
paralyzed the democratic Left. Mendès- 
France’s fiscal plans in 1945 could have 
averted the later economic troubles. This 
shrewd account of what went wrong picks 
out unerringly all the main political con- 
flicts and social problems from alcoholism 
to housing; the general reader will find no 
better guide to them. Yet, though acute, 
succinct, and lucid, it is only the prosecu- 
tion’s case. Writing in December 1953, 
Mr. Matthews naturally felt pessimistic; 
six months later the French people, as 
often before, showed themselves capable 
in a crisis of unexpected resilience. 

Pair M. WILIAMS 
Oxford University 
England 


Park, Juran (Ed.). The Culture of 
France in Our Time. Pp. x, 345. Ithaca, 
N. Y.: Cornell University Press, 1954 
$5.00. 


In the nine essays which constitute The 
Culture of France in Our Time, Julian Park 
and his six collaborators—French, Ameri- 
can, and English—present the general 
reader with “an overview” of some aspects 
of French life and thought since World 
War I The first five essays—on poetry, 
the novel, and the press; on art; the 
theatre; music; and philosophy—are pri- 
marily concerned with contemporary men, 
their ideas and productions, and the trends 
apparent in their work. The last four 
essays—on education, religion, Jaw, and 
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science—reach further into the past, into 
the Napoleonic era and earlier, in their 
treatment of the presént. Culture, in this 
volume, is used in the limited sense as the 
authors are primarily concerned with criti- 
cal descriptions and appraisals of cultural 
artifacts—novels, plays, paintings—and of 
some of the institutional means—education, 
the church—by which French culture, in 
the broader sense, is shaped and trans- 
mitted, rather than with the use of such 
materials for an interpretation of French 
life. Nevertheless, the several essays help 
to provide the American reader with some 
basis for thinking about France, and one at 
least, that on science by Jean Mayer, sug- 
gests the struggle through which French- 
men are going to maintain in their own 
minds the sense of their intellectual pre- 
eminence in the contemporary world. Of 
particular value are the essay on educa- 
tion by Julian Park and the introductory 


. section in the essay on science which is 


concerned with educational specialization, 
as these lead the reader through the un- 
familiar maze of the educational system, 
and help him to grasp both the homogeneity 
and the diversity of French thinking. 

In a volume of this kind, which does not 
attempt to create a synthesis, there are 
areas of overlapping and of apparent con- 
tradiction which are very provocative 
Thus while Park’s discussions of education 
and religion indicate the extent to which 
France has become not merely secularized 
but even de-Christianized, Barbara Beyer’s 
analysis of contemporary art emphasizes 
the renaissance of church art. Discussion 
of the political system and politics as such 
is avoided in this volume, and some sub- 
jects—for instance, developments in the 
social sciences—are given extremely sum- 
mary treatment. Even so, what the Ameri- 
can reader can derive from this book, with 
its diversity of thought and direction, is 
some understanding of French culture in 
transition and of continuity in change 

RHODA MÉTRAUX 

New York Hospital 


The Bor- 
mann Letters: The Private Correspond- 
ence Between Martin Bormann and his 
Wife from January 1943 to April 1945. 
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Translated by R. H. Stevens. Pp. xxiii, 
200. New York: British Book Centre, 
1954. $3.75. 


Born in 1900, and an early convert to 
National Socialism, Martin Bormann was 
fired from his first Party job in the office 
of the Reich Party Treasurer. Rudolf Hess 
then picked him up, and he became the 
indispensable assistant in the Party Chan- 
cellery. In 1941, with Hess’ dramatic de- 
fection, Bormann became the head of the 
Party apparatus and confidential secretary 
to Hitler. By 1943, when this series of 
private letters begins, he was the least 
known but most powerful of the Nazi 
satraps in Hitler’s entourage. Shunning 
publicity, he served Hitler with dog-like 
devotion and was rewarded with the Fiih- 
rer’s complete trust and confidence. He 
remained with his master to the end, wit- 
nessed his marriage to Eva Braun as well 
as his last will and testament, and super- 
vised the cremation of Hitlers and Eva 
Braun’s bodies. He has been “missing” 
since May, 1945, when he led a small 
group of survivors from the Führer bunker 
in an unsuccessful attempt to escape from 
encircled Berlin. 

In 1929, Bormann married the daughter 
of Walter Buch, chief of the Nazi Party 
disciplinary court. This volume contains 
about 250 letters, telegrams, and notes ex- 
changed between Bormann and his wife 
between January 1943 and April 1945. 
They are intimate, affectionate, and un- 
believably banal. Bormann’s letters to his 
wife afford some interesting details of 
intrigue among Hitler’s lieutenants, and 
they reflect the state of mind of the 
hierarchs as the Nazi Reich approached 
its end. But unless we can assume that 
they are typical of the correspondence be- 
tween Nazi leaders and their thoroughly 
Nazified spouses, these letters possess slight 
historical significance. An exception is 
the copies of orders sent from the Party 
Chancellery to the Gauleiters in connection 
with the July 20 Putsch against Hitler and 
the regime. 

The originals of these letters form a 
part of the Bormann papers which passed 
from Frau Bormann, who died in Merano 
in March 1946, through intermediaries to 
a Swiss citizen, François Genoud, the 
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present owner of the papers and the copy- 
right, has written an Introduction in which 
he expresses the naive opinion that these 
letters will correct false impressions of 
Bormann and place him in a truer and 
more favorable light. H. R Trevor-Roper, 
an English historian, provides a second 
Introduction, which gives a contrary but 
more acceptable evaluation of Bormann as 
the instrument of Hitler’s will, who was 
“a devil for work,” and executed his mas- 
ter’s orders with ruthlessness and brutality. 
Oron James HALE 
University of Virginia 


SeaBuRy, Paur. The Wihelmstrasse: A 
Study of German Diplomats Under the 
Nazi Regime. Pp. xiv, 217 Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1954. $3.00. 


This book is an excellent and well docu- 
mented study of the careers and activities 
of the Wilhelmstrasse diplomats during the 
Nazi regime, based upon the voluminous 
documentary material, memoirs, and mono- 
graphs now available. The author has 
drawn up criteria of analysis to discover 
the degree of loyalty of a state bureaucracy 
to a political regime, and specifically to 
Nazi Germany. Added interest is given 
to his analysis by his examination of the 
progressive disintegration of the old Ger- 
man diplomatic service and of the moral 
problems encountered by career civil serv- 
ants of diplomacy when faced by the 
terrors and rewards of a revolutionary and 
police state. ` 

The author regards Hitler’s declared and 
undeclared foreign policy before 1933 as 
indeed explicit but primarily a propaganda 
weapon for seizing internal power. He 
estimates correctly the historical significance 
of Hitler’s secret conference of November 
1937 with his military and diplomatic 
chiefs, in which the Führer outlined his 
program for ruthless German expansion in 
Eastern Europe, and his assessment of the 
international situation arising out of the 
Spanish civil war. It was after this meet- 
ing that Hitler took over direct control 
of the army, the foreign office, and the na- 
tional economy. 
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Joachim von Ribbentrop was the new 
foreign minister of the Third Reich, whose 
first task was to prepare the way diplo- 
matically for the invasions of Austria and 
Czechoslovakia, and above all for the in- 
volvement of Nazi Germany in a major 
war. He maintained for a time the in- 
dependence of the foreign office from party 
and state agencies trying to control for- 
eign-policy formulation, nazified the Wi- 
helmstrasse, but in the end could not pre- 
vent the triumph of irregular foreign policy 
advisers including Goebbels, Himmler, Ro- 
senberg and Bormann. Although Ribben- 
trop symbolized the 1939 diplomatic pact 
between Nazi Germany and Soviet Russia, 
he remained “Hitler’s shadow” in the war- 
time Reich, a harassed foreign minister 
following the Fithrer in a wartime caravan. 
“Statesmen held responsible for the policies 
they engender and develop,” writes Dr. 
Seabury, “invariably come to symbolize 
them as well.” 

In his concluding chapter on the vanish- 
ing diplomatist, the author summarizes the 
role of German professional diplomacy in 
the Third Reich. He points out that the 
career diplomats, with important excep- 
tions, failed to perceive the demise of 
professional diplomacy, failed to act in 
time, and above all failed in moral courage. 
He quotes Anthony Eden to prove that 
“the conditions which the Diplomatic Serv- 
ice originally grew up to meet no longer 
exist unchanged in modern international 
affairs.” 

The idea of some old career officials that 
the bureaucracy could remain as a state 
within a state during public ideological 
struggles and terroristic revolutionary move- 
ments, influencing and shaping the policies 
of the chief of state and his lieutenants, 
did not prove true in the Nazi regime. In 
Europe, the historic technique for the auto- 
cratic control of bureaucracies was de- 
veloped by the Empress Maria Theresa 
and her director of foreign policy, Count 
Kaunitz, in the diplomatic revolution of 
1753. Said Max Weber, often quoted in 
this book, “politicians must provide the 
counterpoise to the rule of officialdom.” 

Ratpo HasweLL Lutz 

Twentynine Palms, Cal, 
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EOoETTL, WiLBELM. The Secret Front: 
The Story of Nazi Espionage. Trans- 
lated by R. H. Stevens. Pp. 327. New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1954. $3.95. 
The Secret Front is neither an account 

of the inner workings of a “secret service” 

nor a description of a “secret front.” How- 
ever, it is a firsthand tale by one who 
carved himself a niche of sorts in the Nazi 
intelligence structure. As such, it doubt- 
less belongs in any contemporary library of 

the intelligence history of World War I. 
Hoettl seeks to impart a personal flavor 

which the reader will find wanting. He 
has written a minimum of major events 
which can be substantiated, plus a smatter- 
ing of hitherto unknown items which are 
sometimes interesting, but add little to our 
knowledge. I found most interesting the 
character sketches of personalities of the 
Nazi intelligence scene. The remainder of 
the book recounts results of political es- 
pionage in Eastern and Southern Europe, 
with some detail on actual Intelligence 
operations in Italy One feature—inter- 
esting though unrelated to intelligence— 
is the “Musings of a Dictator,” presumably 
thoughts jotted down by Mussolini during 
the first weeks of his captivity. 

Hoettl’s book is not an exposé of secret 
intelligence operations; rather it recounts 
the struggle between the Secret Service 
and the Foreign Office as to which should 
be the proper instrument of political diplo- 
macy and reflects the struggle with the 
Military Intelligence Services, which it ab- 
sorbed in 1944. The success of the Secret 
Service in these struggles testifies to the 
monstrous capability which this machine 
contributed to Hitler’s acquisition of abso- 
lute power. 

Total absence of factual documentation 
is understandable since few records have 
been left to German military writers. 
Hoettl is outspoken in describing the arch- 
villains with whom he associated, but these 
are all silent in death, as are many others 
who could substantiate or refute Hoettl’s 
statements, claims, or conclusions. One 
wishes Hoett] had written personal experi- 
ences of intelligence training, secret in- 
telligence activities, actual operational plan- 
ning, and personal conduct of intelligence 
operations. These are lacking. 
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In the Introduction, Ian Colvin and Colo- 
nel R. H. Stevens, formerly of the British 
Foreign Service, who translated the book 
into English, indicate that Hoettl makes 
the best of material at his disposal, and 
presents a factual, honest, and objective 
account unbiased by past loyalties or preju- 
dices. The American reader will find this 
pill hard to swallow, for the book indicates 
how the great German Secret Service—of 
which the author was a proud member— 
plotted, schemed, lied, murdered, stole, and 
betrayed to support Hitler’s mad plan of 
conquest. Americans will hardly believe 
that Wilhelm Hoettl, an illegal Austrian 
Nazi, Sicherheit Dienst member, and po- 
litical intelligence agent, could ever be an 
impartial historian or commentator upon 
events involving Hitler’s Third Reich. The 
book contains one gross error, surprising 
from this expert in Balkan affairs. On 
page 319 he describes Dr. Durcansky as a 
former Croat Foreign Minister. Dr, Dur- 
cansky is a Slovak, and was Slovak Foreign 
Minister in the Tiso regime. 

Newspaper reports from Austria and 
elsewhere in recent years indicate that 
Hoettl still plies his trade. However, he 
has failed in all postwar attempts known to 
the West to gain any position of promi- 
nence in either political or intelligence 
spheres. He is still regarded by police 
authorities of Western governments as an 
intelligence fabricator and peddler. 

GENERAL L. K. Truscort, Jr, 
USA, Retired 
Office of U S. High Commissioner for 
Germany 


Ergarp, Loupwic. Germany's Comeback 
in the World Market. Edited by Herbert 
Gross. Translated by W H. Johnston. 
Pp. 276. New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1954. $450 
In this book Professor Ludwig Erhard, 

Minister for Economics in the German 

Federal Republic, provides us with an en- 

thusiatic portrait of Germany’s phenomenal 

comeback in world markets. Germany’s 
economic recovery has been most sharply 
evidenced abroad by her rapid export ad- 
vances in European markets, and her re- 
placement of Britain as the largest exporter 
to Central and South America after the 
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United States. One might cavil at the 
space devoted to the chaotic years before 
the currency reform. But this background 
does serve the purpose of emphasizing the 
extent of recovery. At the same time, as 
Minister Erhard himself points out in his 
Preface, it also permits the reader, the 
British reader in particular, to appreciate 
the inherent limitations on the continuation 
of the rate of progress experienced during 
the years 1948 to the present time. A 
great part of the recovery was simply the 
inevitable reassumption of its position in 
world markets by a nation that had long 
ago forged for itself the role of exporter 
of industrial goods to great industrial na- 
tions. 

The book traces German trade relations 
geographically as well as through time. 
Chapters are devoted to relations with the 
sterling area, dollar markets, the Middle 
and Far East, eastern Europe, and Latin 
America. Interesting as this progress re- 
port undoubtedly is, American readers are 
likely to find themselves still more in- 
terested in the light the book throws on 
postwar Germany’s international economic 
philosophy. It is Erhard’s credo that a 
liberalized world trade is a prerequisite for 
mutual trust. But the difficulties are ad- 
mitted; witness the author’s regret that 
Sweden’s desire for greater access to Ger- 
many’s market for agricultural and indus- 
trial products could not be adequately 
satisfied. 

Since Germany’s recovery is reported in 
this book as of 1953, and from a particular 
point of view, the reader will want to re- 
mind himself of some of the underlying 
domestic factors that are bound to exert 
an important influence on the future course 
of German trade. West Germany has 
benefited greatly from a policy of low 
wages and long hours that has not been 
opposed by the unions. Moreover, no 
serious objection has been raised to the 
policy of favoring imports of raw mate- 
rials and equipment over consumption goods. 
Thus capital formation has been stimulated, 
and costs have been kept down But there 
is evidence that in the future German labor 
may contend more vigorously for a share 
in gains in productivity. Moreover, Ger- 
many has been spared the necessity of 
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diverting resources to armaments. The 
present highly favorable export picture 
might suffer seriously from the inflationary 
effects of defense outlays amounting to 
DM 10-15 billion yearly and the with- 
drawal of half a million men from produc- 
tion to military service. 
Kenyon E. Poorr 
Northwestem University 


TAYLOR, A J. P. The Struggle for Mastery 
in Europe 1848-1918. Pp. xxxvi, 638. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1954. $700. 
The volume by Professor Taylor of Ox- 

ford University, an impressive achievement 

above all by the lively way of its narrative, 
is the first volume of a new series to be 
called “The Oxford History of Modern 

Europe.” This first volume deals with the 

history of international relations from the 

downfall of the system of Metternich to 
the end of World War I, when Woodrow 

Wilson on behalf of democracy and Lenin 

on behalf of totalitarian Communism an- 

nounced the dawn of a new era in which 
the old concepts of power policy would no 
longer apply. Mr. Taylor’s volume is to 
be followed by one by J. W. Wheeler- 

Bennett, dealing with international rela- 

tions in Europe between the two world 

wars, while only later another volume will 
present the international relations in Eu- 
rope from the outbreak of the French 

Revolution in 1789 to its repetition on a 

smaller scale in 1848. The author of this 

last volume has not been announced yet. 

In general the whole plan of the new 

venture of Oxford books seems tentative 

and not too clearly defined. 

The first volume in the series marks, 
however, a promising beginning. Mr. Tay- 
lor writes with scholarship and wit, a not 
very frequent combination, which may at- 
tract a wider circle of readers to his book. 
His trend to overstress and overstrain, 
though it may not always please the criti- 
cal reader, will certainly not displease the 
general public. The book has the defect 
which all diplomatic histories have: it tells 
us too little about the political ideas, the 
cultural trends and the social structure of 
the nations involved, of their inner tensions 
and parties, and as a result the interna- 
tional relations are left suspended in a 
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vacuum. But with this reservation which 
concerns more the whole trend than the 
book itself, Mr. Taylor’s work is the best 
presentation of the tangled web of al- 
liances and alignments of the European 
powers in the second half of the nineteenth 
century at present available in any language. 

Perhaps the title of the book is mis- 
leading. One cannot speak for the period 
which lasted from 1848 until 1900 of a 
struggle for mastery in Europe. All the 
great European powers of that time were 
much more concerned with preserving the 
balance of power than to become the mas- 
ters of Europe. That is true even of 
Bismarckian Germany. Only at the be- 
ginning of the twentieth century Germany 
consciously though vaguely reached out for 
the mastery of Europe. In her attempt to 
unify Europe under her leadership, she 
destroyed the European balance of power 
and thereby Europe. In April 1917 the 
United States entered what had been until 
then the Great European War; in No- 
vember 1917 Russia, which in the nine- 
teenth century had been more and more 
integrated into Europe, turned her back 
upon Europe. The European balance of 
power which had preserved peace from 
1814 to 1914 could no longer be re-estab- 
lished. In its place a world balance of 
power is slowly and painfully emerging 
after the defeat or containment of German, 
Japanese, and Russian struggles for world 
mastery. 

Hans Koon 
City College of New York 
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THOMPSON, J. Ertc S. The Rise and Fall 
of Maya Civikzation Pp. xi, 287. 
Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 
1954. $5.00. 


The history of Maya artistic and learned 
attainments has long been available to the 
student. Maya social and political his- 
tory, philosophical orientation, personality 
structure, and general way of life are less 
accessible, but are of greater potential in- 
terest to the social scientist. It is this 
side of the Maya civilization that Thomp- 
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son has tried to approach The attempt is 
courageous; archaeologists feel safer when, 
keeping to less inferential materials The 
effort is necessary, since only by making it 
can the archaeologist provide data for 
the integration of his findings into the 
fields of history and social science. 

Thompson’s knowledge of Maya archae- 
ology is unexcelled; and this background 
supports the large number of inferences 
made. The text is not organized for the 
presentation of a sequential history and 
description of the material culture of the 
Maya, but for the exploration of their 
customs and beliefs, their philosophical 
orientation, their daily lives. The proc- 
esses of thought of the Maya are explored 
m sections on mathematics and astronomy, 
on engineering, on cosmology. ‘The be- 
havior and activities of the individual are 
re-created, and a chapter is devoted to 
short fictional sketches of life among the 
Classic Maya 

As may be seen, there are more data for 
the social scientist in The Rise and Fall 
of Maya Civilization than in more conven- 
tional archaeological texts. The manner of 
presentation is, however, closer to that 
used by writers in the humanities Anec- 
dotes and atmospheric. descriptions are fre- 
quently used as devices in bringing the 
The text is also studded 
with comparisons between Maya and mod- 
em life and with quotations from Euro- 
pean sources which suggest the large body 
of similar emotions and situations which 
confront men of all cultures. To the re- 
viewer many of these, as for example a 
comparison of a Maya ceremonial center 
with the zoned skyscraper section of a 
modern American city, seem labored. The 
Maya civilization would seem to be more 
understandable in its own right. 

The political organization of the Classic 
Maya has been the subject of much specu- 
lation among archaeologists. There is 
every evidence of constant interchange of 
knowledge among the priestly hierarchy 
and their dependent craftsmen. There is 
also little evidence of warfare and conflict 
among the religious centers. Thompson 
conceives the Maya to have been organ- 
ized as city states or in units comprised of 
several neighboring religious centers with 
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their adjacent but dispersed agricultural 
populations. He suggests that any con- 
federation between such states may have 
rested on blood ties between religious 
rulers as well as on the body of esoteric 
ritual, calendric, and literary knowledge 
shared by the priesthood. 

Thompson’s book is not easy to pigeon- 
hole but is very much worth reading. 
Books of this sort by specialists aid in 
broadening and merging compartamental- 
ized knowledge. 

Grorce W. BRAINERD 

Southwest Museum 

Los Angeles 


Huxey, JuLian. From an Antique Land: 
Ancient and Modern in the Middle East. 
Pp. 310. New York: Crown Publishers, 
1954. $6.00. 

This is a remarkably informative book 
by the learned former Director-General of 
UNESCO. It is based on travel notes 
which Mr. Huxley took before and after 
the general meeting of UNESCO in 1948 
in Beirut. The antique land referred to 
here includes Turkey, Iran, nearly all Arab 
countries, Crete, and Cyprus. His official 
duties precluded his making extended jour- 
neys to any of these places, and every- 
thing he did had to be done in a hurry. 
For. instance, to visit Petra from Amman 
he had to go “two and one-half hours by 
plane, two and one-half hours by car, two 
and one-half hours on horseback, and two 
and one-half hours roughish walking” (p. 
119), and his stay in Jordan was just fifty- 
two hours. Yet, in his attempt to see all 
that remains in the cradle of civilization 
he missed hardly anything of importance. 
Baalbek, “the show-place of the Lebanon,” 
Byblos, the “window of the dim and dis- 
tant past,” Aleppo, Damascus, and Bagdad, 
Ctesiphon, Luxor and Kamak, Cairo, 
Constantinople, and Isfahan, and of course 
Jerusalem, parade through his pages and 
are brought to life by his lively pen. The 
superbly produced plates from his photo- 
graphs (in color and monochrome, printed 
in Holland) clearly testify to the artistic 
beauty of the past.. The author’s learned 
observations on such topics as the evolu- 
tion of the alphabet (pp. 48-56), and the 
extent of the Mesopotamian flood plain in 
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ancient times, are refreshing; and his re- 
marks on various types of architecture cer- 
tainly enlightening Interesting and also 
intriguing are~the sidelights he casts on 
bee eaters of Petra, wall creepers on the 
fortress of Aleppo, the hoopoes of Cairo 
and the golden hamsters of north Syria. 

In writing a book such as this the author 
probably did not intend to add just an- 
other book of travel notes on the Middle 
East to the public His is meant to be a 
purposeful work, and the grandson of T. 
Huxley seems to have shouldered a mes- 
sianic task of propagating the idea of sci- 
ence and technology to humanity. By 
studying and illuminating the accomplish- 
ments and achievements of the past he 
means to demonstrate that what has been 
done in the past can be done again under 
the “evolutionary humanism” generated by 
UNESCO. To him the desert is a chal- 
lenge to humanity. “If the ancients could 
make the desert blossom . . . as the basis 
for orderly and civilized life, what can we 
not hope from the proper application of 
our greater knowledge and higher tech- 
nical skill?” (p. 30). He raises many 
stimulating questions and in at least one 
case he offers his answer “Our genere- 
tion,” he says (p. 84), “has had the op- 
portunity of making Jerusalem an inter- 
national holy place. Yet today there is an 
Tron Curtain between the two halves of 
that city.” Statements such as these pro- 
vide the key to our understanding of our 
most difficult international problems. 

A. O. SARKISSIAN 
Library of Congress 


Marrowe, Joun. A History of Modern 
Egypt and Anglo-Egyptian Relations, 
1800-1953. Pp. 440. New York: Frec- 
erick A. Praeger, 1954. $6.00. 

A History of Modern Egypt and Anglo- 
Egyptian Relations, 1800-1953 contains a 
straight chronological narrative of Egyptian 
history with special emphasis on Anglo- 
Egyptian relations. The story begins with 
the first British occupation in Napoleonic 
times and ends with the recent revolution. 
The author tells us little more than what 
is known from other books and contempo- 
rary issues of the New York Times. His 
bibliography contains only English sources, 
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with one exception, a book in French. Some 
obvious publications are absent, while 
others are not unimpeachable sources. 
The United Nations, for instance, has pub- 
lished excellent material on this country. 
A book devoted to Anglo-Egyptian rela- 
tions may be expected, in part at least, to 
be based also on Egyptian material. If 
the author has no mastery of the Arabic, 
he should have consulted Egyptian sources 
in French, and there are also enlightening 
publications on this subject in German and 
Italian. Also a book of this nature should 
contain at least one map. 

It is not the reviewers intention to 
imply that the author leans too much to 
one side in his appraisal of Anglo-Egyptian 
relations. Mr. Marlowe is an Englishman 
and he has enough of his countrymen’s 
political maturity and sense of fairness to 
be critical, and sometimes highly critical, 
of England’s actions. He is outspoken 
“age 
of arrogance,” when she assumed that what 
was good for London was also good for 
Cairo. Nor does Mr. Marlowe overlook 
the damage done to the two countries’s re- 
lations by the highhanded and unimagina- 
tive policies and actions of English bureau- 
crats. He gives proper credit, at the same 
time, to such great colonial administrators 
as Lord Cromer, British Agent and Consul- 
General in Egypt, and Lord Kitchener, 
Sirdar of the Egyptian army and Gov- 
ernor-General of Sudan. 

The author thinks little of the Arab 
League which Britain created in order to 
satisfy Egypt’s amour-propre and pan- 
Arab aspirations. He rightly says that it 
has never developed beyond the paper-or- 
ganization stage, and that its almost sole 
major preoccupation is anti-Zionism. In 
Mr. Marlowe’s view, Palestine assumed a 
disproportionate importance in holding to- 
gether the Arab States 

The author is no less critical of the 
Egyptian ruling class, which he describes 
as beholden to its own interests, regarding 
power as a means toward self-enrichment, 
self-aggrandizement, and a chance to dis- 
pense patronage among friend and kin. 

The author does not go into the causes 
of the dethronement of King Faruk and 
the establishment of the military junta. 
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We are not told much in this book about 
General Naguib who at the time of writ- 
ing of the book appeared to be the leading 
figure. Mr. Marlowe notes the plans of 
the military regime but he also notes that 
they have never blossomed forth into any 
sort of achievement. He is not sure 
whether the Egyptian revolution may not 
harden into a “wooden-faced and jack- 
booted authoritarianism or dissolve into a 
morass of fanaticism, xenophobia, and 
pseudo-Communism.” The British govern- 
ment, he says, will have to make up its 
mind whether the Egyptian revolution was 
a signal of the rebirth of a nation or just 
another coup. Then, again, the author 
speculates that Egypt may be another cor- 
roboration of the wise French adage: 
“Plus ça change, plus cest la même chose.” 
Recent events that have occurred since the 
writing of this book leave the reader won- 
dering too that they may be different faces 
of the same impenetrable Middle Eastern 
mystery. 
EMIL LENGYEL 
New York University 


Kırk, Georce. The Middle East, 1945- 
1950. Pp. vi, 319. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1954. $7.50. 

This volume, essentially a continuation 
of the author’s The Middle East in the 
War in the familar format of the Royal 
Institute’s Survey Series, deals with the 
principal developments in the Middle East 
from the close of World War II to the 
outbreak of war in Korea. In order to 
establish liaison with previous Royal Insti- 
tute of International Affairs Studies and 
to provide a setting for a particularistic 
treatment of the events and issues through 
approximately half a decade of postwar re- 
adjustments, the account opens with a re- 
view of the interplay of policies in n 
strategic area which resulted in the “ex- 
pansion over almost the whole region of 
that ‘power vacuum’ which, in the circum- 
stances of the cold war, threatened the 
Western conception of global security. . . .” 
The two succeeding parts are devoted to 
“Turkey, Persia, and the U.S.S.R” and 
“The Arab Countries and the Western 
Powers.” 

This study everywhere bears evidence of 
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a great deal of painstaking research Some 
of the themes treated did not have to be 
developed wholly from scratch, of course, 
since basic studies already existed for parts 
of the period covered by the survey relat- 
ing, for example, to the conflict of Great- 
Power interests in Iran and to the struggle 
for Palestine. Nevertheless, the author 
has not failed to check these accounts 
against his own findings from the sources 
available to him-—sources of a great va- 
riety from state papers to contemporary 
press reports—and so has produced a vol- 
ume indispensable to a full understanding 
of the forces at work and of the situations 
resulting from their complementary or 
conflicting action. 

The author’s treatment of the British 
regime in Palestine and its degeneration 
into an Arab-Zionist struggle is particu- 
larly noteworthy in that commendable care 
has been taken to present with complete 
objectivity an analysis of events that sel- 
dom have been viewed dispassionately and 
placed in proper perspective. Yet it is 
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judgment may be called in question even 
lightly. He has devoted only a Little less 
than half of the entire volume to events 
in Palestine culminating in regional war 
and the erection of the state of Israel, as 
contrasted with about one-twelfth of the 
whole to Anglo-Egyptian relations includ- 
ing Sudanese problems. It is true that, 
even on a global scale, some of the most 
striking events of the years 1945-50 oc- 
curred in the Palestine area, but that these 
were so much more significant than de- 
velopments in other sectors of the Middle 
East is not immediately apparent. There 
can be no gainsaying, however, that the 
treatment of subject matter throughout the 
volume has been in keeping with the best 
scholarly traditions. 
HALFORD L. Hoskins 
Library of Congress 


Hosxins, Hatrorp L. The Middle East: 
Problem Area in World Polstics. Pp. vi, 
311. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1954. $4.75. 

As Dr. Hoskins, already well-known for 
his contributions in the field of Middle 

Eastern history, points out at the inception 
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of his current study, the strategic position 
of the Middle East at the intercontinental 
crossroads and the impact of developments 
in that area on the struggle between the 
great powers, including the United States, 
have focused international attention on the 
region since the end of World War IL. 
Beginning with a survey of the contempo- 
rary Middle Eastern scene in its world 
setting, the volume plunges into a topical 
treatment of the major problems with 
which the Middle East has confronted the 
free world generally and the United 
States in particular—issues involving not 
merely questions of international politics, 
but the development of nationalism and 
the complex problems of an underdevel- 
oped area. 

Dr. Hoskins devotes a very useful chap- 
ter to the question of the Turkish Straits, 
with brief historical backgrounds, and 
brings the story down to date with the 
new American interest in the issue well 
highlighted. The next two chapters are 
allocated to the problem of another inter- 
national artery, the Suez Canal, centering 
about the Anglo-Egyptian controversy re- 
cently settled in the agreement of Oc- 
tober 19, 1954. A chapter is also devoted 
to the problem of the Sudan and the 
agreement of February 12, 1953. The 
two chapters dealing with Israel in tke 
Middle Eastern complex and the after- 
math of the partition of Palestine in 1947 
are written with objectivity and under- 
standing of the basic issues involved in 
the Arab-Israel controversy concerning the 
questions of the Arab refugees, Jerusalem, 
boundaries, and compensation. They are 
followed logically with a treatment of the 
development of Arab nationalism and the 
formation of the League of Arab States 
The author then turns to the problem of 
Iran ‘and provides a well-balanced account 
of that country’s complex social and eco- 
nomic problems together with an analysis 
of the Anglo-Iranian oil controversy which 
reached a settlement in October 1954. 
Two full chapters are assigned to the “oil 
factor” in Middle East relationships and 
to the very significant “strategic aspects” 
of Middle East oil. The author’s reflec- 
tions on “the Point Four balance” and on 
the economic and social problems in this 
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underdeveloped region are much to the 
point. The volume closes with a consid- 
eration of strategic questions in the Mid- 
dle East and the search for situations of 
strength, in which alternative policies are 
discussed, if no special panaceas are of- 
fered. 

As a whole, the volume is not only well- 
balanced, but well-organized, and well- 
written and throws much light on a host 
of problems. It should be widely read, 
not only by students of the area, but by 
all who seek a broad and intelligent under- 
standing of the peoples and the problems 
of the Middle East. The volume contains 
six black and white maps and a very use- 
ful critical bibliography of major sources 
for a study of the area. 

Harry N. Howarp 

Arlington, Virginia 


Jones, F. C. Japan’s New Order in East 
Asia: Its Rise and Fall, 1937—45. Pp. 
xii, 498. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1954. $6.10. 

From 1937, the Japanese announced it 
as their fixed policy to establish a “new 
order” of things in East Asia In place of 
the existing system of European domina- 
tion, the Japanese proposed to end white 
colonialism and to establish a system of 
mutual co-operation among Asians under 
Japanese technical and moral leadership. 
This plan, which for a time stirred the 
imagination of many of the nationalist 
leaders of Asia, collapsed both. because of 
the growing resistance of the nations em- 
braced within the Greater East Asia Co- 
Prosperity Sphere and because of Japan’s 
final defeat by the Allied Powers. 

Professor Jones has given us what is 
without question the most distinguished 
and comprehensive analysis yet available 
of this phase of Japanese history. Draw- 
ing upon original materials, such as the 
proceedings of the International Military 
Tribunal, Professor Jones has painted a 
fresh and live picture, However monolithic 
Japan’s expansionist policy may have ap- 
peared, any given policy adopted was in 
fact the outcome of the competition of 
many crosscurrents at war in Japanese so- 
ciety. We are given by Professor Jones a 
sense of the issues that lay between the 
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war and the peace party, the. business 
world and the military, the diplomatic 
service and the armed forces, the Army 
and the Navy, the junior officers with their 
populist nihilistic fascism and the senior 
Officials with their statism. 

Furthermore there was a basic ambiguity 
at the heart of the “new order” concept 
itself. For Japan, one of the imperial 
powers, the Co-Prosperity Sphere was sim- 
ply a technique of rule; but for the Japan 
which felt its kinship with “exploited Asia,” 
it was really intended as an association for 
the mutual benefit and protection of free 
and independent nations. The conflict be- 
tween these two conceptions underlay much 
of the contradiction that was so evidént in 
Japan’s overseas policy: the alternate woo- 
ing and cracking down on nationalist move- 
ments, the brutal exploitation for her mili- 
tary needs, and the genuine support of na- 
tional cultural revival. 

In the end, the Japanese became the 
victims of what Niebuhr has called the 
“irony” of history: they reaped not only 
unexpected results, but results which were 
the contrary of their mtentions. The ex- 
periment of the new order, which was to 
establish Japanese dominion in perpetuity, 
turned out to be merely an exercise in in- 
dependence for the former colonial na- 
tions; it brought into existence the new 
forces which were heading for inevitable 
conflict with Japanese policy. By their 
very success in liberating Asia from the 
white man, the Japanese had very nearly 
turned it over to the Communists. 

HERBERT PASSIN 

Tokyo, Japan 
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